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TO THE READER. 


Mr. Fox was for some years engaged in an his¬ 
torical Work, which he did not live to complete. 
'J’hc curiosity excited by the knowledge that he 
was so employed, would be suflicient to justify 
the publication of any Fragment of his labours, 
even if it had lu'cn found in a more unfinished 
state than the cha[)ters which compose the body 
of this volume. It is, therefore, conceived, that 
although the work is incomplete, aii}*^ apology 
would be misplaced, and that in fact, I only ful¬ 
fil the wishes of the public, in laying before them 
all that can now be obtained of a history so ear¬ 
nestly expected from the pen of Mr. Fox. 

An explanation, however, of the circumstances 

a 
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a postliiijtiiDiis Jf^^ation, if not neces- 
sarVi^-satisfactiwi of th€*. reader, is due to 
the rhemory ahd reputat^^ of the author himself. 
Some tf 9 tion of what he projected, seems requi¬ 
site towards forming an estimate of what he per¬ 
formed ; and in this instance, the rumours for¬ 
merly circulated concerning the nature of his un¬ 
dertaking, and the materials wliich he had col¬ 
lected, render indispensable, a short statement of 
his intentions, and of the manner in which he 
prosecuted his researches. It will bo yet more 
necessary to explain the state in which the ma¬ 
nuscript w^as found, and the course which had 
been pursued in printing a work, respecting 
which no positive injunctions were ever received 
from the author. 

The precise period at wliicli Mr. Fox lii stform- 
«hI the design of writing a history, cannol lx* 
ascertained. In the year 1797, he announced 
publickly his intention of devoting “ a greater* 
“ portion of his time to his private pursuits 
He was even on the point of relinquishing liis 
seat in Parliament, and retiring altogether from 


* Vide Parliamentary Debates, May 2(), 17y7. 
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piiblick life, a plan which he had formed many 
years before, and to the execution of which he 
always looked forward with the greatest delight. 
The remonstrances, however, of those friends, 
for whose judgment he had the greatest defer¬ 
ence, nltimately prevailed. He consequently 
confined his scheme of retreat to a more un¬ 
interrupted residence in the country, than he 
bad hitherto permitted himself to enjoy. During 
bis retirement, that love of literature, and fond¬ 
ness for poetry, which neither pleasure nor bu¬ 
siness had ever extinguished, revived with an 
ardour, such as few in the eagerness of youth, or 
in pursuil of fame or advantage, are capable of 
feeling. For some time, however, his studies 
were not directed to any particular object. Such 
was the happy disposition of his mind, that his 
own rellections, whether supplied by conversa¬ 
tion, desultory reading, or the common occur¬ 
rences of a life in the country, were always suffi¬ 
cient to call forth the vigour and exertion of his 
faculties. Intercourse with the world had so 
little deadened in him the sense of the simplest 
enjoyments, that even in the hours of apparent 
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leisure and inactivity, he retained that keen relish 
of existence, which, after the first impressions of 
life, is so rarely excited but by great interests 
and strong passions. Hence it was, that in the 
interval between his active attendance in Parlia¬ 
ment, and the undertaking of his History, he 
never felt the tedium of a vacant day. A verse in 
Cowper, which he frequently repeated. 


How various his employments whom the world 
Calls idle! 


was an accurate description of the life he was 
then leading; and I anl persuaded, that if he 
had consulted his ow n gr'atificalions onl}^ it would 
have continued to be so. 7'ho circumstances 
which led him once more to take an active part 
in publick discussions, are foreign to the ptir- 
poses of this Preface. It is sufficient to remark, 
that they could not be foreseen, and that his no¬ 
tion of engaging in some literary undertaking 
was adopted during his retirement, and with the 
prospect of long and uninterrupted leisure before 
him. When he had determined upon employing 
some part of it in writing, he was, no doubt, ac- 
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tualed l)y a variety of considerations, in tlie choice 
of the task he should nndertake. His philosophy 
had never rendered him insensible to the gratifi¬ 
cation which the hope of posthumous fame so 
often produces in great minds ; and, though cri¬ 
ticism might be more congenial to the habits and 
amusements of his retreat, an historical work 
seemed more of a piece with the tenour of his 
former life, and might prove of greater benefit to 
the publick, and to posterity. These motives, lo- 
gether with his intimate knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution, naturally led him to prefer the 
history of his own country, and to select a j)eriod 
fiivourablc to the illustration of the great general 
principles of freedom, on which it is founded ; 
for his attachment to those principles, the result 
of practical observation, as well as philosophical 
reflection, far from having abated, had ac<piircd 
new force and fresh vigour in his retirement. 

With these views, it was almost impossible 
that he should not fix on the Revolution of 1688. 
'Idle event was cheering and animating. It was 
the most signal triumph of that cause to which 
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his piiblicL life had been devoted ; and in a re¬ 
view of its progress, he could not fail to recog¬ 
nize those principles which had regulated his 
own political conduct. But the choice of that 
period was recommended by yet higher consi¬ 
derations ; the desire of rescuing from misrepre¬ 
sentation, the most glorious transaction of our 
history; the opportunity of instructing his coun¬ 
try men in the real nature of their Constitution; 
and the hope of impressing on mankind those 
lessons applicable to all times, which arc to he 
drawn from that memorable occurrence. 

The manner in which the most popular histo¬ 
rians, and other writers of eminence, liad treated 
the subject, was likely to stimulate him more 
strongly to such an undertaking. It could not. 
escape the observation of Mr. Fox, that sonu', 
from the bias of their individual opinions, had 
gfiven a false colour to the whole transaction: 
that others had wilfully distorted the facts to 
serve some temporary purpose ; and that Boling- 
broke, in particular, had confounded the distinct 
and even opposite views of the two leading 
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parties, who, though they concurred in the mea¬ 
sure, retained even in their union, all their re¬ 
spective tenets and fundamental distinctions. 

According to his first crude conceptions of 
the work, it would, as far as I recollect, liave 
begun at the Revolution; but he altered his 
mind, after a carefid perusal of the latter part of 
Hume’s history. An apprehension of the false 
impressions which that great historian’s partiality, 
might have left on the mind of his readers, in¬ 
duced him to go back to the accession of King 
•fames the Second, and even to [n't^fix an Intro- 
duclory (Chapter, on the character and leading 
<‘vents, of the times immediately j)receding. 

From llie moment his labour coinPtoenced, he 
generally spoke of his plan as extending no i*ur- 
tlier llian the settlement at the Revolution. His 
fri(‘nds, however, were not without hoj)es, that 
the habit of composition might engage him jnore 
de(‘ply in literarv undertakings, or that tin* dif- 
lei'cnt views which the course of his enquiries 
would open, might ultimately allure him on fur¬ 
ther in the hislorv of his country. Soint^ casual 
«‘x|)rcssions, both in conversation and corrc- 
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spondence, seemed to imply that the possibility 
of such a result was not entirely out of his own 
contemplation. He acknowledged that some papers 
which I had the good fortune to procure in Spain, 
though they did not relate to his period exactly, 
“ might he very useful to him, and at all events 
‘‘ entertaining; nay, possibly, that they might 
“ make him go on further than he intended.”* 
—As his work advanced, his allusions to various 
literary projects, such as an edition of Dryden, 
a Defence of Racine and the French Stage, Essay 
on the Beauties of Euripides, &c. &c. became 
more frequent, and were more confidently ex¬ 
pressed. In a letter written tome in 1803, alter 
ohservingi that a modern writer did not sullici- 
ently admire Racine, he adds—“ It puts iik-; quite 
“ in a passion. Jc veux contre eux faire tin jour 
“ un gros livre, as Voltaire says. Eveji Diyden, 
“ who speaks with proper respect of Corneille 
“ vilipends \ Racine. If ever I publish my edi- 
“ tion of his works, I will give it him for it, you 


* MS. Correspondence. 

t Mr. Fox often used this word in ridicule of pedantic expres¬ 


sions. 
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may depend. Oh how I wish that I could make 
“ up my mind to think it right, to devote all the 
“ remaining part of my life to such subjects, and 
“ such only ! Indeed I rather think I shall; and 
yet, if there were a chance of re-establishing 
‘‘ a strong Whig party, (however composed,) 

" Non atleo has exosa nianus victoria fugit 
“ Ut tantu (juicquani pro spe tentare recusem.” 

riven while his undertaking was yet fresh, in 
the course of an enrjiiiry into some matters re¬ 
lating to the trial of Somerset, in King James 
I he First’s reign, he says to his correspondent, 
‘ Blit what is all this, yon will say, to luy his- 
tory ? Certainly nothing; but one historical 
cmpiiry leads to another ; and I recollect that 
“ the impression upon my mind was, that there 
was more reason than is generally allowed, for 
“ suspecting that Prince Henry was poisoned by 
“ Somerset, and that the King knew of it after 
“ the fact, lliis is not, to l)e sure, to my pre- 
“ sent purpose ; bill T have thought of prefixing 
‘‘ to my work, if it ever should he finished, a 
“ disipiisilion upon Flume’s Flistory of the 

h 
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“ Stewarts, and in no part of it ould Iiis par- 
“ tiality appear stronger, than in Janies the 
“ First.”* 

About the same time lie talked of writing, 
either in the form of a dedication, or dialogue, a 
treatise on the three arts ol' Poetrj^, History, and 
Oratory; which, to my surprize, he classed in 
the order I have related. The plan of such a 
work seemed, in a great measure, to Ix' dig(‘slcd 
in his head, and from the sketch he drew of his 
design to me, it wonld, if eoinjileted, have been 
an invaluable monument of lh(‘ great originality 
of thought, and singular philosophical acuteness, 
wilJi which he was aciaistomed to treat of siu h 
subjects in his most careless conversations. Put 
though a variety of literary projects might occa¬ 
sionally come across him, he was very cautious of 
promising too much ; for he was aware, that 
whatever he undertook, his progress in it woidd 
necessarily be extremely slow. He could not 
but foresee, that as new events arose, his friends 
would urge him to return to politicks ; and though 
his own inclinations mi ght enable him to resist 

^ MS. Correspondence to Lord Lauderdale. 
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tlicir entreaties, the very discussion on tlie pro¬ 
priety of yielding, would produce an attention 
to the state of puldick affairs, and divert him in 
some d(!gree fiom the pursuit in which he was 
engaged. But it was yet more difficult to fortify 
himself against the seductions of his own inclina¬ 
tion, which was continually drawing him off from 
his historical researches, to critical enquiries, 
to the study of the classicks, and to works of 
imagination and poetry. Abundant proof exists 
of th(; effect of these interruptions, botl) on his 
labours and on his mind. His letters are filled 
with complaints, of such as arose from politicks, 
while he sj)eaks with delight and complacency of 
whole days devoted to Euripides and Virgil. 

The scale which his various pursuits occupied 
in his estimation, is very naturally described in 
several of his letters. And as it is not entirely 
foreign to the purpose of this Preface, my read¬ 
ers may not be displeased with the insertion 
of one, as a specimen of his familiar corres¬ 
pondence. 
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Dear Grey, 

“ In defence of my opinion about the niglit- 
“ ingales, I find Chaucer, who of all poets seems 
“ to have been the fondest of the singing of bir<ls, 
calls it a merry note; and though Theocritus 
“ mentions nightingales six or seven times, he 
“ never mentions their note as plaintive or me~ 
“ lancholy. It is true, he does not call it 
“ any where merr}", as Chaucer does ; but by 
“ mentioning it with the song of llie blackbird, 
“ and as answering it, he seems to imply, that it 
“ was a chearful note. Sophocles is against us ; 
‘‘ but even he says, lamenting Itys, and the com- 
‘‘ parison of her to Electra, is rather as to per- 
“ severance day and night, than as to sorrow. 

At all events, a tragick poet is not half so good 
“ authority in this question, as Theocritus and 
** Chaucer. I cannot light upon the passage 
in the Odyssey, where Penelope’s restlessm'ss 
“ is compared to the nightingale ; but I am sure 
that it is only as to restlessness and watchful- 
“ ness, that he makes the comparison. If you 
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“ will read the last twelve books of the Odyssey, 
you will certainly find it, and I am sure you 
“ will be paid for your hunt, whether you find 
‘‘ it or not. The passage in Chaucer is in the 
“ Flower and Leaf, p. 99- The one I parlieular- 
“ !y allude to in Theocritus, is in his Epigrams, 
“ I think in the fourth. Dryden has transferred 
‘ I he word merrif to the goldfinch, in the Flower 
“ and the Leaf; in deference, may be, to the 
“ vulgar error; but pray read his description 
“ of ihe nightingale there : It is quite de- 
“ lightful. I am afraid I like these researches 
“ as much better than those that relate to 
“ Shaftesbury, Sunderland, &c. as I do those 
heller than attending the House of Commons. 

‘‘ Your’s, affectionately, 

“ C. J. FOX.” 

The fact is, he struggled so little against such 
inclinations, that when pressed to sacrifice his 
Greek studies for a time, he answers, “ I have 
no thoughts of throwing tiway my GrctT books. 


(4 
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“ and would give up the wliole plan if I lliouglil 
“ it incompatible with my giving a little time to 
them.”'* 

But it was not merely the interference of other 
occupations, whether of business or amusement, 
that impeded the progress of his work. 

He 1 vnew by ex])erieiice, that he was as shny 
in composition, as he was rapid in pul>lick speak- 
ing. H e had employed many days in writing 
his Letter to the Electors of Westminster, in 
1793 ; and even the publication of his Speech 
on the late Duke of Bedford, (the only instiince 


* MS. Correspondence. 

t Having mentioned these vorks, I take tliis opportunity of 
adding, tliat, with the exception of the 14th, Ih'tli, and perhaps a 
few other nuinbcr.s of a periodical publication in 1/79, called the 
Englishman, and an Epitaph on the late Bishop of Downc, they 
«ue the only pieces of prose he overprinted; unless indeed, one 
were to reckon his Advertisements to Electors, aiul the Parliainent- 
ary I’apcrs which he may have drawn up. 

There are several specimens of his composition in verse, in differ¬ 
ent language.s: hut the Lines on Mrs. Crewe, and those to Mrs. 
Fox, on her birthday, are, as far as 1 recollect, all that have been 
printed. An Ode to Poverty, and an Epigram upon Gibbon, 
though very generally attributed to him, are certainly not his eom- 
positions. 
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in wliicli he ever revised what he had delivered 
in publick,) occupied a grealer portion of his 
time than could he easily imagined, by those w ho 
were unacquainted with his scrupulous attention 
to .'dl the niceties of language. In addition to 
these circumstances he soon perceived tJ}at his 
scrupulous exactness, with respect to all ihe cir¬ 
cumstances of any fact which he was oljliged 
eilher to relate or advert to, would retard Jiiin 
by the multiplicity and minuteness of the re¬ 
searches it would occasion.—“ History goes on, 
“ (he remarked,) but it goes on very slowly. 
“ l'h(* fact is, I am a very slow^ writer, but I 
“ promise I will persevere. I J)elieve I am too 

scnqndous bolb about language and facts ; 
“ though with respect to the latter, it is hardly 
“ possible. It is astonishing how many facts 
“ one finds related, for which there is no au- 
“ thority whatever. Tradition, you will say, 
“ does in some cases, but it will not apply to 
“ others.’’^ 

Even while he was employed in the Introduc¬ 
tion, in which, “ as it was rather a discussion al- 


* MS. Correspondence. 
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“ luding to known facts, than a minnte enquiry 
“ into disputed points,” * he acknowledged that 
it was not so important to l)c exact to a nicety 
he nevertheless found sonic difficulty in trac- 
iiiff the information of historians to their ori- 
ginal sources. Upon this, as upon all other oc¬ 
casions, where he stood in need of active assist¬ 
ance, he had recourse to the advice and friend¬ 
ship of Lord Lauderdale ; and the following let¬ 
ter was the lirst step he took in those researches, 
which, after a long series of enquiries, enabled 
him both to ascertain the nature, and llie fate of 
the Scotch College Manuscripts, and to procure 
a valuable collection of papers from the Depot of 
Foreign Aifairs at Paris. 

To the Earl of Lauderdale.‘ f* 

“ Dear Lauderdale, 

“ I am seriously thinking of becoming an his- 
“ torian, and have indeed begun; but my pro- 
gress hitherto is so little, that it is not worth 

* MS. Correspondence. 

I This letter was written in the beginning of the year 1800. 
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“ mentioning, except upon the principle of dinii- 
‘‘ dium qni cepif. As to what people may ex- 
“ pcct, I know not. If much, they will he dis- 
“ appointed ; but I certainly do not intend to 
“ (leclinc the labour of any search, wliich I am 
“ able to make, and much less to refuse any as- 
“ sistance 1 can have in such research. I liope, 
therefore, you will not be satisfied with merely 
nicommending to me to make use of assistance, 
“ but o-ive me some hint of what nature, and 

O 

‘‘ from horn I may get it. M^o enable you to 
“ do this better, it is jiecessary to inform you, 
that the death of ■ Charles the Second is the 
“ period from which I commence my history; 
“ though in my Introduction, I take a pretty 
‘‘ full view of his reign, and consequently, should 
‘‘ be glad enough to get new lights with regard 
“ to it. Even this Introductory Chapter, how- 
‘‘ ever, is not yet finished. Next, it is fit you 
“ should know, that so far from having as yet 
“ examined, or even looked into any manuscript 
‘‘ papers, or other documents not generally 
“ known, I do not even know where any such 
‘‘ exist, and, therefore, any information on that 


c 
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“ head will be very welcome. I find one of my 
“ greatest difficulties to be, how to discover the 
“ authorities n])on which historians advance 
“ their facts, for they very often do not refer to 
“ them. Hitherto, where I am only taking a 
“ cursory review, this is of no great importance. 
“ But in regard to the Popish and Rye-hous(‘ 
“ plots particularly, I find both Rapin and 

Hume atlvancing so many facts, for which I 
“ cannot guess their authorities, that if 1 wen* 
“ to give a regular history of these transactions, 
“ I should 1)6 much puzzled. Now, Avlien I am 
“ under difiiciilties of this sort, can you eilher 
“ direct me to whom I can apply for a solution 
“ of them? or if I send queries to you, can you 
“ "ive me answers to them? ” 

With bothtlic above requests Lord I..au<lerdale 
complied ; and by his own dilig(*nce, and the as¬ 
sistance of Mr. Lairig, wtis enabled to transmit 
to Mr. Fox much useful information. In a vcrv'^ 
short time afterwards that Gentleman pulilished 
his History of Scotland, a work which Mr. Fox 
emphatically termed “ a treasure,” and which so 
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jinlinated Jiis laliours, l)y opening new sources of 
informalion, and new views of transactions, that 
at no period was he so ardent in the prosecution 
of his plan, as when ficsh from the ])crusal of 
tliat valuable performance. The advantages he 
derived from it he frequently declared to he in¬ 
calculable ; and it certainly was not among the 
least, that it alforded him an opportunily of cul¬ 
tivating the friendship of the Author, and con¬ 
sulting him on many points connected with his 
own undertaking. As th(i early part of his cor¬ 
respondence is of a general nature, 1 subjoin his 
lirst letter, and an extract from the second. 


To Malcolm Laing, Esq. 

Sir, 

• 1 ought long since to have acknowledged 
“ the receipt of your History of Scotland, and 
“ to have returned you my thanks for your 
“•* early communication to me of that excellent 
“ work. It lias given me the greatest satisfac- 
lion ; and there are several points relating to 
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“ English history in it, which you appear to me 
“ to have cleared up much more than any other 
“ of those historians who have professedly treated 
of them. 

“ What you say in answer to Hume, upon 
the subject of Glamorgan’s powers, is quite 
“ conclusive; but I rather regret that you have 
“ not taken notice of that part of his argument 
wliich is built upon what he calls Glamoj-gan’s 
“ defeazance, and which is the most jjlaiisible 
part of it. 

In Charles the Second’s reign, I observe 
that you do not mention the atrocious case of 
“ Wier, which Hume details; J)nt that wliieli 
“ vou say of Laurie of Blackwood is very like 
what he relates of Wier. Would it lx; loo 
' much trouble to ask of you to lei me know 
‘‘ wlu'ther Hume’s statement ol’ Wi(T is a cor- 
reel one ? 

“ I had detected ihe trick of Hume’s theatricjd 
“ and false representation of Charles I lie First 
“ hearing the noise of his scalTold, but did not 
“ know that lie had had Herbert’s authentick 
“ .account so lately under his eye. In general, 
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‘‘ I lliiuk you treat him (Hume) too tenderly. 
- He was an excellent man, and of great powers 
“ of mind, but his partiality to kings and princes 
“ is intolerable. Nay, it is, in my opinion, rpiile 
“ ridiculous, and is more like the foolish admi- 
“ ration which women and children sometimes 
“ have for kings, than the opiinon, right or 
‘‘ wrong, of a philosopher. 

I wanted no conviction on the j)oinl of Os- 
“ sian ; but if I had, you afforded abundance. 

‘‘ Wliether your book, coming out <Tt a period 
w hen the principles upon w Inch it appears to 
‘‘ be w ritten are becoming so unfasliionable, ill 
“ be a jmpular one or not, I know not; but to 
all who wish to have a true knowledjie of the 
history of your country, it is a most valuable 
“ accpiisition, and will ser\c to counteract the 
juischief which Hume, Dalrymplc, Macpluu- 
‘‘ son, Somervile, and others of your (;ountrv- 
“ men have done. You will easily believe 
that J df) not class Hume with tin* others, 
“ except as to the bad tendency of their n pre- 
“ sentations. 
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I sliall desire my frieiid, Lord Lauderdale, 
lo transmit this to you. 

“ I am, witli great regard, 

Sir, 

“ Your most obedient Servant, 
f “ C. J. FOX." 

•V/;/. CJ-, ISOO. 


E.vfracf from a Second Letter to Mr. Lai no. 

Many thanks to you, my dear Sir, for yours 
of the loth. I have found the place in Ralph, 
“ and a great deal more important matter relative 
lo the transactions of those times, which is hut 
“ slightly touched by other historians. I am 
“ every day more and more surprized, that Ralph 
“ should have had so much less repiilation as an 
“ historian than he seems to disserve. 

“ I will trouble you freely when I shall have 
“ farther questions to ask; but I should take it 
“ very ill if you were so to coniine your answe^ 
“ to mere matter of reference, as not to give m<^ 
your opinion, when you form any, upon the 
points in question.” 
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A correspondence ensued, from which it ap¬ 
pears that he took indefatigable pains to investi¬ 
gate the authority for every assertion in the 
writers he consulted, and to correct the slightest 
variation in their accounts, tliough apparently of 
little importance. Before he drew any inference 
whatever, the weight of evidence was so carefully 
balanced in his mind, that the authority for each 
parlicnlar circumstance was separately examined, 
and dislinctly ascertained. Indeed the necessity 
and even ns(^ of such extreme circumspection, 
such scrupulous silting of Ins most minute mate¬ 
rials, might at first sight appear questionable. 
Hut nianv parts of the work are sulFicient to 
prove that sucli labours w^ere far from being 
fruitless. An instance is easily selected. His en¬ 
quiries concerning the seizure and execution of 
tlie Karl of Argyle, are contained in the corres- 
pondcnc<i with Mr. Laing, and they are of the 
uiilun* I have described ; but on reading his nar- 
rali\c of those evtaits, the advantages he derived 
from the circumstantial minuteness of his mate¬ 
rials, w ill not be found less striking, than his di¬ 
ligence in procuring and analyzing them. 
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One of the earliest and greatest diflicultics that 
lie encountered in the course of his labours, arose 
from the manner in which Mr. Macpberson and 
Sir J. Dalryinple had explained and conducted 
their respective publications, and whi(‘h he al¬ 
ways considered as unsatisfactory. His com¬ 
plaints of both these authors were frequent; and 
the more he examined and studied their books, 
th e more he perceived the necessity of making 
some further researches. He was aiixious, if 
possible, to consult the original dociunents from 
which thcar extracts were made ; and he n as at 
first apprehensive, that nothing short of an exa¬ 
mination of all the manuscripts of the Scotch 
Colleq;e at Paris, could enable him to delerinine 
the degree of credit due to the extracts of Mac- 
pherson. But he must very soon have despaii'ed 
of obtaining that satisfaction, for he had strong 
reasons to suspect, even before his journey to 
Paris in 1802, that the most valuable part, if not 
ihe whole of them, had been destroyed. I'hree 
important points however, might yet be ascer¬ 
tained 1st, Of what the manuscripts, so long 
preserved in the Scotch College at Paris, actually 
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consisted 2ndly, To what part of them either 
Carte or Macpherson had access;—3dly, Whether 
any portion, copies, or fragments, of the papers 
were still in existence. The result of his enquiries 
-will be best given in his own words, though upon 
the first point he had ascertained * something 
more than appears from the following extract of 
his letter to Mr. Laing. 


With respect to Carte’s extract, I have no 
“ doubt but it is faithfully copied ; but on this ex- 
“ tract it is necessary to -make an observation, 
which applies to all the rest, both of Carte’s 


* Among Mr. Fox’s papers was found a list- of “ the works 
“ which were placed in the Scotch College at Paris, soon after the 
“ death of James the Second, and were there at the time of the 
“ French Revolution.” It is as follows: 


r Memoirs in .James the Second’s own 
Four ^volumes folio, six w^riting, beginning from the time 

volumes (juarto, f that he was sixteen years of age. 


Two thin quarto volumes, 




Containing letters from Charles the 
Second’s ministers to James the Second 
(then Duke of York,) when he was at 
Brussels and in Scotland, MS. 


r Containing Letters from Charles the 
Two thin quarto volumes, ^Second to his brother, James Duke of 

CYork, MS. 
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“ Carte’s and Macpliersoii’s, and wliicli leads lo 
“ the detection of an imposture of the latter, as 
“ impudent as Ossian itself. The extracts are evi- 
“ dently made, not from a journal, hut from a 
“ narrative ; and 1 have now ascertained beyond 
“ all doubt, that there were in the Scotch Col- 

lege two distinct manuscripts, one in James’s 
“ own hand, consisting of papers of dilferent 
“ sizes hound up together, and the other a sort 
“ of historical narrative, compiled from the for- 
“ mer. I’he narrative was said to have been re- 
“ vised and corrected, as to style, by Dr^ den 
“ the poet, (meaning probably Charles Drydeii, 
“ the great poet’s .son,) and it was not known in 
“ the College whether it was drawn up in James s 
“ life, or by the direction of his son, tlie Prcv 
“ tender. 1 doubt whether Carte ever saw tlu* 
“ original journal ; but I h’arn, from iindoiiljted 
“ authority, that Macpherson never did ; and yel 
“ to read his Preface, page 6 and 7, (wliich pray 
‘‘ advert to,) one would have supposed, not only 

* It is llie opinion of the present possessor of the narrative, tliat 
it was compiled from the original documents by Thomas limes, 
one of the .Superiors of the College, ami author of a work entitled, 
A Critical Essay on the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland. 
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‘‘ that he had inspected it accurately, but th.at 
all Ms extracts at least, if not Carte’s also, were 
“ taken from it. Macphcrsori’s impudence in at- 
tempting such an imposition, at a time when 
“ .almost any man could have detected him, 
would have been in another man, incredible, if 
the internal evidence of the extracts themselves 
“ against him were not corroborated by the tes- 
“ timony of the principal persons of the College. 
‘‘ And this leads me to a point of more impoi*t- 
“■ ance to me. Principal Gordon thought, when 
“ I saw him at Paris, in October 180:2, that all 
“ the papers were lost. I now hear from a well- 
“ infonnetl person, that the most material, viz. 
“ those written in James’s own hand-writing, 
“ were indeed lost, and in the way mentioned 
“ by Gordon, but th.at the Narrative, from which 
“ only Maepherson made his extracts, is still ex- 
‘‘ isting, and that Mr. Alexander Cameron, 
“ Blackfriars VVynd, Eflinburgh, cither has it 
“ himself, or knows where it is to he found.” 

I’lie above inlormation was correct. There is 
strong presumptive evidence, that the Manu¬ 
scripts of King James the Second were destroy¬ 
ed, but the Narrative, as described, was then. 
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and is now, in the hands of Dr. Cameron, Ro¬ 
man Catholick Bishop in Edinburgh. It could 
not be in possession of a person w ho is l)cttor 
qualified to judge of its merits, and on whose fi¬ 
delity, should he be induced to print it, the pub- 
lick might more implicitly rely. I am indebted 
to his accuracy and friendship, for some additional 
information respecting the manner in which the 
Manuscripts of the Scotch College were lost. As 
th’e facts are in themselves curious, I lay before 
the reader his succinct and interesting relation of 
them, contained in a letter to me, dated Edin¬ 
burgh, March 2, 1808. 

Before Lord Gower, the British Embassador, 
“ left Paris, in the beginning of the French Rc- 
“ volution, he wrote to Principal Gordon, and 
offered to takecliarge of those valuable papers, 
“ (King James’s Manuscripts, &c.) and deposit 
“ them in some place of safety in Britain, I 
“ know not what answer was returimd, but 
“ nothing was done. Not long thereafter, the 
** Principal came to England, and the care of 
“every thing in the College devolved on Mr. 
“ Alexander Innes, the only British subject who 
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‘‘ remained in it. About the same time, Mr. 

Stapleton, then President of the English Col- 
“ lege of St. Omer, afterwards Bishop in Eng- 
“ land, went to Paris, previously to his retiring 
from France, and Mr. Innes, who had resolv- 
“ ed not to abandon his post, consulted with him 
‘‘ about the means of preserving the manuscripts. 
“ Mr. Stapleton thought, if he had them at St. 
“ Omer, he could, with small risk convey them 
“ to England. It was therefore resolved, that 
“ they should be carefully packed up, addressed 
“ to a Frenchman, a confidential friend of Mr. 
“ Stapleton, and remitted by some publick car- 
“ riage. Some other things were put up with 
“ the Manuscripts. The Avhole arrived without 
“ any accident, and w as laid in a cellar. But the 
“ patriotism of the Frenchman becoming suspi- 
‘‘ cions, perhaps upon account of his connection 
“ with the English College, he was put in pri- 
“ son ; and his wife apprehensive of the conse- 
“ quences of being found to have English inanu- 
“ scripts, richly bound and ornamented with 
“ Royal arms, in her house, cut off the boards, 
“ and destroyed them. The Manuscripts thus 
“ disfigured, and more easily huddled up in any 
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“ sort of bundle, were secretly carried, with 
“ papers belonging to the Frenchman himself, to 
‘‘ his country-lionse; and buried in the garden. 

They were not, however, permitted to remain 
“ long there ; the lady’s fears increased, and the 
“ Manuscripts were taken up and reduced to 
ashes. 

‘‘ Tliis is the substance of the account given 
“ to Mr. Innes, and reported iiy him to me in 
“ June, 1802, in Paris. I desired itmiglit l)e aii- 
“ thenticated by a proces vcrhale. A letter was 
“ therefore written to St. Omer, either by Mr. 
Innes, or by Mr. Cleghorn, a lay gentleman, 
who Iiad resided in the Enalisli College of 
“ St. Omer, and was personally acquainte<l willi 
“ the Frenchman, and happened to be at Paris 
“ at this time. The answer given to this letter 
was, that the good man, under the pressure of 
“ old age and other infirmities, was alarmed by 
“ the proposal of a discussion and investigalion, 
“ which revived in his memory past sufferings 
“ and might, perhaps, lead to a renewal of them. 
“ Any further correspondence upon the subject 
“ seemed useless, especially as I instructed Mr. 
“ Innes to go to St. Omer, and clear up every 
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doubt, in a formal and legal manner, that some 
“ authentic document might be handed down to 
“ posterity concerning those valuable Manu- 
“■ scripts. I did not foresee that war was to be 
kindled up anew, or that my friend Mr. limes 
“ was to die so soon. 

“ Mr. Cleghorn, whom I mentioned above, is 
at present in the Catholick seminary of Old 
“ Hall Green, Piickeridge, Hertfordshire. He can 
“• jirobably name another gentleman who saw the 
“ Manuscripts at St. Omer, and saved some 
small things, (but unconnected with the M^" 
“ nuscripts,) which he carried away in his 
j)ockct, and has still in his possession. 

“ 1 need not trouble your Lordship with my 
‘‘ reflections upon this relation ; but I ought not 
“ to omit that I was told, sometimes, that all the 
Manuscripts, as w'ell as their boards, were con- 
sinned by fire in the cellar in which they had 
“ been deposited upon their arrival at St. Omer.” 

The gentleman alluded toTii the latter part of 
the above letter, is Mr. Mostyn, from whom Mr, 
Butler of Lincoln’s Tnn very kindly procured a 
statement of the particulars relating to this sub- 
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ject, in the year 1804, and transmitted it to Mr. 
Fox. It contains in substance, though with some 
additional circumstances, and slight variations, the 
same account as Mr. Cameron’s, up to the period 
of the writer’s leaving St. Omer, which was pre¬ 
vious to the imprisonment of the Frenchman.'*' 

Mr. Fox, in a letter to Mr. Laing, remarks, 
that, “ to know that a paper is lost, is next best 

to getting a sight of it, and in some instances 
“ nearly as good.” So many rumours have been 
circulated, and so many misapprehensions pre¬ 
vailed, respecting the contents and the fate of the 
manuscripts formerly deposited in the Scotch 
College at Paris, that it is hoped the above ac¬ 
count, the result of the Historian’s researches, will 
not be deemed out of its place in a Preface to a 
History of the times to which those manuscripts 
related. 

The Scotch College papers were not, however, 
the only, nor even the chief object of Mr. Fox’s 
historical enquiries at Paris, He had remarked, 

* Mr. Mostyn’s letter to Mr. Butlci was published in one of tlie 
Magazines, it would therefore be superfluous to reprint it. The 
name of the Frenchman was Mr. Charpenticr, and his country 
house was at St. Momelin, near St. Omer. 
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lliat Sir Jolm Dalrymple frequently “ quoted, of 
rallier refers to,*” doeiiments in the Depot des 
yljfaircs EfrangcreSy without printing the letter, 
or exlraetlng the passage from which his state¬ 
ments are taken, and his inferences drawn. This 
made him particularly desirous of examining the 
Original Letters of Barillon ; and he was not 
without hopes that many other papers in the Depot 
dcyAJfairesEtrangtrea^mx^X prove equallyinterest- 
ing and inqiortant. It was obvious, however, that 
during war, he could not have personal access to 
such documents. He was therefore on the point 
of applying,‘through some private friend at Paris, 
for a copy of such letters as lie could distinctly 
describe to his correspondent, when the restora¬ 
tion of peace enabled him to repair thither ; and 
I he lilicrality of the French Government opened 
to him the archives of the Foreign Afl’airs without 
reserve, and aflWdcd him every facility ami con- 
\ enience for consulting and copying such papers 
as appeared to liiin to he material. He lost no 
time in availing himself of this permission, and 
while he remained at Paris, he passed a great part 
of every morning at the Depot des Affaires Efran- 

* MS. Correspoudence. 
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g^res, accompanied by bis friends Lord St. Jolin, 
Mr. Adair, and Mr. Trotter, who assisted him in 
examining and transcribing the original papers. 

The correspondence of Barillon did not dis¬ 
appoint his expectations. He thought the addi¬ 
tional information contained in those parts of it, 
which Sir John Dalrymple had omitted to extract 
or to publish, so important, that he procured 
copies of them all; he observed to one of his cor¬ 
respondents, “ my studies at Paris have been iise- 

ful beyond what I can describe and his ex¬ 
pression to me was, that “ Barillon’s letters were 
“ worth their weight in gold.”^ It should seem 
thathe discovered some curiouscircumstances I'rom 
the correspondence of D’Avaiix, for he copied 
out those letters also at length, though a large 
collection or abstract of them had been formerly 
published. 

The correspondence of the above mentioned 
French Ministers with their Court, fornn‘d tln^ 
chief materials which he brought over with Jiiin 
from France. He was disappointed at my failing 
to procure him*%hat of the Spanish Ambassador, 

* MS. Correspondence. 

t Don Pedro lton(|uillo. Mr. Fox commissioned me to obtain 
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resident in London during the same period, 
“ which, he said, would have given him advan- 
“ tages of the greatest consequence over all other 
“ historians.” The papers, however, of which 
he was already in possession were, in diis judg¬ 
ment, sulHcient to throw new light upon many 
transactions of the reign of King James the Se¬ 
cond. If, therefore, unforeseen circuraslanccs 
had not occurred, soon after his return, to retard 
the progress of his work, there can belittle doubt, 
but he would have composed more during that 
year, than he bad been able to complete since the 
commencement of the undertaking. He w^as at first 
occupied in inserting into the parts he had finish¬ 
ed, such additional information as he had drawn 
from the sources opened to him by bis researches 
at Paris. This was to him a task of greater labour 
than at first sight might be expected. “ I find,” 
be says, “ piecing in the bits which I have writ- 
“ ten from my Parisian materials, a troublesome 
“ job.”* It is indeed probable, that his difli- 

Ibr him, copies of his Letters from l6S5 to 1688 inclusive. By a 
perverse piece of luck, I fill in with and puichassd his orginal 
Letters from I 6 S 9 to l6'yi ; but could never find any tiaccs what¬ 
ever of his previous correspondence. 

* MS. Correspondence. 
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0ilties upon thk occasion, were greater than any 
other modern historian would have had to en¬ 
counter. I have mentioned them more particu¬ 
larly, because they in some measure arose from 
his scrupulous attention to certain notions he en¬ 
tertained on the nature of an historical composi¬ 
tion. If indeed the work were finished, the na¬ 
ture of his design would be best collected from 
his execution of it; but as it is unfortunately in an 
incomplete and unfinished state, liis conception 
of the duties of an historian may very possilily be 
misunderstood. The consecjuence would be, that 
some passages, which, according to modern taste, 
must be called peculiarities, might, with super¬ 
ficial critics, pass for defects which lie had over¬ 
looked, or imperl'ections which he intemled to 
correct. It is, therefore, necessary to observe, 
that he had formed his plan so- exclusively on the 
model of ancient writers, that he not only felt 
some repugnance to the modern practice of 
notes, but he thought that all which an liistorian 
wished to say, should be introduced as part of 
a continued narration, and never assume the ap¬ 
pearance of a digression, much less of a disserta¬ 
tion annexed to^ it. From the period therefore 
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that be closed his Introductory Chapter, lie defin¬ 
ed his duty as an author, to consist in recount¬ 
ing the facts as they arose, or in his simple and 
forcible language, in ielling the story of those 
times. A conversation which passed on the subject 
of the liicrature of the age of James the Second, 
proves his rigid adherence to these ideas, and per¬ 
haps the substance of it may serve to illustrate 
and explain them. In speaking of the w riters 
of that period, he lamented that he had not de¬ 
vised a method of interweaving any account of 
them or their works, much less any criticism on 
their style, into his History. On my suggesting 
the example of Hume and Voltaire, w ho had dis¬ 
cussed such topicks at some length, either at the 
end of each reign, or in a separate Chapter, he 
observed, with much commendation of their exe¬ 
cution of it, that such a contrivance might be a 
good mode of writing critical essays, hut that it 
w as, in his opinion, incompatible with the nature 
of his undertaking, which, if it ceased to be a nar¬ 
rative, ceased to be a history. 

Such restraints undoubtedly operated as taxes 
upon his ingenuity, and added to that labour 
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which the observance of his general laws of com¬ 
position rendered sufficiently great. On the rules 
of writing he had reflected much, and deeply. 
His own habits naturally led him to compare them 
with those ofpublick spi'aking, and the different, 
and even opposite principles upon which excel- 
Jence is to be attained in these two great arts, 
were no unusual topicks of his conversation. The 
did’erence did not, in his judgment, consist so 
much in language or diction, as in the arrange¬ 
ment of thoughts, the length and construction of 
sentences, and, if I may liorrow a phrase familiar 
to publick speakers, in the mode of putting an ar¬ 
gument. A writer, to preserve liis persjiicuity, 
must keep distinct and separate those parts of a 
discourse, which the orator is enabled by modu¬ 
lation of voice, and with the aid of action, to bring 
at once into view, without confounding or per¬ 
plexing his audience. Frequency of allusion, 
which in speaking produces the happiest efl'ect, 
in writing renders the sense obscure, and inter¬ 
rupts the simplicity of the discourse. Even those 
sudden turns, those unforeseen flaslies of wit 
which, struck out at the moment, dazzle and de- 
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light a publick .assembly, appear cold and inani* 
mate, when deliber.ately introduced into a writ¬ 
ten composition. 

A perusal of the Letter to the Electors of West¬ 
minster, will show how scrupulously Mr. Fox at¬ 
tended to these distinctions. That work was writ¬ 
ten in the heat of a Session of Parliament. It 
treated professedly of subjects upon which the 
writer was daily in the Iiabit of speaking, with 
his usual force of argument and variety of illus¬ 
tration, Notwithstanding these circumstances, no 
political tract of any note in our language, is in 
form or style less oratorical, or, witli the exception 
of one passage, more free from those ))eeuliarities, 
which the practice of publick speaking seems cal¬ 
culated to produce. Such a strict observance of 
these principles must have cost him great trou¬ 
ble and attention. He was so apprehensive that 
his writings might retain some traces of that art, 
in the exercise of which he had employed the 
giH^aU'r part of his life, that he frequejitly rcject- 
e<l passages, which in any other author would not 
have appeared liable to such an objection. He 
seems even to have distrusted his own judgment 
upon this subject ; and after having tJiken the 
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greatest pains, be was never sufficiently satisfied 
of his own success. If we except the account of 
the Earl of Argyle, tlie Introductory Cliapter is 
un([uestionahly tlic luost correct and finished part 
of the present pjdjlication. He did not, however, 
conceive it to he entirely exempt from a defect to 
whicli he appr<*hended that his works must he 
peculiarly exposed. He says to his correspondent, 
“ I have at last finished my Introduction, which 

after all is more like a speech than it should he.” 

Simplicity, both in expression and construc¬ 
tion, was the (quality in style which lie most ad¬ 
mired, and the beauty he cliielly endeavour¬ 
ed to attain. He was ihe most scrupulously 
anxious to preserve this character in Ins writings, 
because he thought that the example of some 
great writers had, in his own time, perverted the 
taste of the puhlick, and that their imitators had 
corrupted the purity of the English language. 
'I’hough he frequently commended both Hume’s 
and Blackstone’s style, and always spoke of Mid¬ 
dleton’s with admiration, he once assured me, 
that he would admit no word into his book, for 
which he had not the authority of Dry den. 

He was scarcely less nice about phrases and 
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expressions. It is indeed possible, that those 
of liis readers, who have formed their taste upon 
Jolmson or Gibbon, or taken their notions of style 
from tlie criticism of late years, may discover, in 
the course of the work, some idioms which are 
now seldom admitted into the higher classes of 
com))ositiou. To speak without reserve upon a 
subject in which his judgment, as an author, may 
be called in question, it appears to me more likely, 
that such phrases should have been introduced 
upon system, than that they should have escaped 
his observation, and crept in through inadvert¬ 
ence. The work is indeed, “ incomplete and un- 
“ finished but it is not with reference to any 
phrases, which may be supposed to be too fami¬ 
liar, or colloquial, that such a description has 
been given of it. Such was the Author’s abhor¬ 
rence of any thing that savoured of pedantry or 
affectation, that if he was ever reduced to the al¬ 
ternative of an inflated or homely expression, I 
have no doubt but he preferred the latter. This 
persuasion, in addition to many lither considera¬ 
tions, has induced me religiously to preserve, in 
the publication of tliis Work, every phrase and 
word of the Original Manuscript. Those who 

f 
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are disposed to respect his authority, may have 
the satisfaction of knowing, that there is not one 
syllable in the following Chapters, which is 
not the genuine production of Mr. Fox. That 
there are several passages, (especially in the lat¬ 
ter end of the text,') which he might, that there are 
some which he obviously would, have corrected, 
is unquestionable; but, with the knowledge of 
such scrupulous attention to language in an author, 
to have substituted any word or expression, for 
that which he had written, would no^bave been 
presumption only but injustice. 

The manuscript book from which this Work 
has been printed is, for the most part, in the hand 
writing of Mrs. Fox. It was written out under the 
inspection of Mr. Fox, and is occasionally corrected 
by him. His habit was seldom or ever to be alone, 
when employed in composition. He was accus¬ 
tomed to write on covers of letters or scraps of 
paper, sentences which he, in all probability, 
had turned in his mind, and, in some degree form¬ 
ed in the cours#of his walks, or during his hours 
of leisure. These he read over to Mrs. Fox; she 
wrote them out in a fair hand in the book ; and 
before he destroyed the original paper he examin- 
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ed and approved of the copy. In the course of 
thus dictating from his own writing, he often 
altered the language, and even the construction 
of the sentence. Though he generally tore the 
scraps of paper as soon as the passages were enter¬ 
ed in the booh, several have been preserved; and 
it is plain, from the erasures and alterations in 
them, that they had undergone much revision and 
correction before they were read to his Amanu¬ 
ensis. 

It is necessary to observe, that I am indebted 
to Mr. Laing both for advice and assistance in the 
tlivision of the paragraphs, the annexing of mar¬ 
ginal notes and references, the selection of the 
Appendix, and the superintendance of the press. 
From liis judgment and experience, I have de¬ 
rived great benefit; and his friemiship in under¬ 
taking the task has afforded me the further satis¬ 
faction of reflecting, that I have been guided 
throughout by that advice to which the Author 
himself would have wished me on such an occa¬ 
sion to have recourse. 

The Appendix consists, with some few excep¬ 
tions,* of such part of Barillon’s correspondence 

* The Dispatch, p. ix.—Extracts, pp. xviii. xxviii. xli. Ivii. ciii. 
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from the death of Charles the Second to the 
Prorogation of Parliament in 1685, as Sir John 
Dalrymple omitted to publish. As the letters of 
a subsequent date, however curious and inte¬ 
resting, have no relation to the short period of 
history included in the following Chapters, they 
have not been annexed to the present publication. 

This account will be sufficient to explain ail 
the circumstances attending the design, progress, 
and state of the Work, as well as the manner in 
which it is now brought before the publick. If 
any should object to my having entered into so 
much detail respecting those points, I have no 
other excuse to offer, than the nature of the task 
I had undertaken, and the extreme anxiety, tliat 
no fault or omission of the Editor should by any 
possibility be attributed to the Author. Pc^rhaps 
it may be necessary to forestall an observation of 
a very different description. ^Those who admircfl 
Mr. Fox in publick, and those who loved him in 
private, must naturally feel desirous that some 
memorial should be preserved of the great and 
good qualities of his head and heart. Some 
among them may think that the present account 
should not have been confined to such matters 
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only .as relate to the unfinished worh to which it 
is prefixed. It is true that, at the melancholy 
period of his death, advantage was taken of the 
interest excited by all that concerned him, to 
impose upon the publiek a variety of memoirs 
and anecdotes, (in the form of pamphlets,) as un¬ 
founded in fact, as they were painful to his friends, 
and injurious to his memory. The confident pre¬ 
tensions with which many of those publications 
were ushered into the world, may have given 
them some little circulation at the time; but the 
internal evidence of their falsehood wassufficiently 
strong to counteract any impression which their 
contents might be calculated to produce. It is 
not, therefore, with a view of exposing such mis¬ 
representations, that any authentick account of 
the life of Mr. Fox can be deemed necessary. On 
the other hand, the objections to such an under¬ 
taking at present are obvious; and after much 
reflection, they have appeared to those connected 
with him to be insuperable. A compilation of 
his speeches, or of such transactions of his pub- 
lick life as are well known, might be, and pro¬ 
bably has already been, executed with as much 
fidelity and success by others, as it could be by 
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those who had the advantage of a closer intimacy 
or nearer connection witli him. If more were 
attempted, either many interesting passages of 
his life must be omitted, and truth in some in¬ 
stances suppressed, or circumstances which might 
wound the feelings of individuals yet living, must 
be unnecessarily and wantonly disclosed to the 
publick. No allusion is here made to any par¬ 
ticular period, transaction, or person. The ob¬ 
servation is general; it applies to the memoirs of 
every publick man, and must therefore be true in 
the instance of Mr. Fox. 

These considerations have induced his family 
and friends to relinquish, for the present, any 
such design. It is, however a duty to the pub¬ 
lick, as well as to the memory of any great and 
good man, to preserve with the utmost diligence, 
all the materials which may enable a future bio¬ 
grapher to do justice to the events of his life, 
and the merits of his character. With this view, 
the private letters of Mr. Fox have been care¬ 
fully collected ; and I am already indebted to 
several of his correspondents for the originals or 
copies of such*as were in their possession. It 
is hoped, that by these and further communica- 
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lions, the means will be secured of perpetuating 
the remembrance of bis piiblick and private vir¬ 
tues, and of conveying a faint, but just notion of 
his character to posterity. 

In the mean while, his friends will contem¬ 
plate with some satisfaction this monument, how¬ 
ever imperfect, of his genius and acquirements; 
they will recognize throughout the work those 
noble and elevated principles, which animated 
his own conduct in life, and in the simplicity of 
the thoughts, as well as in the nature of the re¬ 
flections, they cannot fail to discover a picture of 
his candid and amiable mind. 

VASSALL HOLLAND. 


Holland House, 
April 1808. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


IS lay 4. 

i^iNCE the preceding pages were printed, Ser¬ 
jeant Heywood has obligingly communicated to 
me copies of several letters which he received 
from Mr. Fox, on subjects connected with his 
History. They evince the same anxiety about 
facts, and the same minuteness of research, which 
have been remarked in his correspondence with 
Mr. Laing, But some of his readers may be gra¬ 
tified with the perusal of the following, as it con¬ 
tains his view of the character of Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, upon which so much difference of opinion 
has existed among historians. 


“ Dear Heywood, 

“ I am much obliged to you for your letter ; of 
“ the hints in which I shall avail myself, when I 
“ return to this place, (as I hope,) before the end 
‘‘ of the week. I go to town to-morrow, and 
“ shall be in the House on Tuesday. 



TO THE READER. xlix 

I remember most of the passages in Madame 
“ de Sevigne, and will trouble you or Mrs. Hey- 
“ wood to hunt for another, which I also re- 
“ member, and which in some views is of im- 
“ portance. If my memory does not deceive me, 
“ in one of the early volumes, while BariJlon is 
“ in England, she mentions the reports of his 
“ being getting a great deal of money there ; but 
“ I have not lately been able to find the passage. 
“ Pray observe, that notwi thstanding the violence 
“ against the Prince of Orange, Madame cle 
Sevign^’s good sense and candour make her al- 
“ low, that there is another view of the matter, 
“ in which the Prince of Orange, fighting and 
conquering for a religion, (fuil croit la vraye, 
“ &c. &c. appears a hero. Her account of James, 
“ both for insensibility and courage, is quite at 
“ variance with his apparent conduct before he 
“ went off. Here he appears to have been de- 
“ ficient in courage, and by no means in sensi- 
bility. 

I am quite glad I have little to do with 
‘‘ Shaftesbury ; for as to making him a real pa- 
“ triot, or friend to our ideas of liberty, it is irn- 
jmssible, at least in my opinion. On the other 
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‘‘ hand, he is very far from being the devil he 
“ is described. Indeed, he seems to have been 
“ strictly a man of honour, if that praise can be 
given to one destitute of public virtue, and who 
“ did not consider Catholicks as fellow-creatures; 
“ a feeling very common in those times. Locke 
“ was probably caught by his splendid qualities, 
“ his courage, his openness, his party zeal, his elo- 
“ quence, his fair dealing with his friends, and 
his superiority to vulgar corruption. Locke's 
“ partiality might make him, on tlie other hand, 
“ blind to the indifference with which he 
“ (Shaftesbury,) espoused either Monarchical, 
“ Arbitrary, or Republican principles, as best 
“ suited his ambition ; but could it make him 
“ blind to the relentless cruelty with which he 
“ persecuted the Papists in the afl'air of the 
“ Popish Plot, merely, as it should seem, be- 
“ cause it suited the purposes of the parfy 
“ with which he was then engaged ?—^You 
“ know that some of the imputations against 
“ him are certainly false; the shutting up the 
“ Ex<*hequer, for instance. But the two great 
“ blots of sitting on the Regicides, and his con¬ 
duct in the Popish Plot, can never be wiped off. 
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“ The second Dutch war is a bad business, in 
“ which he engaged heartily, and in which (not- 
“ withstanding all his apologists say,) he would 
‘‘ have persevered, if he had not found the King 
‘‘ was cheating him. 

Your’s ever, 

C. J. FOX.’ 

iSunt/ui/, St. Ann's Hill, 

' Cherlsi ii, j\,'<ivember 20, 1803. 

Si'ijcant Hcyuood, Hurjmr Street._) 
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In reading the history of every country, there, |U® cer- chapter 

tain periods et which the t^mind uaturally- pauses, to- 

meditate upon, and consider them, with reference, not Observation*, 
only to their immediate effects, but to their more remote 
consequences. After the wars of Marius and Sylla, and 
the incorporation, as it were, of all Italy with the city 
of Borne, we cannot but stqp, to consid^ the conse> 
quench likely to result from these important events; 
and in this instance we find them to be just such as 
might have been expected. 

The reign of our Henry the Seventh, affords a field 
of more doubtful 8{»eculath}n. Jlv/cry me who takes a 
retrospective vipw of toe of Yoto and Lancaster, 
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Second Period 
from tsb8 to 
1C40. 


Rnd attends to the regulations effected by the policy of 
that prince, must sec they would necessarily lead to 
great and important changes in the government; but 
what the tendency of such changes would be, and 
much more, in what manner they would be produced, 
might be a question of great difficulty. It is now the 
generally received opinion, and I think a probable opi¬ 
nion, that, to the provisions of that reign, we are to refer 
the origin, both of the unlimited power of the Tudors, 
and of the liberties wrested by our ancestors from the 
Stuarts ; that tyranny was their immediate, and liberty 
their remote, consequence; but he must have great 
confidence iti his own sagacityi who can satisfy him¬ 
self, that, unaided by the knowledge of subsc(|uent 
events* he could, from a consideration of the causes, 
have foreseen the succession of effects so different. 

* Another pfcriod, that affords ample scope for specu¬ 
lation of this kind, is that which is comprised between 
the years fifteen hundred and eighty-eight, and sixteen 
hundred and forty ; a period of almost uninterrupted 
tranquillity and peace. The general improvement in all 
arts of civil life, and above all, the astonishing progress 
of literature, are the most striking among the general 
features of ;4|||iteriod ; and are in themselves causes 
sufficif|p|)|||lpillltOe effects of the utmost importance. 

language was enriched by the works 
of Hookejfjllilaleigh, and Bacon, could not but expe- 
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rience a sensible change in its manners, and in its style 
of thinking; and even to speak the same language in 
which Spenser and Shakespeare had written, seemed a 
sufficient plea to rescue the Commons of England from 
the appellation of Brutes, with which Henry the Eighth 
had addressed them. Among the more particular effects 
of this general improvement, the most material, and 
worthy to be considered, appear to me to have been 
the frequency of debate in the House of Commons, and 
the additional value that came to be set on a seat in 
that assembly. 

From these circumstances, a sagacious observer may 
be led to expect the most important revolutions; and from 
the latter, he may be enabled to foresee that the House 
of Commons will be the principal instrument in bring¬ 
ing them to pass. But in what manner will that House 
conduct itself? Will it content itself with its regular 
share of legislative power, and with the influence which 
jt cannot fail to possess, whenever it exerts itself upon 
the other branches of the legislative, and on the execu¬ 
tive p0iwer ? or will it boldly (perhaps rashly) pretend 
to a power commensurate with the natural rights of 
the representative of the people ? If it should, will 
it not be obliged to support its claims by military 
force ? And how long will sudi a force be under its 
controul ? How long before it follows the usual course 
of all armies, and ranges itself under a single master? 


CHAPTER 
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Third Period. 


If such a master should arise, will he establish an here¬ 
ditary, or an elective government ? If the first, what 
will be gained but a change of dynasty ? If the second, 
will not the military force, as it chose the first king or 
protector (the name is of no importance) choose in ef¬ 
fect all his successors ? or will he fail, and shall we have 
a restoration, usually the most dangerous and worst of 
all revolutions ? To some of these questions the answers 
may from the experience of past ages, be easy, but to 
many of them far otherwise ; and he will read history 
with most profit, who the most canvasses questions of 
this nature, especially if he can divest his mind for the 
time, of the recollection of the event as it in fact suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The next period, as it is that which immediately pre¬ 
cedes the commencement of this History, requires a 
more detailed examination ; nor is there any more fertile 
of matter, whether for reflection or speculation. Between 
the year sixteen hundre;d and forty, and the death of 
Charles the Second, wo have the opportunity of con¬ 
templating the state in almost every variety of circum¬ 
stances. Religious dispute, political contest in all its 
forms and degrees, from the honest exertions of party, 
and the corrupt intrigues of faction, to violence and 
civil war ; despotism, firet in the person of an usurper, 
and afterwards in that of an hereditary king; the most 
memorable and salutary improvements in the laws, the 
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most fibandoncd nclininislration of Ihoni: in line, wliat- 
ever (;an hapj)cn to a nation, whetlier of olorious or ea- 
lainitous, makes a part of this tisionishing and instruc¬ 
tive picture. 

The conimenecmcnt of this period is marked by exei- 
tions ol' the people, through tlicir reprc'scntatives in the 
(loLifiC of Commons, not only justifiable in tlicir princi- 
[)le, but directed to the properest objects, and in a 
manner the most judicious. Many of their leaders were 
greatly verscal in ancient as well as modern learning, 
and were even enthusiastically attached to the great 
names of antiipiity ; but they never conceived the wild 
project ol' assimilating the government of England to 
that of Athens, of Sparta, or of Koine. They were con¬ 
tent with apjilying to the English constitution, and to 
till' English lawn, the spirit ol liberty which had animat¬ 
ed, and riMidered illustrious, the ancient republicks. 
'I’heir first object was to olitain redress of past grievances 
with a proper regard to the individuals who had suf¬ 
fered ; the next, to prevent the recurrence of such 
grievances, by the abolition of tyrannical tribunals, 
deling upon arbitrary maxims in criminal proceedings, 
and most imjiroiierly denominated courts of justice. 
They then proceeded to establish that fundaiiKiital 
principle of all free government, the preserving of the 
purse to the peojile and their representatives. And 
though there may be more difl'ercnce of ojiinion n|ion 
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th('ir proposed regulations in regard to the militia, yet 
surely, when a contest was to be torcseen, tliey 
could not, consistently witli prudence, leave the power 
of the sword altogether in the hands of an adverse 
party. 


The prosecution of Ijord Strafford, or rather the inan- 
ner in which it was carried on, is less justifiable, lie 
was doubtless a great dcliiKpient, and well deservi'd th(' 
severest punishincnt; but nothing short of a clearly 
proved case of self-defence can justily, or even excuse, 
a deiiarture from the sacred rules of criminal juslice. 
I'or it can rarely indei'd happen, that the inisehiefto be 
ajiprehemh'd from suffering any criminal, however 
iiiiilty, to escajie, can be eciual to that resulting from 
the. violation of those rules to which the innocent owi 
tlu‘ security of all that is dear to them. II’such cas( '- 
have existed, they must have been in instances wIk'h 
trial has been wholly out of tin.' (piestion, as in that ot 
(aesar, and other tyrants ; but when a man is onci- in a 
situation to be tried, and his pi'rson in the jiower of his 
accusers and his judges, he can no longer be formid- 
able in that degree which alone can justity. (if any 
thitm’ can,) the violation of the substantial rules ol’eri- 
minal procc^edings. 

At the breaking out of the civil war, so intcinperately 
denominated a rebellion by Lord Clarendon and other 
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Torv writc'is, the inuterial ((ucstioii appears to me to be, 
whether or not suHieient attempts were made ))y tlic ——“ 
]\trliament anti their leaders, to avoid bringing alhiirs 
to such a decision ? That according to the general 
jjrinciplt's of morality, they had justice on their side, 
cannot lairly be doubted ; but did they sudiciently at- 
U tid to that gieat dictum of 'J'ully,* in ejuestions of 
ci\il tlisscnsion, whert'in he dechires his preference of 
even an unfair peace to the most just war? Did they 
suflieiently weigh tlie dangers that might ensue even 
from vietorv : dangers, in sm-li eases, little less formid¬ 
able to the eause of liberty than (hose which might 
ioilow a defeat? Did they consider that it is not pecu¬ 
liar to the followers of I’ompey, and the civil wars ol 
Koine, that tlu' event to be looked lor is, as the same 
'i'ully describes it, in case of defeat,—jnoscription ; in 
that of vietorr,—si'rvilude r Is the liiilure of the neuo- 

• ‘ ' i-ii .,t . 

tuition when the King was in the Isle of ^Vighl to be 
(inpiiti'il to the susjiicions Justly entertained of his sin¬ 
cerity ? or to the ambition of the parliamentary leaders^ 

If the insineerily of the King was the real cause, ought 
not the mischief to lx;apprehended from his iusinecritv. 
rather to liave been guarded against by treaty, than uf 
ledged as a pretence for breaking olT the negotiation : 
iSad indeed will lie the condition of thcw'orld, if we are 
never (o make peace with an adverse party whose sin- 

* lni(juissimam paccjn juslistiiino bi-llo aiueit io 
C 2 
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cc'iity we have reason to susj)ect. Even just grounds 
for such suspicions Avill but too often occur, and wlien 
such fail, tlie proncncss of man to impute evil tpialities 
as well as evil designs to his enemies, will suggest I'alsc 
ones. In (he jnesenl ease, the suspicion of insincerity 
was, it is true, so just, as to amount to a moral cer¬ 
tainly. The example of the Petition of Right was a sa¬ 
tisfactory proof that the King made no point of adher¬ 
ing to concessions which he considered as extorted from 
him ; and if a philosophical historian, w riting aboA C a 
century after the time, can deem the preteinU'd hard 
usage Charles met with, as a sutficient excuse for his 
breaking his faith in the first instance, much more must 
that prince himself, with all his prejudices, and notions 
of his divine right, have thought it justitiabk! to retraci 
concessions, which to him, no doubt, ap|)eared far mon; 
unreasonable than the. Petition of Right, Jind which, 
with much more colour, he might consider as extorird 
These considerations were probably the cause why tin 
Parliament so long ilelayed their det( rminatioji of ac¬ 
cepting the King’s offer as a basis for treaty ; but un¬ 
fort unatel 3 y they had delaxed so long, that when at last 
ihev adopted it, they found ihemsehcs without |)ower 
to carry it into execution. 'J'he army having now ceased 
to be the servants, had become the masters of the Parlia¬ 
ment, and being entirely intlueneed by Cromwell, ga\(- 
a eoinnKMicement to what may, properly sjieaking, be 
'•ailed a new reign. The subsc(pient measures, theretore. 
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the execution of the King, as w('ll as others, arc not to 
be considered as acts ol'the Parliament, but of Cromwell; 
and great and respectable as are tlu; names of some who 
sat in the high court, they must be regarded, in this in¬ 
stance, I’atheras ministers of that usurper, than as act¬ 
ing from themselves. 

I’he e\('cution of the King, though a far less violent 
mi'asnri' than that of Lord Strafford, is an event of so 
singular a nature, that we cannot wonder that it should 
have excited more sensation than any other in the annals 
of Lngiand. This exemplary act of substantial justice, 
as it has been ealh'd by some, of enormous wickedness 
by others, must be considered in two points of \ icw. 
J'irst, was it not in itselfJust and necessaiy ? Secondly, 
was the example of it likely to be salutary or pernicious ? 
fn regard to the first of these questions, Mr. Hume, 
not perhaps intentionally, makes the bt'st justification 
of it, by saying, that while Charles lived, tlie projected 
rejniblick could never be secure. P>ut to justify taking 
away the life of an individual, upon the principle of 
self-defence, the danger must be not problematical and 
rcinoh', but evident and immediah'. The danger in this 
instance was not of such a nature; and the imprison¬ 
ment, or even banishment, of Charles, might ha\(' 
given to the repvdilick such a degree of security as any 
government ought to be content with. It iimst be con¬ 
fessed however on the other side, that if the republican 
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government had suffered tlie King to escape, it wtnild 
have been an act of justice and generosity wdjolly un¬ 
exampled ; and to have granted him even liis life, 
would have been one among tlie more rare ell'orts of 
virtue. The short interval between the de})osal and 
death of princes is become proverbial; and though 
there may be some few examples on the other side, as 
far as life is concerned, I doubt wliether a single in¬ 
stance can be found, where liberty has l)een granted to 
a deposed monarch. Among the modes of destro3’ing 
persons in such a situation, there can be little (loubt 
but that adopted by Cromwell and his adherents is 
the least dishonourable. Edward the Second, llichard 
the Second, Jlem-y the Sixth, Edward llu* i'ifth, had 
none of them long survived their dejmsal ; but this 
M'as the first instance, in our history at least, where, ol 
such an act, it could be truly said, that it Avas not done 
in a corner. 

As to the second question, whether the advantage to 
be derived from the example Avas such as to justify an 
act of such violence, it appears to me to be a complete 
solution of it to observe, that Avith respect to Eng¬ 
land, (and 1 know not upon what ground Ave are to set 
examples for other nations, or in other Avords, to take 
the criminal justice of the Avorld into our hands,) it aa us 
Avholly needless, and therefoi’c unjustifiable, to set ooe 
for kings, at a time Avhen it Avas intended the office of 
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King should be abolished, and consequently, that no 
person should be in the situation to make it the rule of 
his conduct. Besides, the miseries attendant upon a 
deposed monarch, seem to i)e sufficient to deter any 
prince, who thinks of conse(juences, from running the 
risk of being j)laced in such a sitiiation ; or, if death be 
the only evil that can deter him, the fate of former ty¬ 
rants deposed by their subjeets, would by no means vn- 
courage him to hope he could avoid even that catas¬ 
trophe. As far as we can judge from the event, the 
example was certainly not very effectual, since both the 
sons of Charles, though having their father’s fate before 
their eyes, yet feared not to violate the liberties of the 
people ('ven more than he had attem|)ted to do. 

If we consider this ({ucstion of example in a jnorc 
extended view, and look to the general effect produced 
upon the minds of men, it cannot be doubted but the 
opportunity thus given to Charles, to display his firmness 
and piety, has created more respect for his memory than 
it could otherwise have obtained. Respect and pity for 
the sufferer on one hand, and hatred to his enemies on 
the other, soon produce favour and aversion to their 
respective causes ; and thus, even though it should l)c 
admitted, (which is doubtful,) that some advantage may 
have been gained to the cause of liberty, by the terrour 
of the example operating upon the minds of princes, 
such advantage is far outweighed by the xeal which a<l- 
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miration tor virtue, and pity for sufi'erings, the best pas¬ 
sions of the human heart, have excited in favour of the 
royal cause. It has been tliought dangerous to the mo¬ 
rals of mankind, even in fiction and romance, to make 
us sympathize witli characters whose general conduct is 
blaineable; but how much greater must the (^th et be, 
when in real history our feelings are interested in fav our 
of a monarch with whom, to say the least, his sulijects 
were obliged to contend in arms for their liberty? After 
all, however, notwithstanding what the more reasonable 
part of mankind ma}*^ think upon this r|iu>tion, it is 
much to be doubted whether this singulai’ proceeding 
has not, as much as any other circumstance, serv cd to 
raise the character of the English nation in the opinion 
of Europe in general. He who has n;ad, and still more 
he wdio has heard in conversation, discus.sions upon tiiis 
suliject, by foreigners, must have perceived, that, 
('vi'n in the minds of those who condemn the act, the 
imjiression made by it has been far more t hat of res])cct 
and admiration, than that of disgust and hon our. The 
truth is, that tlie guilt of the action, that is to say, the 
taking away the life of the King, is what most men 
in the place of Cromvvell and his associates would have 
incurred: wdiat there is of splendour and of magnani¬ 
mity in it, I mean the publicity and solemnity of the 
act, is what lew would be cajiable of displaying. It is 
a tiegrading fact to human nature, that even the send¬ 
ing away of the Duke ol’Clouccslci' was an instance of 
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generosity almost unexampled in the history oi' trans- 
aetions of‘ this nature. 

rroiu the execution of the King to the death ot 
Croniuell, the government was, with some variation of 
forms, in substance monarchical and absolute, as a go¬ 
vernment established by a military force will almost 
invariably lie, especially when the exertions of such a 
force are continued for any length of time. If to this 
general ruf' our own age, and a people whom their 
origin and near relation to us would almost Avarrant us 
to call our own nation, have afforded a s[)lendid and 
perliaps a solitary exception, we must reflect not only, 
that a chaiacter of virtues so happily tempered by one 
another, and so wholly unalloyed with any vices, as that 
of W'a.'ihington, is hardly to lie found in the, pages of 
history, but that even AVashington himself might not 
have been able to act his most glorious of all parts, 
without the existence of eireumstanees uncoinmonly fa¬ 
vourable, and almost peculiar to the country which was 
to be the theatre of it. A’irtuc like his depends not in¬ 
deed upon time or place ; but although in no countrv 
or time would he have degraded himself into a Pisis- 
tratus, or a Ca;sar, or a Cromwell, he might have shared 
the fate of a Cato, or a De AA^itt ; or, like Ludlow and 
Sidnejy have mourned in exile the lo.st liberties of his 
country. 
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With the life of tlie Protector almost iminecliatcly 
ended the government which he liad established. The 
great talents of this extraoi’dinary person had supported, 
during his life, a system condemned ecpially by n'ason 
and by prejudice; by reason, as wanting freedom ; b}' 
pn'judice, as an usurpation; and it must be confessed 
to be no mean testimony to his genius, that, notwith¬ 
standing the radical defects of such a system, the splen¬ 
dour of his character and exploits render the sera of the 
Protectorship one of theinost brilliant in English history. 
It is true his conduct in foreign concerns, is set otf to ad¬ 
vantage, by a C()mj>arison of it Avith that t)f tliose nho 
preceded, and Avho followed him. Jf he made a misfakc 
in espousing the French interest instead of the SjAanish, 
Avc should recollect, that in examining this qi.K'stion avc 
must div'cst our minds enlircly of all the consideia;ions 
which the subsequent relative state of those tAvo tanpircs 
suggest to us, before avc can bectnne im])artial judges 
in it; and at any rate, Ave must allow his reign, in le- 
gard to European concerns, to have been most glorious 
Avhen contrasted with the pusillanimity of .l.niu's the 
First, Avith the levity of Charles the I’irst, and the mer¬ 
cenary meanness of the two last J’rinces of the House 
of Stuart. Upon the whole, the character of Cromwell 
must ever stand high in the list of those, Avho raised 
themselves to supreme poAver by the force of tlu ir go 
nius; and among such, even in respect of moral virtue. 
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it would be fbmul to be one of the least exceptionable, 
if it had not lieen tainted with that most odious and de¬ 
grading of all liuman vices. Hypocrisy. 

Tlic short interval between Cromwell’s death and the 
Ilestoration, exhibits the picture of a nation either so 
wearied with changes as not to feel, or so subdued by 
military jiower as not to dare to show, any care or even 
prel'i'ience with regiu'd to the form of their government. 
All was in the army; and that army, by such a con- 
currciu-e of Ibrtuitous circumstances as iiistoiy teaches 
us not to be siirjirised at, had I’allen into the luinds of 
one, than whom a baser could not be found in its lowest 
ranks. J’crsonal courage appears to hav(’ been Monk's 
only virtue : reserve and dissimulation made up the 
whoh' stock of his wisdom. lUit to this man did the 
nation look up, ready to receive from his orders tJie 
form of government he should choose to prescribe. 
'J'iiere is reason to believe, that, from the general bias of 
the J’resbvterians, as well as of the Cavaliers, monarchy 
was the pri’valent wish ; but it is observable, that al¬ 
though the I’arliament was, contrary to the principle 
upon which it was pretended to be called, composed 
of many avowed niyalists, yet none dan'd to hint at the 
restoration of the King, t ill they had Monk’s jiermission, 
or rather commantl, to receive and consider his lettcis. 
It is impossible, in reviewing the whole ol this transac¬ 
tion, not to remark that a general who had gained his 
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rank, reputation, and station in the service of a rcjiub- 
lick, and of what he;, as well as others, called, howc'i er 
falsely, the cause of liberty, made no scruple to lay the 
nation prostrate at the feet of a inonaich, Avithout a 
single provision in favour of that cause ; and if the pro¬ 
mise of indemnity may seem to argue that there Avas 
some attention, at least, paid to the safety of his asso¬ 
ciates in arms, his subsequent conduct gives reason to 
suppose, that even this provision Avas owing to any 
other cause, rather than to any generous feeling of his 
breast. For he afterwards not only acquiesced in the 
insults so meanly put upon the illustrious corjise of 
Blake, under whose auspices and coinniand lie had 
performed the most creditable services of his life, but 
in the trial of Argyle, produced letters of friendship and 
confidence, to take away the life of a nobleman,^ tlie 
zeal and cordiality of Avhose co-operation with him, 
proved by such documents, Avas the chief ground of his 
execution; thus gratuitously surpassing in infamy those 
miserable Avretches Avho, to save their oavh lives, are 
sometimes persuaded to impeach, and sAvcai' away, the 
lives of their accomplices. 

The reign of Charles the Second forms one of the 
most singular, as Avell as of the most important periods 
of history. It is the aera of good Iuavs and bad govern- 
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ment. The abolition of the Court of Wards, tlu; repeal 
of the Writ Dc Heretico Coinburentlo, the triennial Par- 
liaincnt Bill, the establishment of the rights of the 
House of Commons in regard to impeachment, the ex- 
j)iration of the License Act, and above all, the glorious 
statute of Habeas Corj)us, have therefore induced a mo¬ 
dern writer of great eminence to fix the year l6‘79 as the 
period at which our constitution had arrived at its 
greatest theoretical perfection; but he owns, in a short 
note upon the passage alluded to, that the times inime- 
tliately following were times of great practical oj)pres- 
sion. What a field for meditation tlocs this short obsei - 
valion, Ironi such a man, furnish ! What rctlectionsdorvi 
it not suggest to a thinking mind, upon the inefticacy 
of human laws, and the imperfection of human constitu¬ 
tions ! W'e arc called from the contcn]j)lation ol“ the 
progress of our constitution, and our attention fixed with 
the most minute accuracy to a particular point, when it 
is said to have risen to its utmost perfection. Here we 
are tlien at the best moment of the best constitution 
that ever human wisdom framed. AVhat follows ? A 
tinu! of oj>pression and misery, not arising from external 
or aceidc'utal causes, such as war, pestilence, or famine, 
nor even from any such alteration of the laws as might 
be supposed to impair this boasted perfection,but from a 
corrupt and wicked administration, which all the so 
much admired checks of the constitution were not able 
to prevent. How vain then, how idle, how presumptu- 
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ous, is tlie opinion, that laws can do every thing ! and 
how weak and pernicious the maxim founded upon it, 
that measures, not men, are to be attended to ! 

Thc^ first years of tliis reign, under the administration 
of Southampton and Clarendon, form by far the least 
exee])lionable j>art of it, and even in this period, the exe¬ 
cutions of Argyle and Vane, and the whole conduct of 
the government with respect to church matters, both in 
I'aiglund and in Scotland, were gross instances of ty¬ 
ranny. \\ ith respect to the execution oi those who 
were accused of having been more iimnediately e<)n- 
cerned in the King's death, that of Serope, who had 
eome in upon the proclamation, and of the miliuny of'- 
fieers who had attended the trial, was a violation oi' 
every princi|)lo of law and justiic. iJut the fate ot'tlie 
others, though highly dishonourable to Monk, m hose 
whole po’.vcr had arisen from his zeal in their servie*', 
and tlie favour and confidence with which they liad re ¬ 
warded him, and not perhaps very crcdital)le lo liu' na¬ 
tion, of which many had a])plauded, more had support¬ 
ed, and almost all had acquiesced in the act, is jiot cer¬ 
tainly to be imputed as a crime lo the King, or lo those 
of his advisers who were of the Cavalier |)arty. 'J’he 
passion of revenge, though pro])eriy condemned both 
by philosophy and religion, yet when it is cxciUx! by in¬ 
jurious treatment of persons justly dear to ns, is among 
the most excusable of human frailties : and if Charles, 
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in his general conduct, had sliown stronger feelin gs of 
gratitude for services performed to his father, his cha¬ 
racter, in the eyes of many, would be rather raised than 
lowered by this example of sevciity against the regi¬ 
cides. Clarendon is said to have been privy to the 
King’s receiving money from Lewis the Fourteenth ; 
but what proofs exist of this charge, (for a heavy charge 
it is,) J know not. Southampton Avas one ofthe very few 
of the royalist party who preserved any just regard for 
the liberties of the people, and the disgust Avhich a per¬ 
son possessed of such sentiments must unavoidably 
feel, is said to have determined him to quit the King s 
service, and to retire altogether from public affairs. 
AMicther he Avould have acted upon this deterinina* 
tion, his death, which happened in the year sixteen 
hundred and sixty-sevcji, prevents us now from ascer¬ 
taining. 


After the fall of Clarendon, wliich soon followc-d, tlic 
King entered into that career of misgovernmenl, which, 
that h(‘ was able to j)ursue it to its end, is a disgrac<' to 
the history of onr countiy. If any tiling can add to our 
disgust at the meanness Avith Avhich he solicited a de¬ 
pendence upon LcAvis the Fourteenth, it is the hypocri¬ 
tical pretence upon which he Avas continually pressing 
that monarch. After having jiassed a Iuav, making it 
penal to affirm, (what Avas true,) that lie Avas a Papist;, 
he jiri'tended, (Avhich Avas certainly not true,) to be a 
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zealous and bigoted Papist; and the uneasiness of his 
conscience at so long delaying a publick avowal of his 
conversion, was more than once urged by him, as an ar¬ 
gument to increase the pension, and to accelerate the 
assistance he was to receive from Prance.* In a later 
j)eriod of his reign, when his interest, as he thought, lay 
the other way, that he might at once continue to earn 
his wages, and yet put oft’ a publick conversion, he 
slated some scruples, contracted, no doubt, by his aft’('c- 
tion to the Protestant churches, in relation to the Po¬ 
pish mode of giving the sacrament; and pn'leiided a 
wish, that the Pope might be induced hy I,ewi.s, to 
consider of some alterations in that resju'ct, to enal)l«' 
him to reconcile himself to the Roman churdi with a 
clear and pure conscicnce.-j* 

Tlie ministry, known by the name of the Cabal, seems 
to liave consisted of characters so unprincipled, as iusllv 
to deserve the severity with which they have; been treat¬ 
ed bv all writers who have mentioned them ; but if iti.' 
proljable, that they were ready to betray their King, as 
well as theii’ country, it is certain that the King be¬ 
trayed them; keeping from them the real state of Ins 
connection with J^'rance, and, from some of them, at 
least, the secret of wdiat he was pleased to call his re¬ 
ligion. Whether this concealment on his part, arose 
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. from liis habitual treachery, and from the incapacity ciimni 

Avliich men of that character feel, of being open and - 

honest, even when they know it is their interest to be 
so: or from an apprehension that they might demand 
for themselves some sliare of the French money, which 
he was unwilling to give tliera, cannot now be detcr- 
minc'd. But to the w^ant of genuine and reciprocal 
confidence between him and those ministers, is to l)e at- 
tribufed, in a great measure, the escape Avliich the na¬ 
tion at that lijne experienced ; an escape, howevcr,which 
proved to be only a rci)rievc from that servitude to wliich 
they wc'H' afterwards reduced in the latter years of the 
reign. 


'riu' first Dutch war had been undertaken against all Dutch w^., 
maxims of polit^y, as well as of justice ; but the su- 
periour infamy e!‘t]:o second, aggravated by the disap¬ 
pointment of all tl'ic liopes entertained by good men, 
from the trij)l(‘ alliance, and by the treacherous attempt 
at piracy with which it was commenced, seems to have 
effaced the iinjnx'ssion of it, not only from the minds of 
men living at thi' time, but from most of the writers who 
ha\ c treat'd of this reign. 'I'he principle, however, of 
both was the same, and arbitrary poW(T at home was the 
object of both. 'J'he second Dutch war rendered the 
King’s system and views so aj)parent to all who were 
not dctcrmiiied to shut their eyes against conviction, 
that it is difficult to conceive how persons, who had any 
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real care or regard, either for the liberty or honour of 
the country, could trust him afterwards. And yet even 
Sir William Temple, who appears to have been one of 
the most honest, as well as of the most enlighlcuied, 
statesmen of his time, could not believe his treachery 
to be (|uite so deep, as it was in fact; and seems occa¬ 
sionally to have hoped, that he w'as in earnest in his pro¬ 
fessed intentions of following the wise and just system 
that was recommended to him. Great instances of cre¬ 
dulity and blindness in wise men are often liable to the 
suspicion of being pretended, for the purpose of justi¬ 
fying the continuing in situations of power and employ¬ 
ment longer than strict honour would allow. But to 
Temple’s sincerity his sub.sequent conduct gives abund¬ 
ant testimony. W’hen he had reason to think that his 
services could no longer be useful to his country, he 
withdrew Avholly from publick business, and resolutely 
adhered to the preference of philosophical n'tireinent. 
which, in his circumstances, Avas just, in spite ol’ every 
tenrptation which occurred to bring him back to the 
more active scene. The remainder of his life he seems 
to have employed in the most noble contemplations, and 
the most elegant amusements; every enjoyment height¬ 
ened, no doubt, by reflecting on the honourable part he 
had acted in publick affairs, and without any regret on 
his own account, (whatever he might feel I’or his coun¬ 
try.) nt having been driven from them. 
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Besides the important consequences produced by this 
second Dutch war in England, it gave birth to two 
great events in Holland; the one as favourable, as the 
other was disastrous, to the cause of general liberty. 
The catastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best, and most 
truly patriotick minister that ever appeared upon the 
publick stage, as it was an act of the most crying in¬ 
justice and ingratitude, so likewise is it the most com* 
])letely di sen con raging example, that history affords to 
the lovers of lib(;rty. If Aristides was banished, he was 
also recalled : If Dion was repaid for his services to the 
Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingratitude was more 
than once repented of: if Sidney and Russel died upon 
the scaffold, they had not the cruel mortification of fall¬ 
ing by the hands of the people: ample justice was done 
to their memory, and the very sound of their names is 
still animating to every Englishman attached to their 
glorious cause. But with De Witt fell also his cause and 
his party ; and although a name so respected by all 
who revere virtue and wdsdom, when employed in their 
noblest sphere, the political service of the publick, must 
undoubtedly be doubly dear to his countrymen, yet I 
do not know that, even to this day, any publick honours 
have been paid by them to his memory. 

On the other hand, the circumstances attending the 
first appearance of the Prince of Orange in publick af¬ 
fairs, were in every resjK’ct most fortunate for himself. 
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for England, for Euroj)e. Of an ago to receive tlie 
■ strongest impressions, and of a charac^ter to render such 
impressions durable, he entered the world in a moment 
when the calamitous situation of the United Provineis, 
could not but excite, in every Dutchman, the stiongest 
detestation of tlie insolent ambition of Lewis tlie J-’ciir- 
teenth, and the greatest contempt of an Englisli govei u- 
inent, which could so far mistake, or betray, the inte¬ 
rests of the counliy, as to lend itself to his projects. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the circumstances attending his outset seem 
to have given a lasting bias to his character; and 
through the whole course of his lite, the prevailing sen¬ 
timents of his mind seem to have been those which he 
imbibed at this early period. These sentiments w('re 
most peculiarly adapted to the j)ositions in which this 
great man was destined to be placed. The light in which 
he viewed Lewis rendered him the fittest chamj)ion of 
the independence of Europe; and in England, French 
influence and arbitrary power were in those times so in¬ 
timately connected, that he who had not only s('en with 
disapprobation, but had so sensibly felt, the baneful cf- 
f('cts of Charles’s connection with France, seemed edu¬ 
cated, as it were, to be the defender of English liberty, 
'rids prince’s struggles in defence of his country, his 
success in rescuing it from a situation to all appear¬ 
ance so desperate, and the consequent failure and inoi- 
tification of Lewis the Fourteenth, form a scene in his¬ 
tory upon which the mind dwells with unceasing delight. 
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One never can read Lewis’s famous Declaration against 
the Hollanders, knowing the event which is to follow, 
without feeling the heart dilate with exultation, and a 
kind of triumjihant contempt, which, though not quite 
consonant to the principles of pure philosophy, never 
fails to give the mind inexpressible satisfaction. Did the 
relation of such events form the sole, or even any consi¬ 
derable part of the historian’s task, [deasant indeed would 
be his labours; but, though far less agreeable, it. is not 
a less useful or necessary part of his business, to relate 
the (riumplis of succ('ssful wickedness, and the oppres¬ 
sion of truth, justice and liberty. 

’I'hc interval from th(' separate peace between Eng¬ 
land and the United Provinces, to the peace of Nime- 
guen, was chietly cnijiloycd by Charles in attempts to 
obtain money from Prance and other Ibrcign powers, in 
which he was sometimes more, souictimes less success¬ 
ful ; and in various false proti'ssions, jiromiscs, and 
other devices to deceive his parliament and his people, 
in which he uniformly failed. Though neither the na¬ 
ture and extent of his coimectir)n with Prance, nor his 
design of introducing Popery into England, were known 
at that time, as they now are, yet there were not Avant- 
ing many indications of the King’s disfiosition, and of 
the general tendcaicy of his designs, llcasonable per¬ 
sons apprehended that the suj)plies asked were intended 
to be used, not I'or the specious purpcjsc of maintaining 
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the balance of Europe, but for that of subduing the 
parliament and people who should give them ; and the 
great antipathy of the bulk of the nation to Popery 
caused many to be both more clear-sighted in discover¬ 
ing, and more resolute in resisting, the designs of the 
court, than they would probably have shown themselves, 
if civil liberty alone had been concerned. 

When the minds of men Avere in the disposition 
which such a state of things was naturally calculated to 
produce, it is not to be wondered at, that a ready, and 
perhaps a too facile, belief should have been accorded to 
the rumour of a Popish plot. But with the largest pos¬ 
sible allowance for the just apprehensions Avhich were 
entertained, and the consequent irritation of the coun¬ 
try, it is wholly inconceivable how such a plot as that 
brought forward by Tongue and Oates could obtain any 
general belief. Nor can any stretch of candour make us 
admit it to be probable, that all who pretended a be¬ 
lief of it did seriously entertain it. On the other hand, 
it seejiis an absurdity, equal almost in degree to the be¬ 
lief of the plot itself, to suppose that it Avas a story fa¬ 
bricated by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the other lead¬ 
ers of thcBhig party; and it Avould be highly unjust, 
as Avell as uncharitable, not to admit, that the generality 
of those Avho were engaged in the prosecution of it Averc 
probably sincere in their Irclief of it, since it is un- 
(luestionable that at the time very many persons, whose 
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political prejudices were of a quite different complexion, chawer 

were under the same delusion. The unanimous votes of- 

the two Houses of Parliament, and the names, as well piotumwrwi, 
as the number, of those who pronounced Lord Stafford 
to be guilty, seem to put this beyond a doubt. Dry den, 
writing soon after the time, says, in his Absalom and 
Achitophcl, that the plot was 

" Bad ID itself, but represented worse 

that 

“ Some truth there was, hut dash’d and brew’d with lies:” 
and that 

" Succeeding times did equal folly call 

“ Believing nothing, or believing all.” 


and Dryden will not, by those who are conversant in 
the history and wmrks of that immortal writer, be sus¬ 
pected cither of party prejudice in favour of Shaftes¬ 
bury and the Whigs, or of any view to prejudice the 
country against the Duke of York’s succession to the 
crown. The King repeatedly declared his belief of it. 
These declarations, if sincere, would have some w'cight; 
but if insincere, as may be reasonably suspected, they 
afford a still stronger testimony to prove that sutrh be¬ 
lief was not exclusively a party opinion, since it cannot 
be supposed, that even the crooked politicks of Charles 
could have led him to countenance*fictions of his cue- 
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mics, wliicli were nol adof)tcd by his o\vn part 3 ^ Where¬ 
fore, if this question were to be decided upon tin 
ground of authority, the reality of th<‘ plot would be 
admitted; and it must be confessed, that, witli regard 
to facts remote, in respect (dther of time or place, wise 
men generally diftidc in their own judgment, and deler 
to that of those avIio have had a nearer view oi' them. 
But there are cases where reason speaks so plaisdy as 
to make all argument drawn IVom authoritv of no avail, 
and this is surely one ol' them. Not to mention (“ones- 
])ondencc by post on the subject oi' regicide*, (h'tailed 
commissions from the Pojx', silver builets, (!vc. cvc. and 
other circumstances cepially ridiculous, we I'.ee-d only ad¬ 
vert to the part attributed to the Spanish government 
in this conspiracy, and to the alledged intention of 
murdering the King, to satisfy ourselves that it w;is a 
forgery. 


Eapin, who argues the wlioleof this atfair with a de¬ 
gree of weakness as well as disingenuity very unusual to 
hijn, seems at last to offer us a kinrl of comj)romis(', and 
to be satisfied if we will admit that there was a design 
or project to introduce Popery and arbitrary ])owr'r, at 
the head of which were the King and his brother. Of 
this I am as much convinced as he can be; but itow 
does this justify the prosecution and execution of those 
who suffered, since few, if any of them, were in a situa¬ 
tion to be trusted by the royal conspirators with their 
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designs.^ When he says, therefore, that, that is precisely 
what was understood by the conspiracy, he by no means 
justifies those who were the principal prosecutors of tiie 
plot. The design to murder the King, he calls the ap¬ 
pendage of the plot: a strange expression this, to de¬ 
scribe the projected murder of a king! though not more 
strange than the notion itself when applied to a plot, 
the object of which was to render that very king abso¬ 
lute, and to introduce the religion which he most fa¬ 
voured. But it is to be observed, that though in consi¬ 
dering the Bill of Exclusion, the Militia Bill, and other 
legislative proceedings, the plot, as he defines it, that is 
to say, the design of introducing Popery and arbitrary 
power, was the important point to be looked to ; yet in 
courts of justice, and for juries and judges, that which 
he calls the appendage was, generally speakmg, the sole 
consideration. 

Although therefore, upon a review of this truly shock¬ 
ing transaction, we may be fairly justified in adopting 
the milder alternative, and in imputing to the greater 
part of those concerned in it, rather an extrarodinary 
degree ol' blind credulity, than the deliberate wicked¬ 
ness of planning and assisting in the perpetration of le¬ 
gal murder; yet the proceedings on the Popish plot 
must always be considered as an indelible disgrace upon 
the English nation, in which King, Parliament, judges, 
juries, witnesses, prosecutors, have all their respective, 
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though certainly not equal, shares. Witnesses, of such 
a character as not to deserve credit in the most trifling 
cause, upon the most immaterial facts, gave evidence so 
incredible, or, to speak more properly, so impossible to 
be true, that it ought not to have been believed if it 
had come from the mouth of Cato ; and upon such evi¬ 
dence, from such vritnesscs, were innocent men con¬ 
demned to death and executed. Prosecutors, whether 
attornies and solicitors-general, or managers ofinipeacli- 
ment, acted with the fury which in such circumstances 
might be expected ; juries partook naturally enough of 
the national ferment; and judges, whose duty it Avas to 
guard them against such impressions, were scandalously 
active in confirming them in their prejudices, and in¬ 
flaming their passions. The King, who is supposed to 
have disbelieved the whole of the plot, never once ex¬ 
ercised his glorious prerogative of mercy. Jt is said he 
dared not. His throne, perhaps his life, Avas at stake; 
and history does not furnish us Avith the cxanijAle of 
any monarch with whom the lives of innocent, or 
even meritorious, subjects ever appeared to be of 
much weight, Avhen put in balance against such con¬ 
siderations. 

The measures of the prevailing party in the House of 
Commons, in these times, appear, (Avith the exception 
of their dreadful proceedings in the business of the pre¬ 
tended plot, and of their violence towards those Avho 
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petitit)iicd and addressed against Parliament,) to have 
been, in general, highly laudable and meritorious; and 
yet J am afraid it may be justly suspected, that it was 
precisely to that part of their conduct which related to 
the plot, and which is most reprehensible, that they 
were indebted for their power to make the noble, and, 
in some instances successful, struggles for liberty, 
w'hich do so much honour to their memory. The dan¬ 
ger to be apprehended from military force, being always, 
in the view of wise men, the most urgent, they lirst 
voted the disbanding of the army, and the two Mouses 
])assed a bill i’or that puiposc, to which the King found 
himself obliged to comsent. But to the bill which fol' 
lowed, lor establishhig the regular assembling of the mi¬ 
litia, and for providing for their being in arms six weeks 
in the year, he opposed his royal negative; thus making 
his stand upon the same point on which his father had 
done ; a eircuinstance which, if events had taken a turn 
against him, would not have failed of being much no¬ 
ticed by historians. Civil securities for freedom came to 
be afterwards considered ; and it is to be remarked, 
that to these times of heat and passion, and to one of 
those parliaments, wdiich so disgraced themselves and 
the nation, by the countenance given to Oates and 
l^cdloc, and by the persecution of so many innocent 
victims, we are indebted for the Habeas Corpus Act, 
the most important banier against tyranny, and best 
framed protection for the liberty of individuals, that 
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has ever existed’ in any ancient or modern common¬ 
wealth. 

But the inefficacy of mere laws in favour of the sub¬ 
jects, in the case of the administration of them falling 
into the hands of persons hostile to the spirit in wfiich 
they had been provided, had been so fatally evinced by 
the general history of England, ever since the grant of 
the Great Charter, and more especially by the transac¬ 
tions of the preceding reign, that the Parliament justly 
deemed their work incomplete, unless the Duke of 
York were excluded from the succession to the crown. 
A bill, therefore, for the purpose of excluding that 
prince, was prepared, and passed the House of 
Commons; but being vigorously resisted by the court, 
by the church, and by the Tories, was lost in the House 
of Lords. The restrictions offered by the King to be 
put upon a Popish successour arc supposed to have 
been among the most powerful of those means to which 
he was indebted for his success. 

The dispute was no longer, whether or not the dan¬ 
gers resulting from James's succession were real, and 
such as ought to be guarded against by parliamentary 
provisions ; but whether the exclusion, or restrictions, 
furnished the most salfe/and eligible mode of compass¬ 
ing the object whidi Ikrth sides pretended to have in 
view. The argument upon this state of the (jucstion is 
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clearly, forcibly, and, I think, convincingly, stated by 
Kapin, who exposes very ably the extreme folly of trust¬ 
ing to measures, without consideration of the men who 
are to execute them. Even in Hume’s statement of 
the question, whatever may have been his intention, the 
arguments in favour of the exclusion appear to me 
greatly to preponderate. Indeed it is not easy to con¬ 
ceive upon what principles even the Tories could justify 
their support of the restrictions. Many among them, 
no doubt, saw the provisions in the same light in whicli 
the Whigs represented them, as an expedient, admirably 
indeed adapted to the real object of upholding the pre¬ 
sent King’s power, by the defeat of the exclusion, but 
never likely to take effect for their pretended purpose of 
controuling that of hissucccssour; and supported them 
for that very reason. But such a principle of conduct 
was too fraudulent to be avowed ; nor ought it perhaps, 
in candour, to be imputed to the majority of the party. 
To those who acted with good faith, and meant that the 
restrictions should really take place, and be effectual, 
surely it ought to have occurred, (and to those who 
most prized the prerogatives of the crown, it ought 
most forcibly to have occurred,) that in consenting to 
curtail the powers of the crown, rather than to alter 
the succession, they were adopting the greater, in order 
to avoid the lesser evil. The question of, what are to 
be the powers of the crown, is surely of superiour im¬ 
portance to that of, who shall wear it ? Those, at least, 
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who cousidor the rojal prerogative as vested in the King, 
not lor his sake, but for that ol his subjects, must con¬ 
sider the one of these questions as much above the other 
in dignity, as the rights of ilie publick arc more valu¬ 
able than those of an individual. In this view the pre¬ 
rogatives of the crown are in substance and clfect the 
rights of the people ; and these rights of the ])Coj)lc 
were not to be sacrificed to the purpose of preserving 
the succession to the most favoured prince, much k^s 
to one who, on account of his religious persuasion, was 
justly I'earcd and suspected. In truth, the question be¬ 
tween the exclusion and restrictions seems peculiarly 
calculated to ascertain the different views in which the 
different parties in this country have seen, and perhaps 
ever will sec, the prerogatives of the crown. The \Vhigs, 
who consider them as a trust for the people, a doctrine 
which the Tories themselves, when pushed in argument, 
w ill sometimes admit, naturally think it their duty rather 
to change the manager of the trust, than to impair the 
subject of it; while others, who consider them as the 
right or property of the King, will as naturally act as 
they would do in the case of any other properly, and 
consent to the loss or annihilation of any part of it, for 
the purpose of preserving the remainder to him, whom 
they style the rightful owner. If the people be the so¬ 
vereign, and the King the delegate, it is better to 
change the bailiff than to injure the farm ; but if the 
King be the proprietor, it is better the farm should be 
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impaired, nay, part of it destroyed, than tliat the whole chapter 

should pass over to an usurper. The royal prerogative-- 

ought, according to the vVliigs, (not in the case of a 
Popish successour only, but in all eases,) to be reduced 
to such j)o\vers as are in their exercise beneficial to the 
people ; and of the benefit of these they will not raslily 
sufier the people to be deprived, whether the executive 
})o\vcr be in the hands of an hereditary, or of an elected 
King ; of a regent, or of any other denomination of ma¬ 
gistrate ; while on the other hand, they who consider 
prerogative with reference only to royalty, will, with 
ecjual readiness, consent either to the extension or the 
suspension of its exercise, as the occasional interests of 
the jn ince may seem to require. The senseless plea of a 
divine and indefeasable right in James, which even the 
legislature was incompetent to set aside, though as in¬ 
consistent with the declarations of Parliament in the 
Statute Book, and with the whole practice of the Eng¬ 
lish Constitution, as it is repugnant to nature and com¬ 
mon sense, was y<‘t warmly insisted upon by the high- 
church party. Such an argument, as might naturally 
be expected, operated rather to provoke the Whigs to 
perseverance, than to dissuade them from their measure : 
it was, in their eyes, an additional merit belonging to 
the Exclusion Bill, that it strengthened, by one instance 
more, the authority of former statutes, in reprobating a 
doctrine which seems to imply, that mjfh can have a 
property in liis fellow creatures. By far the best argu- 
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incnt in favour of the restrictions, is the practical one, 
that they could be obtained, and that the exclusion could 
not; but the value of this argument is chiefly proved 
by the event. The Exclusionists had a fair prospect of 
success, and their plan being clearly the best, they were 
justilied in pursuing it. 


The spirit of resistance which the King showed in the 
instance of the Militia and the Exclusion Bills, seems 
to have been systematically confined to those cases 
where he supposed his power to be more immediately 
concerned. In the prosecution of the aged and innocent 
Lord Stafford, he was so far from interfering in behalf 
of that nobleman, that many of those most in his confi- 
dence, and, as it is affirmed, the Dutchess of Ports¬ 
mouth herself, openly favoured the prosecution. Even 
after the dissolution of his last Parliament, when he had 
so far subdued his enemies as to be no longer under any 
apprehensions from them, he did not think it worth 
yvhile to save the life of Plunkcl, the Popish Archbishop 
of Armagh, of whose innocence no doubt could be en¬ 
tertained. But this is not to be wondered at, since, in 
all transactions relative to the Popish plot, minds of a 
very different cast from Charles's became, as by some 
fatality, divested of ^^11 their wonted sentiments of jus¬ 
tice and humanity. Who can read without honour, the 
account of tKlit savage murmur of applause, which 
broke out upon one of the villains at the bar, swearing 
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positively to Stafford’s having proposed the murder of ciiaptek 

the King ? And how is this horrour deepened, when we- 

reflect, that in that odious cry were probably mingled 
the voices of men to whose memory every lover of the 
English constitution is bound to pay the tribute of gra¬ 
titude and respect! Even after condemnation, Lord 
Russel himself, whose character is wholly (this instance 
excepted) free from the stain of rancour or cruelty, 
stickled for the severer mode of executing the sentence, 
in a manner which his fear of the King’s establishint>[ a 
precedent of pardoning in cases of impeachniejit, (for 
this, no doubt, was his motive,) cannot satisfactorily 
excuse. 

In an early period of the King’s diflicultics, Sir Wil- ' ^ 

liarn Temple, whose life and character is a refutation of 
the vulgar notion that philosophy and practical good 
sense in business are incompatible attainnients, recom¬ 
mended to him the plan of governing by a council, 
which wtis to consist in great part of the most popu¬ 
lar noblemen and gentlemen in the kingdom. Such per¬ 
sons being the natural, as well as the safest, mediators 
between princes and discontented subjects, this seems 
to have been the be^st possible expedient. Ilume says 
it was found too feeble a remedy; but he does not take 
notice that it was never in fact tried, inasmucli as, not 
only the King’s confidence was withheld,from the most 
considerable members of the council, but even the most 

G 
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important determinations were taken without eousull- 
ing the council itself. Nor can there be a doubt biu 
the King’s views, in adopting 'rem})lc’s ad\ ice, were 
totally different from those ol' the adviser, whose onl\ 
error in this transaction seems to have consisted in re¬ 
commending a plan, wherein confidence and lair deal¬ 
ing were of necessity to be principal ingredients, to a 
prince whom he well knew to be incapnlile of cithc;. 
Accordingly, having appointed the council in April, 
with a promise of being governed in important matters 
by their advice, he in July dissolved one Parliament 
without their concurrence, and in October, f orbade them 
even to give their opinions upon the projiric^ty of a re¬ 
solution which he had taken of jnoroguing anollu'i . 
From that time he probably considered the council i(j 
be, as it was, virtually dissolved: and it was not long 
before means presented themstdves to him, better adapt¬ 
ed, in his estimation, even to his immediate objects, and 
certainly more suitable to his general designs. The 
union between the court and the church party, whicli 
had been so closely cemented by their successful resist¬ 
ance to the Exclusion Bill, and its authors, had at 
length acquired such a degree of strength and consist¬ 
ency, that the King ventured first to appoint Oxford, 
instead of London, for the meeting of Parliament; and 
then, having secured to himself a good pension from 
France, to dissolve the Parliament there met, with a full 
resolution never to call another : to which resolution, 
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indeccl, Lewis had bound him, as one of the conditions 

on which he was to receive his stipend.* No measure - 

Avas ev(‘r atlendc'd Avith more complete success. The 
most datterin" addresses ])ourcd in from all parts of the 
kino'dom ; divine right, and indiscriminate obedience, 
u(>re every Avhero the 1‘avonrite doctrines; and men 
seemed to vie with each other Avho should have the ho¬ 
nour ol’ the greatest share in the glorious Avork of slavery, 
by securing to the King, for the present, and, after 
him, to the Duke, absolute and uncontroulable poAver. 

'I’liey, who, either because Chailes had been called a 
forgiving prince by his flatterers, (upon Avhat ground I 
could nev{T discover,) or from some supposed connec¬ 
tion betAveen indolence and good nature, had deceived 
themselves into a hope, that his tyranny would be of 
the milder sort, found themselves much disappointed in 
ilndr e.xpectations. 

'.riic Avholc history of the remaining part of his reign i li'- putver am^ 

. raniiv. 

cxliibits au mnnterruj>to(l series of attacks upon the li- 
berly, property, and liAX's of his subjects. The character 
of the government appeared first, and with the most 
marked and prominent features, in Scotland. 'I'he con- inscoibud 
demnation of Argyle and Weir, the one for having sub¬ 
joined an explanation when he took the test oath, the 
other for having kept company Avith a rebel, Avhom it 


* Dalrymplp’s MemoiTS 
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was not proved he know to be sucl), and who Isad never 
been proclaimed, resemble more th(^ acts ol 'ribeiius 
and Domitian,than those of even the most arbitrary mo¬ 
dern irovernments. It is true, the senlenees were no! 
executed; Weir was reprieved ; and wlielher or not 
Argjie, if he had not deemed it more prudent to escape* 
bj fligl>t, would have experienced the same ehnneney, 
cannot now be ascertained. The terrour of these* e\;Mn- 
plcs would have been, in the judgment of most men, 
abundantly sutHcient to teach the people of Scotland 
their duty, and to satisfy them that their lives, as well 
as evciy thing else they had been used to cjdl their 
own, were now completely in the power of their masters. 
But the government did notstoj) here, and hav ing out¬ 
lawed thousands, upon the same pretence upon which 
Weir had been condemned, indicted ca]>ital pu lishment 
upon such criminals of both sexes as refused to answer, 
or answered otherwise than was prescribed to tln.'in, to 
the most ensnaring questions. 

In England, the City of London seemed to hold out 
for a certain time, like a strong fortress in a (*on(|uered 
country; and, by means of this citadel, Shaftesbury and 
others were saved from the vengeance of the court. Ihit 
this resistance, however honourable to the corporation 
Avho made it, could not be of long duration. The uca¬ 
pons of law and justice were found leeble, when op¬ 
posed to the power of a monarch, who was at the hcjitl 
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of a numerous aud bigoted party of the nation, and 

who, wliicli was most material of all, had (mahlcd him-- 

self to govern without a Parliament. Civil resistance in 
this country, even to the most illegal attacks of royal 
tyranny, has never, 1 believe, been successful, unless 
whet) su})ported by Parliament, or at least by a great 
party in one or other of the two Ilotises. The Court, 
having wrested Iroin the Livery of London, partly by 
corruption, and partly by violence, the free election of 
their mayor and sheriffs, did not wait the accomplish¬ 
ment of their plan for the destruction of the \vholc cor¬ 
poration, which, from their first success, they justly 
deemed certain; but immediately proceeded to put in 
('xccution their system of oppression. Pilkington, Colt, 
and Oates were lined a hundred thousand j)ounds each 
lor having spoken disrespectfully of the Duke of Vork ; 
Ihirnardiston ten thousand, for having in a private let¬ 
ter expressed sentiments deemed improper ; and Sidney, 

Russel, and Armstrong, found that the just and mild 
principles which characterise the criminal law of Eng¬ 
land could no longer protect their lives, w hen the sa¬ 
crifice was called for by the policy or vengeance of the 
King. To give an account of all the oppression of this 
period, would be to enumerate every arrest, every trial, 
every sentence, that took place in questions between the 
crown and the sulvjects. 

Of the Rye-house plot it may be said, much more Hyc-hmi r |.i,m 
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truly than of the Popish, that there was in it some truth, 
mixed with much falsehood : and though many of the 
circumstancf's in Kealing’s account are nearly as absurd 
and ridiculous as those in Oates’s, it seems probable that 
there was among some of those accused, a notion of as¬ 
sassinating the King; but whether this notion was ever 
ripened into what may be called a design, and, much 
more, wdiether it were ever evinced by such an overt 
act, as the law requires for conviction, is very doubtful. 
In regard to the conspirators of Ingher ranks, from 
whom all sus[)icion of participation in the intended as¬ 
sassination has been long since done away, there is un¬ 
questionably reason to believe that they had often met 
and consulted, as well for the purpose of ascei taining 
the means they actually possessed, as for that of devis¬ 
ing othei-s, for deliTcring their country from the dread¬ 
ful servitude into which it had fallen; and thus far their 
conduct appears clearly to have b(;en laudable. If they 
went further, and did any thing wdiicli could be fairly 
construed into an actual conspiracy, to h'vy war against 
the King, they acted, considering the disposition of tJic 
nation at that period, very indiscreetly. But whether 
their proceedings had ever gone this length, is tar trom 
certain. Monmouth's communications with the King, 
when we reflect upon all the circumstances of those 
communications, deserve not the smallest attention; 
nor indeed, if they did, docs the letter which he after¬ 
wards withdrew, prove any thing upon this point. And 
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jt is au outrage to eoimnon sense to call lionl Grc'v’s 

narrative, written, as he himself states in his letter to- 

James the Second, while the question of his pardon was 
pending, an authentick account. That which is niosi 
certain in this afl’airis, that they had committed no o\ert 
act, indicating the imagining of the King’s death, even 
accordint; to the most strained construction of the 
statute ()t‘ J'/dward the Third ; much less was any siudi 
act legally [)roved against them. And the conspiring 
to levy war was not treason, except by a recent statute 
of Charles the Second, the i)rosecutions upon which were 
exj)r(“ssly limited to a certain time, which in these cases 
had elapsed ; so that it is impossible not to assent to the 
oj)ini()n of those who have ever stigmatized the condtan- 
nation and execution of liuss(;l as a most flagrant viola* 
lion of law and Justice, 

The proceedings in Sidney’s case were still more dc- cuoliro" 
testable. The production of papers, containing 8|Kicula- "" 
ti\ e opinions upon government and liberty, written long 
before, and |)erhaps never even intended to be publisljed, 
together with the use made of those papers, in consi¬ 
dering them as a substitute for the second witness to the 
overt act, exhibited such a compound of wickedness 
and nonsense as is hardly to be paralhded in the history 
ofjuridical tyranny. But the validity of pretences was 
little attended to, at that time, in the case of a person 
whom the court had devoted to destructron, and upon 
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evidence such as has l)oeii staled, was this great and ex¬ 
cellent man condemned to die. Pardon was not to.l)e 
expected. Mr. Hume savs, that such an interference 
on the part of the King, though it might have been an 
act of heroiek generosity, could not be regarded as an 
indispensable duty. He might have said, with mon' 
j)ropriety, that it was idle to expect that the govern 
incnt, after having incurred so much guilt in order to 
obtain the sentence, should, by remitting it, relimjuish 
the object, just when it was within its grasp. The same 
liistorian considers the jury as highly blameable, and so 
do 1; but what was their guilt, in comparison of that 
of the court who tried, and of the government m ho pro¬ 
secuted, in this infamous cause ? Yet the jury, being 
the only party that can with any colour be stat('d as 
acting ijidcpendently of the government, is the only one 
mentioned by him as blameable. The prosecutor is 
Avholly omitted in his censure, and so is the court ; this 
last, not from any tenderness for the judge, (who, to do 
this author justice, is no favourite with him,) but lest the 
odious connection betAveen that branch of the judica¬ 
ture and the goveniment should strike the n adc r too 
forcibly ; for Jefferies, in this instance, ought to be re¬ 
garded as the mere tool and instrument, (a fit one, no 
doubt.) of the prince who had appointed him for the 
purpose of this and similar services. Lastly, the King is 
gravely introduced on the question of pardon, as if he 
had had no prior concern in the cause, and tverc notv to 
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decide upon the propriety of extending mercy to a chapter 

criminal condemned by a court of judicature; nor are- 

we once reminded what that judicature was, by whom 
appointed, by whom influenced, by whom called upon, 
to receive that detestable evidence, the very recollection 
of which, even at this distance of time, fires every honest 
lieart with indignation. As well might we palliate the 
murders of Tiberius, who seldom put to death his vic¬ 
tims without a previous decree of his senate. The mo¬ 
ral of all this seems to be, that whenever a prince can, 
by intimidation, corruption, illegal evidence, or other 
such means, obtain a verdict against a subject whom he 
dislikes, he may cause him to be executed without any 
breach of indispensable duty ; nay, that it is an act of 
heroick generosity, if he spares him. I never reflect on 
Mr. Hume's statement of this matter but with the 
deepest regret. Widely as I differ from him upon many 
other occasions, this appears to me to be the most re¬ 
prehensible passage of his whole work. A spirit of adu¬ 
lation towards deceased princes, though in a good mea¬ 
sure free from the imputation of interested meanness, 
which is justly attached to flattery, when applied to 
living monarchs ; yet, as it is less intelligible, with re¬ 
spect to its motives, than the other, so is it in its conse¬ 
quences, still more pernicious to the general interests of 
mankind. Fear of censure from contemporaries will 
seldom have much effect upon men in situations of un¬ 
limited authority ; they will too often flatter themselves, 

li 
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that the same power which enables them to commit 
the crime, will secure them from reproach. The dicacl 
of posthumous infamy, therefore, being the only re- 
itraint, their consciences excepted, upon the passions of 
such persons, it is lamentable that this last defence, 
(feeble enough at best,) should iti any degree be impair¬ 
ed ; and impaired it must be, if not totally destroyed, 
Avhen tyrants can hope to find in a man like Hume, no 
less eminent for the integrity and benevolence ol' his 
heart, than for the depth and soundness of his under¬ 
standing, an apologist for even their foulest murders. 

Thus fell Russel and Sidney, two names that will, it 
is hoped, be for ever dear to every English heart. When 
their memory shall cease to be an object of respect and 
veneration, it re<|uircs no spirit of prophecy to foretell 
that English liberty will be fast approaching to its final 
consummation, "i'lieir deportment was such as might 
be expected from men who knew themselves to be suf¬ 
fering, not for their crimes, but for their virtues. In 
courage they were equal, but the fortitude of Russel, 
who was connected with the world by private and do¬ 
mestic ties, which Sidney had not, was put to the se¬ 
verer trial; and the story of the last days of this ex* 
cellent man’s life, fills the mind with such a mixture of 
tenderness and admiration, that I know not any scene in 
history that more powerfully excites our sympathy, or 
goes more directly to the heart. 
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The very day on which Russel was executed, the 
University of Oxford passed their famous Decree, con¬ 
demning formally, as impious and heretical proposi¬ 
tions, every principle upon which the constitution of 
this or any other free country can maintain itself. Nor 
was this learned body satisfied with stigmatizing such 
principles as contrary to the Holy Scriptures, to the 
decrees of Councils, to the writings of the Fathers, to 
the faith and profession of the primitive church, as de¬ 
structive of the kingly government, the safety of his Ma¬ 
jesty s person, the publick peace, the laws of nature, 
and bounds of human society ; but after enumerating 
the several obnoxious propositions, among which was 
one declaring all civil authority derived from the peo¬ 
ple ; anothci’, asserting a mutual contract, tacit or ex¬ 
press, between the King and his subjects; a third, main¬ 
taining the lawfulness of changing the succession to the 
crown; with many others of the like nature, they so¬ 
lemnly decreed all and every of those propositions to be 
not only I’alse and seditious, but impious, and that the 
books which contained them M^erc fitted to lead to re¬ 
bellion, murder of princes, and atheism itself Such are 
the absurdities which men are not ashamed to utter in 
order to cast odious imputations upon their adversaries; 
and such the manner in which churchmen will abuse, 
when it suits their policy, the holy name of that religion 
whose first precept is to love one another, for the pur¬ 
pose of teaching us to hate our neighbours with more 
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than ordinary rancour. If Much ado about Nothing 
had been published in those days, the town-clerk’s de¬ 
claration, that receiving a thousand ducats for accus¬ 
ing the Lady Hero Avrougfully, was flat burglary, 
might be supposed to be a satire upon this decree; 
yet Shakespeare, well as he knew human nature, not 
only as to its general course, but in all its eccentrick 
deviations, could never dream, that, in the persons of 
Dogberry, Verges, and their followers, he was repre¬ 
senting the vice-chancellors and doctors of our learned 
University. 

Among the oppressions of this period, most of which 
were attended with consequences so much more im¬ 
portant to the several objects of persecution, it may seem 
scarcely worth while to notice the expulsion of John 
Locke from Christ Church College, Oxford. But be¬ 
sides the interest which every incident in the life of a 
person so deservedly eminent, naturally excites, there 
appears to have been something in the transaction it¬ 
self characteristick of the spirit of the times, as well as 
of the general nature of absolute power. Mr. Locke 
was know!) to have been intimately connected with 
Lord Shaftesbury, and had very prudently judged it 
advisable for him, to prolong for some time his resi¬ 
dence upon the Continent, to which he bad resorted 
originally on account of his health. A suspicion, as it 
has been since proved, unfounded, that he was the au- 
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thor of a pamphlet which gave offence to the govern¬ 
ment, induced the King to insist upon his removal 
from his studentship at Christ Church. Sunderland 
writes, by the King's command, to Dr. Fell, Bishop of 
Oxford, and Dean of Christ Church. The reverend pre¬ 
late answers, that he has long had an eye upon Mr. 
Locke’s behaviour; but though frequent attempts had 
been made, (attempts of which the Bishop expresses 
no disapprobation,) to draw him into imprudent conver¬ 
sation, by attacking, in his company, the reputation, 
and insulting the memory, of his late patron and friend, 
and thus to make his gratitude, and all the best feelings 
of his heart, instrumental to his ruin, these attempts all 
proved unsuccessful. Hence the Bishop infers, not the 
innocence of Mr. Locke, but that he was a great master 
of concealment, both as to words and looks; for 
looks, it is to be supposed, would have furnished a pre¬ 
text for his expulsion, more decent than any which had 
yet been discovered. An expedient is then suggested, to 
drive Mr. Locke to a dilemma, by summoning him to 
attend the College on the first of January ensuing. ]f 
he do not appear, he shall be expelled for contumacy; 
if he come, matter of charge may be found against 
him, for what he shall have said at London, or else¬ 
where, where he will have been less upon his guard 
than at Oxford. Some have ascribed Fell’s hesitation, 
if it can be so called, in executing the King’s order, to 
his unwillingness to injure Locke, who was lus triend ; 
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others, with more reason, to the doubt of the legality of 
the order. However this may have been, neith(a’ his 
scruple nor his reluctance was regarded by a court who 
knew its own power. A peremptory order was accordingl y 
sent, and immediate obedience ensued.* Thus, while, 
without the shadow of a crime, Mr. Locke lost a situa¬ 
tion attended with some emolument, and great conve¬ 
nience, was the University deprived of, or rather thus, 
from the base principles of servility, did she cast away, 
the man the having produced whom is now her chiefest 
glory; and thus, to those who are not determined to 
be blind, did the true nature of absolute power disco¬ 
ver itself, against Avhieh the middling station is not more 
secure than the most exalted. I'yranny, when glutted 
with the blood of the great, and the plunder of the 
rich, will condescend to hunt humbler game, and 
make a peaceable and innocent fellow of a college the 
object of its persecution. In this instance one would al¬ 
most imagine there was some instinctive sagacity in the 
government of that time, which pointed out to them, 
even before he had made himself known to the world, 
the man who was destined to be the most successful ad¬ 
versary of superstition and tyranny. 

The King, during the remainder of his reign, seems, 

* Vide Sunderland’s correspondence with the Bishop of Oxford, in 
the Appendix. 
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with the exception of Armstrong’s execution, which 
must be added to the catalogue of his murders, to have 
directed his attacks more against the civil rights, pro- 
|)ertics, and liberties, than against the lives of his sub- 
j(‘cts. Convictions against evidence, sentences against 
law, enormous fines, cruel imprisonments, were the prin¬ 
cipal engines * employed for the purpose of breaking 
the spirit of individuals, and fitting their necks for the 
yoke. But it was not thought fit to trust wholly to the 
elfect which such examples would produce u[)on the 
publick. That the sulijugation of the people might be 
complete, and despotism be established upon the most 
solid foundation, measures of a more general nature and 
effect were adopted ; and first, the charter of London, 
and then those of almost all the other corporations in 
England, were cither forfeited, or forced to surrender. 
By this act of violence two important points were 
thought to be gained; one, that in every regular as¬ 
semblage of the people, in any part of the kingdom, 
the crown would have a commanding influence; the 
other, that in case the King should find himself com¬ 
pelled to break his engagement to France, and to call a 
parliament, a great majority of members would be rc- 

* The expedient of transporting men among common felons for po¬ 
litical olTeuces wi»s not tlion invented, which is the more extraordinary, 
as it had begun in this reign to be in some degree made use of in reli¬ 
gious persecutions. 
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-- his controul. In the affair of the charter of London, it 

was seen, as in the case of ship-money, how idle it is to 
look to the integrity of judges for a barrier against 
royal encroachments, when the courts of justice are not 
under the constant and vigilant controul of Parliament. 
And it is not to be wondered at that, after such a 
warning, and with no hope of seeing a Parliament as¬ 
semble, even they who still retaineu their attachment 
to the true constitution of their country, should rather 
give way to the torrent, than make a fruitless and dan¬ 
gerous resistance. 

nf»pM.sm cst»- Charles being thus completely master, was determined 

that the relative situation of him and his subjects should 
be clearly understood, for which purpose he ordered a 
declaration to be framed, wherein, after having stated 
that he considered the degree of confidence they had 
reposed in him as an honour particular to his reign, 
which not one of his predecessors had ever dared even 
to hope for, he assured them he would use it with all 
possible moderation, and convince even the most vio¬ 
lent republicans, that as the crown was the origin 
of the rights and liberties of the people, so was it 
their most certain and secure support. This gracious 
declaration was ready for the press at the time of the 
King’s death, and if he had lived to issue it, there can 
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be little doubt how it would have been received, at a 
time when 


nimquatn LibertasgratioreKlat 
Quam sub Itege pio, 

V as Mic C. of every song, and, by the help of some 
perversion < f S ripturc, the text of every sermon. But 
what'" ev might l>c the language of flatterers, and how 
loud soever the cry o'* a triumphant, but deluded party, 
there were not wanting men of nobler sentiments, and 
of more rational views. Minds once thoroughly imbued 
with the love of w'hat Sidney, in his last moments, so 
emphatically called the good old cause, will not easily 
relimtuish their principles; nor was the manner in 
which absolute power was exercised, such as to recon¬ 
cile to it, in practice, those who had always been averse 
to it in speculation. The hatred of tyranny must, in 
^ucl {>ersons, have been exasperated by the experience 
of its ^iTects, and their attachi.xent to liberty proportion- 
ablv eoufirnied. To them the state of their country must 
ha\'‘ been intolerable: to reflect upon the efforts of 
the-i uithers, once their pride and glory, and whom they 
tnemsclves had followed with no unequal steps, and to 
see the result of all in the scenes that now presented 
themselves, must have filled their minds with sensations 
of the deepest regret, and feelings bordering at least on 
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despondency. To us, who have the opportunity of com¬ 
bining, in our view of this period, not only the preced¬ 
ing but subsequent transactions, the consideration of it 
may suggest reflections far diflerent, and speculations 
more consolatory. Indeed I know not that history can 
furnish a more forcible lesson against despondency, than 
by recording, that within a short time from tliose dis¬ 
mal days in which men of the greatest constancy de¬ 
spaired, and had reason to do so, within five years from 
the death of Sidney, arose the brightest sera of freedom 
known to the annals of our country. 

It is said that the King, when at the summit of his 
power, was far from happy; and a notion has been ge¬ 
nerally entertained, that not long before his death he 
had resolved upon the recall of Monmouth, and a cor¬ 
respondent change of system. That some such change 
was apprehended seems extremely probable, from tlie 
earnest desire which the court of France, as well as the 
Duke of York’s party in England, entertained, in the 
last years of Charles’s life, to remove the Mar(|uis of Ha¬ 
lifax, who was supposed to have friendly dispositions 
to Mbnmouth. Among the various objections to that 
nobleman’s political principles, we find the charge 
most relied upon, for the purpose of injuring him in 
the mind of the King, was founded on the opinion 
he had delivered in council, in favour of modelling 
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the charters of the British Colonies in North Ame* 

rica upon the principles of the rights and privi-- 

leges of Englishmen. There was no room to doubt, 

(he was accused of saving,) that the same laws under 
which we live in England, should be established in 
a country composed of Englishmen. He even dilated 
upon this, and omitted none of the reasons by which 
it can be proved, that an absolute government is 
neither so happy nor so safe as that which is tem¬ 
pered by laws, and which limits the authority of the 
prince. He exaggerated, it was said, the mischiefs 
of a sovereign power, and declared plainly, that he 
could not make up his mind to live under a king 
who should have it in his power to take, when he 
pleased, the money he might have in his pocket. 

All the other ministers had combated, as might be 
expected, sentiments so extraordinary; and without 
entering into the general question of the comparative 
value of different forms of government, maintained 
that his Majesty could, and ought to govern countries 
so distant, in the manner that should appear to him 
most suitable for preserving or augmenting the strength 
and riches of the mother country. It had been there¬ 
fore resolved, that the government and council of 
the Provinces under the new charter, should not be 
obliged to call assemblies of the colonists for the 
purpose of imposing taxes, or making other import¬ 
ant regulations, but should do what they thought fit, 
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CHAPTER without reudering any account ol' tlieir actions, cx- 
cept to his Britanuick Majesty. Tlie afTair having 
been so decided witli a concurrence only short of un¬ 
animity, was no longer considered as a matter of im¬ 
portance, nor would it be worth recording, if the 
Duke of York and the French court had not fasten¬ 
ed upon it,* as affording the best evidence of tlic 
danger to be apprehended from having a man of Ha¬ 
lifax’s principles in any situation of trust or power. 
There is something curious in discovering, that, even 
at this early period, a question relative to North Ame¬ 
rican liberty, and even to North American taxation, 
was considered as the test of principles friendly, or 
adverse, to arbitrary power at home. But the truth 
is, that among the several controversies which have 
arisen, there is no other wherein the natural rights of 
man on the one hand, and the authority of artificial 
institution on the other, as applied respectively, by 
the Whigs and Tories, to the English constitution, arc 
so fairly put in issue, nor by which the line of separa¬ 
tion between the two parties is so strongly and dis¬ 
tinctly marked. 

Charles*death. Thcrc is some reason for believing that the court 
Feb’s, of Versailles had either wholly discontinued, or at 
least had become very remiss in, the payments of 


* Vide Bnrillon’s Dispatches, 7th Dec. l684. Appendix, p. vii. 
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Charles’s pension ; and it is not unlikely that this 
consideration may have induced him cither really to 
think of calling a parliament, or at least to threaten 
Lewis with such a measure, in order to make that 
prince more punctual in performing his part of their 
secret treaty. But wiietlnr or not any secret change 
was really intended, or if it wnre, to what extent, 
and to whal objects direct(‘d, arc points which can¬ 
not now be as •ertained, no publick sU ps having ever 
been taken in this atfair, and his Majesty’s intentions, 
if in truth he had any such, becoming abortive by 
the sudden illness which seized him on the first of 
Feinuary lG85, and which, in a few days afterwards, 
put an end to his reign and life. IBs death was by 
many supposed to have been the effect of poison ; but 
although there is reason to believe that this suspicion 
was harboured by j)ersons very near to him, and among 
others, as I have heard, by the Dutchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, it appears, upon the whole, to rest upon very 
slender foundations.* 


*Mr. Fox liiid ihis report from the family of his mother, great- 
grandauglitcr to tlie Dutchess of Portsmoutli.—The Dutchess of Ports- 
moutli lived to a very advanced age, and retained her faculties to the 
period of her death, which happened in 1734, at Aubigny.—Mr. Fox’s 
mother, when very young, saw her at that place; and many of the Lenox 
family, with whom Mr. Fox was subsequently acquainted, had, no doubt, 
frequently conversed with her. 
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His character. 


respect to the character of this Prince, upon 
the delineation of which so much pains have been 
employed, by the various writers who treat of the 
history of his time, it must be confessed that the facts 
which have been noticed in the foregoing pages, 
furnish but too many illustrations of the more unfa¬ 
vourable parts of it. From these we may collect, 
that his ambition was directed solely against his sub¬ 
jects, while he was completely indifferent concerning 
the figure which he or they might make in the ge¬ 
neral affairs of Europe; and that his desire of power 
w'as more unmixed with the love of glory than that 
of any other man whom history has recorded; that 
he was unprincipled, ungrateful, mean, and treache¬ 
rous, to which may be added vindictive, and re¬ 
morseless. For Burnet, in refusing to him the praise 
of clemency and forgiveness seems to be perfectly 
justifiable, nor is it conceivable upon what pretence 
his partizans have taken this ground of panegyriek. 
1 doubt whether a single instance can be produced, 
of his having spared the life of any one whom 
motives, either of policy, or of revenge, prompted 
him to destroy. 'I’o alledge that of Monmouth, as it 
would be an affront to human nature, so would it 
likewise imply the most severe of all satires against 
the monarch himself, and we may add too an unde¬ 
served one. For in order to consider it as an act of 
meritorious forbearance on his part, that he did not 
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follow the example of Constantine, and Philip the 
Second, by imbruing his hands in the blood of his 
son, we must first suppose him to have been wholly 
void of every natural affection, which does not appear 
to have been the case. His declaration, that he 
would have pardoned Essex, being made when that 
nobleman was dead, and not followed by any act 
evincing its sincerity, can surely obtain no credit 
from men of sense. If he had really had the inten¬ 
tion, he ought not to have made such a declaration, 
unless he accompanied it with some mark of kind¬ 
ness to the relations, or with some act of mercy to 
the friends, of the deceased. Considering it as a mere 
piece of hypocrisy, we cannot help looking upon it 
as one of the most odious passages of his life. This 
ill-tirncd boast of his intended mercy, and the brutal 
taunt with which he accompanied his mitigation, (if 
so it may be called,) of Russel’s sentence, show his 
insensibility and hardness to have been such, that 
in (jucstions where right and feelings were concerned, 
his good sense, and even the good taste for which he 
has been so much extolled, seemed wholly to desert 
him. 


CHAPTER 


On the other hand, it would be want of candour His good quiili 
to maintain, that Charles was entirely destitute of good 
qualities ,• nor was the propriety of Burnet’s com pa- 
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CHAPTER nsoii between him and Tiberius ever felt, 1 imagine, 

-by any one but its author. He was gay and affable, 

and, if incapable of the sentiments belonging to 
pride of a laudable sort, he was at least free from 
haughtiness and insolence. 'Hie praise of j)oliteness, 
which the Stoicks are not perhaps wrong in classing 
among the moral virtues, provided they admit it to 
be one of the lowest order, has never been denied 
him, and he had in an eminent degree that facility 
of temper which, though considered by some mo¬ 
ralists as nearly allied to vice, yet, inasmuch as it con¬ 
tributes greatly to the happiness of those around us, 
is, in itself, not only an engaging, but an estimal)le 
quality. His support of the Queen during the heats 
raised by the Popish plot, ought to be taken rather as 
a proof that he was not a monster, than to be ascribed 
to him as a merit; but his steadiness to his brother, 
though it may and ought, in a great measure, to be ac¬ 
counted for upon selfish principles, had at least a strong 
resemblance to virtue. 

The best part of this Prince’s character seems to 
have been his kindness towards his mistresses, and his 
affection for his children, and others nearly connected 
to him by the ties of blood. His recommendation of 
the Dutchess of Portsmouth and Mrs. Gwyn, upon his 
death-bed, to his successour, is much to his honour; 
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and they who censure it, seem, in their zeal to show 
themselves strict moralists, to have suffered their no¬ 
tions of vice and virtue to have fallen into strange 
confusion. Charles’s connection with those ladies might 
be vicious, but at a moment when that connection 
was upon the point of being finally, and irrevocably 
dissolved, to concern himself about their future wel¬ 
fare, and to recommend them to his brother with 
earnest tenderness, was virtue. It is not for the interest 
of morality that the good and evil actions, even 
of bad men, should be confounded. His affection for 
the Duke of Gloucester, and for the Dutchess of 
Orleans, seems to have been sincere and cordial. To 
attribute, as some have done, his grief for the loss of 
the first to political considerations, founded upon 
an intended balance of power between his two bro¬ 
thers, would be an absurd refinement, whatever were 
his general disposition ; but when we reflect upon that 
carelessness which, especially in his youth, was a con¬ 
spicuous feature of his character, the absurdity becomes 
still more striking. And though Burnet more covertly, 
and Ludlow more openly, insinuate that his fondness 
for his sister was of a criminal nature, 1 never could 
find that there was any ground whatever for such a 
suspicion; nor does the little that remains of their 
epistolary correspondence give it the smallest counte¬ 
nance. Upon the whole, Charles the Second was a bad 
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man, and a bad king; let us not palliate his crimes; but 
neither let us adopt false or doubtful imputations, for 
the purpose of making him a Monster. 

ntfleci.ons Whoever reviews the interesting period which we 

upon ihc proha- ^ . . 

bic conscqoin- jjayc becii discussing, upon the principle recommended 

CCS of his reign o i. i * 

and death. in the outsct of this chapter, will find, that, from the 
consideration of the past, to prognosticate the future, 
would, at the moment of Charles’s demise, be no easy 
task. Between two persons, one of whom should expect 
that the country would remain sunk in slavery, the 
other, that the cause of freedom would revive and 
triumph, it would be difficult to decide, whose reasons 
were better supported, whose speculations the more 
probable. I should guess that he who desponded, had 
looked more at the state of the publick, while he who 
was sanguine, had fixed his eyes more attentively 
upon the person who was about to mount the throne. 
Upon reviewing the two great parties of the nation, 
one observation occurs very forcibly, and tliat is, that 
the great strength of the Whigs consisted in their 
being able to brand their adversaries as favourers of 
Popery; that of the Torif's, (as far as their strength de¬ 
pended upon opinion, and not merely upon the power 
of the crown,) in their finding colour to represent the 
Whigs as republicans. From this observation wc 
may draw a further inference, that, in proportion to 
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the rashness of the Crown, in avowing and pressing 
forward the cause of Popery, and to the moderation ” 
and steadiness of the AVhigs, in adhering to the form of 
monarchy, would be the chance of the people of Eng¬ 
land, for changing an ignominious despotism, for glory, 
liberty, and happiness. 
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Charles the Second expired on the sixth of Fe¬ 
bruary 1684-5, and on the same day his successour was 
proclaimed King in London, with the usual formalities, 
by the title of James the Second. The great influence 
whicii this prince was supposed to have possessed in 
the goverument, during the latter years of his brother’s 
reign, and the expectation which was entertained, in 
consequence, that his measures, when monarch, would 
be of the same character and complexion with those 
which he was known to have highly approved, and of 
which he was thought by many to have been the prin¬ 
cipal author, when a subject, left little room for that 
spirit of speculation, which generally attends a demise 
of the Crown. And thus an event, which, when appre¬ 
hended a few years before, had, according to a slrong 
expression of Sir William Temple, been looked upon as 
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cHAm.R end of the world, was now deemed to be of sinnil 

■-comparative importance. 

First steps of hU Its tendency, indeed, was rather to ensure persever- 

ance than to effect any change in the system which had 
been of late years pursued. As there are, however, some 
steps indispensably necessary on the accession of a new 
prince to the throne, to these the publick attention was 
directed, and, though the character of James had been 
long so generally understood, as to leave little doubt re¬ 
specting the political maxims and principles by which 
his reign would be governed, there was probably much 
curiosity, as upon such occasions there always is, with 
regard to the conduct he would pursue in matters of 
less importance, and to the general language and beha¬ 
viour which he would adopt in his new situation. His 
first step was, of course, to assemble the privy council, 
to whom h» spoke as follows: 

Bcforc I cntcr upon any other business, I think tit 
“ to say sometliing to you. Since it hath pleased Al- 
“ mighty God to place me in this situation, and I am 
“ now to succeed so good and gracious a king, as well 
“ as so very kind I think it fit to declare to 

“ you, that I will dndeavotrr to follow his example, and 
“ most especially in that of his great clemency and 
“ tendern^s to his people. I have been reported to be 
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‘‘ be a man for arbitrary power; but that is not the 

“ only story that has been made of me: and 1 shall- 

“ make it my endeavour to preserve this government, ***’ 

“ both in Church and State, as it is now by law esta- 
“ blished. I know the principles of the Church of Eng- 
“ land are for Monarchy, and the members of it have 
“ shown themselves good and loyal subjects ; therefore 

I shall always take care to defend and support it. I 
“ know too, that the laws of England are sufficient 
“ to make the King as great a monarch as I can wish ; 

“ and as I shall never depart from the just rights and 
“ prerogatives of the crown, so I shall never invade 
“ any man's property. I have often heretofore ven- 
“ tured my life in defence of this nation ; and I shall 
“ go as far as any man in preserving it in all its just 
“ rights and liberties." * 

With this declaration the council were so highly sa- 
tisfied, that they supplicated his Majesty to make it 
publick, which was accordingly done ; and it is reported 
to have been received with unbounded applause by the 
greater part of the nation. Some, perhaps, there were, 
who did not think the boast of having ventured his life, 
very manly, and who, considering the transactions of 
the last years of Charles’s reign, were not much en¬ 
couraged by the promise of imhating that monarch in 


* Keimet, III, 420. 
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CHAPTER clemency and tenderness to his subjects. To these it 

-- might appear, that whatever there was of consolatory 

***"' in the King’s disclaimer of arbitrary power, and pro¬ 
fessed attachment to the laws, was totally done away, as 
well by the consideration of what his Majesty’s notions 
of power and law were, as by his declaration, that he 
would follow the example of a predecessor, whose go¬ 
vernment had not only been marked with the violation, 
in particular cases, of all the most sacred laws of the 
.realm, but had latterly, by the disuse of parliaments 
in defiance of the statute of the sixteenth year of his 
reign, stood upon a foundation radically and fundamen¬ 
tally illegal. To others it might occur, that even the 
promise to the Church of England, though express with 
respect to the condition of it, which was no other than 
]>erfect acquiescence in what the King deemed to be 
the true principles of monarchy, was rather vague with 
regard to the nature, or degree of support to which the 
royal speaker might conceive himself engagpd. The: 
words, although, in any interpretation of them, they 
conveyed more than he possibly ever intended to 
perfonn, did by no means express the sense which at 
that time, by his friends, and afterwards by his ene¬ 
mies, was endeavoured to be fixed on them. There was 
indeed a promise to support the establishment of the 
Cljiurch, and consequ^itly the laws upon which that 
establishment immediately rested; but by no means 
an engagement to maintain all the collateral provisions 

I 
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which some of its more zealous members might judge chawer 
necessary for its security. —. 

But whatever doubts or difficulties might be felt, few 
or none were expressed.' Ube Whigs, as a vanquished 
party, were either silent, or not listened to, and the 
Tories were in a temper of mind which does not easily 
admit suspicion. They were not more delighted with the 
victory they had obtained over their adversaries, than 
witli the additional stability which, as they vainly ima¬ 
gined, the accession of the new monarch was likely to 
give to their system. The truth is, that, his religion ex¬ 
cepted, (and that objection they were sanguine enough 
to consider as done away by a few gracious words in fa¬ 
vour of the Cliurch,) James was every way better suited 
to their purpose than his brother. I'hey had entertained 
continual apprehensions, not perhaps wholly unfound¬ 
ed, of the late King’s returning kindness to Monmouth, 
the consequences of which could not easily be calculat¬ 
ed ; whereas, every occurrence that had happened, as 
well as every circumstance in James’s situation, seemed 
to make him utterly irreconcileable with the Whigs. 

Besides, after the reproach, as well as alarm, which the 
notoriety of Charles’s treacherous character must so 
often have caused them, the very circumstance of hav¬ 
ing at their head a Prince, of whom they could with 
any colour hold out to their adherents, that his word was 
to be depended upon, was in itself a matter of Uiumph 
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CHAPTER exultation. Accordingly the watchword of the 

—^-- party was every where, TVe have the word of a King, and 

a word never yet broken; and to such a length was the 
spirit of adulation, or perhaps delusion, carried, that 
this royal declaration was said to be a better security for 
the liberty and religion of the nation, than any which 
the law could devise.* 

King, though much pleased, no doubt, with the 
popularity which seemed to attend the commencement 
of his reign, as a powerful medium for establishing the 
system of absolute power, did not suffer himself, by any 
show of affection from his people, to be diverted from his 
design of rendering his government independent of 
them. To this design we must look as the main-spring 
of all his actions at this period; for with regard to the 
Roman Catholick religion, it is by no means certain 
that he had yet thought of obtaining for it any thing 
Ministers reap, ^^orc thaii a completc tolcration. With this view, there* 

pointed. * 

fore, he could not take a more judicious resolution than 
that which he had declared in his speech to the privy 
council, and to which he seems, at this time, to have 
stedfastly adhered, of making the government of his 
predecessor the model for his own. He therefore con¬ 
tinued in Uieir ofhees, notwithstanding the personal ob¬ 
jections he might have to some of them, those servants 
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of the late King, during wliose administration that 
Prince had been so successful in subduing his subjects, 
and eradicating almost from the minds of Englishmen 
every sentiment of liberty. 

Even the Matqui.^ of Halifax, who was supposed to 
have remonstrated against many of the late measures, 
and to have been busy in recommending a change of 
system to Charles, was continued in high employment 
by James, who told him, that, of all his jpast conduct, 
he should remember only his behaviour upon the Ex¬ 
clusion Bill, to which that nobleman had made a zea¬ 
lous and distinguished opposition; a handsome expres¬ 
sion, which has been the more noticed, as well because 
it is almost the single instance of this Prince's showing 
any disposition to forget injuries, as on account of a de¬ 
licacy and propriety in the wording of it by no means 
t’amiliar to him. 

Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, whom he ap¬ 
pointed Lord Treasurer, was in all respects calculated to 
be a ht instrument for the purposes then in view. Besides 
being upon the worst terms with Halifax, in whom 
alone, of all his ministers, James was likely to find any 
bias in favour of popular principles, he was, both from 
prejudice of education, and from interest, inasmuch as 
he had aspired to be the head of the 'I'ories, a great 
favourer of those servile principles of the Church of 
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SundetUnd. 


England, which had lately been so highly extolled from 
the throne. His near relation to the Dutchess of York 
might also be some recommendation, but his privity 
to the late pecuniary transactions between the courts 
of Versailles and London, and the cordiality with which 
he concurred in them, were by far more powerlnl ti¬ 
tles to his new master’s confidence. For it must be ob¬ 
served of this minister, as well as of many others 
of his party, that his high notions, as they arc fre¬ 
quently styled, of power, regarded only the relation 
between the King and his subjects, and not that in 
which he might stand with respect to I'oreign Princes; 
so that, provided he could, by a dependence, how¬ 
ever servile, upon Lewis the Fourteenth, be placed 
above the controul of his Parliament ami people at 
home, he considered the honour of the crown un¬ 
sullied. 

Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, who was con¬ 
tinued as Secretary of State, bad been at one period a 
supporter of the Exclusion BiH, and had been suspected 
of having offered the Dutchess of Portsmouth to ob¬ 
tain the succession of the crown for her son, the Duke 
of Richmond. Nay more. King James, in his memoire, 
charges him with having intended, just at the time of 
Charles’s death, to send him into a second banishment 


* Maephenon’s State Papers, 1.147 
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but with regard to this last point, it appears evident to 

me, that many things in those memoirs relative to this- 

f’hul, were written after James’s abdication, and in the 
gr(;atost bitterness of spirit, when lie was probably in a 
f 'll of mind to believe any thing against a person by 
wJ' /t !i.; ‘onccived himself to have been basely desert¬ 
ed. I’ho reappointment, therefore, of this nobleman to 
...iportant an office, is to be accounted for partly 
upon the general principle above mentioned, of making 
the 3w reign a mere continuation of the former, and 
partly upoii Sunderland’s extraordinary talents for in¬ 
gratiating hinise] " witli persons in power, and persuad¬ 
ing them that he was the fittest instrument for their pur¬ 
poses ; a talent in which he seems to have surpassed all 
the intriguing statesmen of his time, or perhaps of any 
other. 

An intimate connection with the court of Versailles 
beiiig the p incipal engine by Avhich the favourite pro- 
jeet of abso.ute monarchy was to be effected, James, 
for the purpose of fixing and cementing that connection, 
sent for M. 1., Ikrillon, the French ambassadour, the 
very day after his accession, and entered into the most 
confidential diseoui’se with him. He explained to him 
his motives for intending to call a parliament, as well 
as his resolution to levy by authority, the revenue which 
his predecessor had enjoyed in virtue of a grant of par¬ 
liament which determined with his life. He made 

M 
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general profc'ssions of attachment to Lewis, declared 
that in all aftairs of importance it was his intention to 
consult that monarch, and apologized, upon the ground 
of the urgency of the case, for acting in the instance 
mentioned without his advice. Money was not directly 
mentioned, owing, perhaps, to some sense of shame 
upon that subject, which his brother had never expe¬ 
rienced ; but lest there should be a doubt whether that 
object were implied in the desire of support and [)ro- 
tection, Rochester was directed to explain the matter 
more fully, and to give a more distinct interpretation of 
these general terms. Accordingly, that minister waited 
the next morning upon Barillon, and after having re¬ 
peated, and enlarged upon the reasons for calling a par¬ 
liament, stated, as an additional argument in defence of 
the measure, that without it, his master would become 
too chargeable to the French King; adding, however, 
that the assistance which might be expected from a 
Parliament, did not exempt him altogether from the 
necessity of resorting to that prince for pecuniary aitls, 
for that without such, he would be at the mercy of his 
subjects, and that upon this beginning would depend 
the whole fortune of the reign.* If Rochester actually 
expressed himself as Barillon relates, the use intended 
to be made of Parliament, cannot but cause the most 
lively indignation, while it furnishes a complete answer 


* Barilloti's Letter, February 19, lG8i, in the A|>pcn(lix. 
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10 llic iiistorians who accuse the parliaments of those 

(lays of unseasonable parsimony in their grants to the-- 

Stuart Kings; for the grants of the people of England 
were not destined, it seems, to enable their Kings to 
oppose the power of France, or even to be inde¬ 
pendent of her, but to render the influence which Lewis 
was resolved to preserve in this country, less chargeable 
to him, by furnishing their quota to the support of his 
royal dependant. 

The French arnbassadour sent immediately a detailed 
a(‘count of these conversations to his court, where, pro¬ 
bably, they were not received with the less satisfaction 
on account of the request contained in them having 
bccii anticipated. Within a very few days from that 
in which the latter of them had passed, he was em¬ 
powered to accompany the delivery of a letter from his 
master, Avith the agreeable news of having received 
from him bills of exchange to the amount of five hun¬ 
dred thousand livres, to be used in whatever manner 
might be convenient to the King of England’s service. 

The account which Barillon gives, of the manner in 
which this sum was received, is altogether ridiculous: 
the King’s eyes were full of tears, and three of his mi¬ 
nisters, Rochester, Sunderland, and Godolphin^ came 
severally to the French arnbassadour, to express the 
‘fense their master had of the obligation, in terms the 
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most lavish.* Indeed, demonstrations of gratitude from 
the King directly, as well as through Ins ministers, for 
this supply, were such, as if they had been used by 
some unfortunate individual, who, with his whole fa¬ 
mily, had been saved, by the timely succour of some 
kind and powerful protector, from a gaol and all its 
horrours, would be deemed rather too strong than too 
weak. Barillon himself seems surprised when he re* 
lates them; but imputes them to what was probably 
their real cause, to the apprehensions that had been 
entertained, (very unreasonable ones!) that the King of 
France might no longer choose to interfere in the affairs 
of England, and consequently his support could not be 
relied on for the grand object of assimilating this go¬ 
vernment to his own. 

If such apprehensions did exist, it is probable that 
they were chiefly owing to the very careless manner, to 
say the least, in which Lewis had of late fulfilled his pe¬ 
cuniary engagements to Charles, so as to amount, in 
the opinion of the English ministers, to an actual breach 
of promise. But the circumstances were in some re¬ 
spects altered. The French King had been convinced 
that Charles would never call a parliament; nay fur¬ 
ther, perhaps, that if he did, he would not be trusted 


* BariHon’s Letter, Feb. 26 , in the Appendiv. 
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by one; and considering him therefore entirely in his 
power, acted from that principle in insolent minds, 
which makes them fond of ill-treating and insulting 
those whom they have degraded to a dependence on 
them. But James would probably be obliged at the 
commencement of a new reign, to call a parliament, 
and if well used by such a body, and abandoned by 
France, might give up his project of arbitrary power, 
and consent to govern according to the laws and con¬ 
stitution. In such an event, Lewis easily foresaw, that, 
instead of an useful dependant, he might find upon 
the throne of England a formidable enemy. Indeed, 
this Prince and his ministers seem all along, with a sa¬ 
gacity that does them credit, to have foreseen, and to 
have justly estimated, the dangers to which they would 
be liable, if a cordial union should ever take place be¬ 
tween a King of England and his Parliament, and the 
British councils be directed by men enlightened and 
wanned by the genuine principles of liberty. It was 
therefore an object of great moment to bind the new 
King, as early as possible, to the system of depen¬ 
dency upon France; and matter of no less triumph 
to the court of Versailles to have retained him 
by so moderate a fee, than to that of London to 
receive a sum, which, though small, was thought 
valuable, as an earnest of better wages, and tutiire 
protection. 
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cHAmn fpf gQjj^P Lewis’s favourite object 

-to annex to his dominion ivliat remained of the Spanish 

Treaty «ith Netherlands, US wcll on account of their own intrinsic 

Spain disiicnsed i i i i i t • i • 

"iih. value, as to enable him to destroy the United rrovmccs 
and the Pi ince of Orange; and this object Clmiies had 
bound himself, by treaty with Spain, to oppose. In tlie 
joy, therefor^, occasioned by tliis noble manner of pro¬ 
ceeding, (for such it was called by all the parties con¬ 
cerned,) the first step ivas to agree, without hesitation, 
that Charles’s treaty with Spain determined with his 
life; a decision w hich, if the disregard that had been 
shown to it, did not render the question concerning it 
nugatory, it would be difficult to support upon any 
principles of national law or justice. The manner in 
which the late King had conducted himself upon the 
subject of this treaty, that is to say, the violation of it, 
without formally renouncing it, was gravely commend¬ 
ed, and stated to be no more tluui what might justly be 
expected from him; but the present King was declared 
to be still more free, and in no way bound by a treaty, 
from the execution of which his brother had judged 
himself to be sufficiently dispensed. I’his appears to 
be a nice distinction, and what that degree of obligation 
was, from which James w as exempt, but which had lain 
upon Charles, who neither thought himself bound, nor 
was expected by othei’s to execute th<i treaty, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive.* 

♦Barillon’s Dispatches, May 6, l68j. Apptndix. 
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This preliminary being adjusted, the meaning of 
wliich, through all this contemptible shuffling, was 
that James, by giving up all concern for the Spanish 
Netherlands, should be at liberty to acquiesce in, or 
to s(‘con(l, whatever might be the ambitious projects of 
the court of Versailles, it was determined that Lord 
Churchill should be sent to Paris to obtain further pe¬ 
cuniary aids. But such was the impression made by 
the f rankness and generosity of Lewis, that there was 
no question of discussing or capitulating, but every 
thing was remitted to that Prince, and to the informa¬ 
tion his ininistei’s might give him, respecting the exi¬ 
gency of affairs in England. He who had so handsomely 
been beforehand, in granting the assistance of five hun¬ 
dred thousand livres, was only to be thanked for past, 
not importuned for future, munificence.* Thus ended, 
for the present, this disgusting scene of iniquity and 
nonsense, in which all the actors seemed to vie with 
each other in prostituting the sacred names of friend¬ 
ship, generosity, and gratitude, in one of the mean¬ 
est and most criminal transactions which history re¬ 
cords. 

The principal parties in the business, besides tl.e 
King himself, to whose capacity, at least, if not to liis 
>ituation, it ivas more suitable, and Lord Churchill, who 
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* Biirillon’s Dispatches, Ftb. 2f), KiSJ. .Apjendii. 
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CHAPTER acted as an inferior agent, were Sunderland, Rochester, 

-and Godolphin, all men of high rank, and considerable 

abilities, but whose understandings, as well as their 
principles, seem to have been corrupted by the perni¬ 
cious schemes in which they were engaged. With re¬ 
spect to the last mentioned nobleman in j)articular, it 
is impossible, without pain, to see him engaged in such 
transactions. With what self-humiliation must he not 
have reflected upon them in subsequent periods of his 
life! How little could Barillon gm^s that he was ne- 
gociating with one who was destined to be at the head 
of an administration, which, in a tew yeare, would send 
the same Lord Churchill, not to Paris to implore Lewis 
for succours towards enslaving England, or to thank 
him for pensions to her monarch, but to combine all 
Europe against him, in the cause of liberty ; to rout his 
armies, to take his towns, to humble his pride, and to 
shake to the foundation that fabrick of power which it 
had been the business of a long life to raise at the ex¬ 
pense of every sentiment of tenderness to his subjects, 
and of justice and good faith to foreign nations! Jt is 
with difficulty the reader can persuade himself that the 
Godolphin and Churchill here mentioned, are the sanu' 
persons who were afterwards, one in the cabinet, one in the 
field, the great conductors of the war of the Succession. 
How little do tliey appear in one inttance ! how great in 
the other! And the investigation of the cause to which 
this excessive difference is principally owing, will pro- 
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(hicc a most useful lesson. Is the clitFerence to be attri¬ 
buted to any superiority of genius in the prince whom 
they served in the latter period of their lives.? Queen 
i\nnes capacity appears to have been inferior even to her 
father’s. Did they enjoy in a greater degree her favour 
and confidence ? The very reverse is the fact. But in 
one case they were the tools of a King plotting against 
his people; in the other, the ministers of a free govern¬ 
ment acting upon enlarged principles, and with energies 
which no state that is not in some degree republican can 
supply. How forcibly must the contemplation of these 
men in such opposite situations teach persons engaged 
in political life, that a free and popular government is 
desirable, not only for the publick good, but for their 
own greatness and consideration, for every object of ge¬ 
nerous ambition! 

The King having, as has been related, first privately 
communicated his intentions to the French anibassa- 
dour, issued proclamations for the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment, and for levying upon his sole authority, the 
customs and other duties which had constituted part 
of the late King’s revenue, but to which, the acts grant¬ 
ing them having expired with the Prince, James was 
not legally entitled. He was advised by Lord Guild¬ 
ford, whom he had continued in the office of Keeper 
of the Great Seal, and who upon such a subject there-f 

fore, was a person likely to ha.ve the greatest weight, to 
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satisfy himself with directing the money to be kejit 
in the Exchequer for the disposal of Parliament, 
which was shortly to meet; and by others, to take 
bonds from the merchants for the duties, to be paid 
when Parliament should legalize them.* But these ex¬ 
pedients were not suited to the King's views, who, as 
well on account of his engagement with France, as from 
his own disposition, was determined to take no step that 
might indicate .an intention of governing by Parlia¬ 
ments, or a consciousness of his being dependant upon 
them for his revenue. He adopted, therefore, the ad¬ 
vice of Jefferies, advice not resulting so much, proba¬ 
bly, either from ignorance or violence of disposition, as 
from his knowledge that it would be most agreeable to 
his master; and directed the duties to be paid as in the 
former reign. It was pretended, that an interruption in 
levying some of the duties might be hurtful to trade ; 
but as every difficulty of that kind was obviated by the 
expedients proposed, this arbitrary and violent measure 
can Avith no colour be ascribed to a regard to publick 
convenience, nor to any other motive than to a desire 
of reviving Charles the Firet’s claims to the power of 
taxation, and of furnishing a most intelligible comment 
upon his speech to the council on the day of bis acces¬ 
sion. It became evident what the King’s notions were, 
with respect to that regal prerogative from which he 
professed himself determined never to depart, and to 

* Life of Lord Keeper North. 
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that property which he would never invade. What were chapter 

the remaining rights and liberties of the nation, which -^— 

lie was to preserve, might be more difficult to discover; 
but that the laws of England, in the royal interpreta¬ 
tion of them, were sufficient to make the King as great 
a monarch as he, or indeed any prince, could desire, 
was a point that could not be disputed. This violation 
of law was in itself most flagrant: it was applied to 
a j)oint well understood, and thought to have been so 
completely settled by repeated and most explicit decla¬ 
rations, of the legislature, that it must have been doubt¬ 
ful whether even the most corrupt judges, if the ques¬ 
tion had been tried, would have had the audacity to de¬ 
cide it against the subject. But no resistance was made; 
nor did the example of Hampden, which a half cen¬ 
tury before had been so successful, and rendered that 
patriot’s name so illustrious, tempt any one to emulate 
his fame ; so completely had the crafty and sangui¬ 
nary measures of the late reign attained the object 
to which they were directed, and rendered all men 
cither afraid or unwilling to exert themselves in the 
cause of liberty. 

On the other hand, addresses the most servile were Addicsifi. 
daily sent to the throne. That of the University of 
Oxford stated, that the religion which they professed 
bound them to unconditional obedience to their sove- 
rci2:n, without restrictions or limitations; and the So- 
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ciety of Barristers and Students of the Middle Temple 
thanked his Majesty for the attention he had shown to 
the trade of the kingdom, concerning wliich, and its ba¬ 
lance, (and upon this last article they laid particular 
stress,) they seemed to think themselves peculiarly call¬ 
ed upon to deliver their opinion ; but whatever might 
be their knowledge in matters of trade, it was at least 
equal to that which these addressers showed in the laws 
and constitution of their country, since they boldly af¬ 
firmed the King’s right to levy the duties, and declared 
that it had never been disputed but by persons engaged 
in what they were pleased to call, rebellion against his 
royal father. The address concluded with a sort of 
prayer, that all his Majesty’s subjects might be as good 
lawyers as themselves, and disposed to acknowledge the 
royal prerogative in all its extent. 

If these addresses are remarkable for their sciwility, 
that of the Gentlemen and Freeholders of the county of 
Suffolk was no less so for the spirit of party violence 
that was displayed in it. I'hey would take care, they 
said, to choose representatives who should no more 
endure those who had been for the Exclusion Bill, 
than the last Parliament had the abhorrers of the asso¬ 
ciation ; and thus not only endeavoured to keep up his 
Majesty’s resentment against a part of their fellow 
subjects, but engaged themselves to imitate, for the 
purpose of retaliation, that part of the conduct of their 
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adversaries, which they considered as most illegal and 
oppressive.* - 

1685. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that among all the Observations on 
adula^^ory addresses of this time, there is not to be 
fo.iiui, ill any one of them, any declaration of disbelief 
ill the Popish Plot, or any charge upon the late Parlia-- 
ment, for hav ing prosecuted it, though it could not but 
be well known, that such topicks would, of all others, 
be most agreeable to the Court. Hence we may collect 
that the delusion on this subject was by no means at an 
end, and 1 hat they who, out of a desire to render history 
conlormable to the principles of political justice, at¬ 
tribute the unpopularity, and downfal of the Whigs, 
to the indignation excited by their furious and sangui¬ 
nary prosecution of the j)lot, are egregiously mistaken. 

If this had been in any degree the prevailing sentiment, 
it is utterly unaccountable, that, so far from its appear¬ 
ing in any of the addresses of these times, this most just 
ground of reproach upon the Whig jvarty, and the Par¬ 
liament in which they had had the superiority, was the 
only one omitted in them. The fact appears to have 
been the very reverse of what such historians suppose, 
and the activity of the late parliamentary leaders, in 
prosecuting the Popish plot, was the principal eircum- 
stance which reconciled the nation for a time, to their 


* Kapin. 
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chaJter otjjer proceedings; that their conduct in that business, 

- (now so justly condemned,) was the grand engine of 

their power, and that when that failed, they were soon 
overpowered by the united forces of bigotry and cor¬ 
ruption. They xvere hated by a great part of the nation, 
not for their crimes, but for their virtues. To be above 
corruption is always odious to the corrupt, and to en¬ 
tertain more enlarged and juster notions of philo¬ 
sophy and government, is often a cause of alarm to 
the narrow minded and superstitious. In those days 
particularly, it was obvious to refer to the confusion, 
greatly exaggerated, of the times of the Commonwealth: 
and it was an excellent watch-word of alarm, to accuse 
every lover of law and liberty, of designs to revive the 
tragical scene which liad closed the life of the first 
Charles. In this spirit, therefore, the Exclusion Bill, and 
the alledged conspiracies of Sidney and Kussel were, as 
might naturally be expected, the chief charges urged 
against the Whigs; but their conduct on the subject of 
the Popish plot, was so far from being the cause of the 
hatred borne to them, that it was not even used as a 
topick of accusation against them. 

uif KirgsDe- ordcF to kccp up that spirit in the nation, which was 

thought to be manifested in the addresses, his Majesty 
ordered the Declaration, to which allusion was made 
in the last chapter, to be published,interwoven with a his¬ 
tory of the Rye-house plot, which is said to have been 
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drawn l)y Dr. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester. The princi- chafer 

pal drift of this publication was, to load the memory of- 

SiduL'y and Russel, and to blacken the character of the 
Duke of Monmouth, by wickedly confounding the con¬ 
sultations holden by them, with the plot for assassinat¬ 
ing the late King, and in this object, it seems in a 
great measure to have succeeded. He also caused to be in'! attestatioa 

^ ^ of his dying a 

published, an attestation of his brother's having died a 
Roman Catholick, together with two papers, drawn up 
by him, in favour of that persuasion. 'J'his is generally 
considered to have been a very ill-advised instance of 
zeal; but probably James thought, that, at a time when 
people seemed to be so in love with his power, he might 
safely venture to indulge himself in a display of his 
attachment to his religion ; and perhaps too, it might 
be thought good policy, to show that a Prince, who 
had been so highly complimented as Charles had 
been, for the restoration and protection of the church, 
had, in truth, been a Catholick, and thus, to inculcate 
an opinion, that the Church of England might not 
only be safe, but highly favoured, under the reign of a 
Popish Prince. 


Partly from similar motives, and partly to gratify the Penecution el 
natural vindictiveness of his temper, he persevered in a 
most cruel persecution of the Protestant Dissenters, 
upon the most frivolous pretences. The courts of jus¬ 
tice, as in Charles’s days, were instruments equally 
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read}', either for seconding the policy, or for gratifying 
the bad passions, of the Monarch ; and Jefferies, whom 
the late King had appointed Chief Justice of England, 
a little before Sidney’s trial, was a man entirely agree¬ 
able to the temper, and suitable to the purpo.ses, of the 
present government. He was thought not to be very 
learned in his profession; but what might be wanting 
in knowledge, he made up in positiveness ; and indeed 
whatever might be the difficulties in questions between 
one object and another, the fashionable doctrine which 
prevailed at that time, of supporting the King’s prero¬ 
gative in its full extent, and without restriction or limit¬ 
ation, rendered, to such as espoused it, all that branch 
of law, which is called constitutional,* extremely easy 
and simj)le. He was as submissive and mean to those 
above him, as he was haughty and insolent to those 
who were in any degree in his power; and if in his own 
conduct he did not exhibit a very nice regard for mo¬ 
rality, or even for decency, he never failed to animad¬ 
vert upon, and to punish, the most slight deviation in 
othei-s, with the utmost severity, especially if they were 
pei-sons whom he suspected to be no favourites of the 
Court. 

Before this magistrate was brought for trial, by a jury 
sufficiently prepossessed in favour of Tory politicks, the 
Rev. Richard Baxter, a dissenting minister; a pious 
and learned man, of exemplary character, always re- 
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markable for his attachment to monarchy, and for lean- 

ing to moderate measures in the difl’erences between- 

the church, and those of his persuasion. The pretence 
for this prosecution was, a supposed reference of some 
passages in one of his works, to the bishops of the 
church of England; a reference which was certainly 
not intended by him, and which could not have been 
made out to any jury that had been less prejudiced, 
or under any other direction than that of Jefferies. The 
real motive Avas, the desire of [)unishing an eminent dis¬ 
senting teacher, whose reputation Avas high among his 
sect, and Avho Avas supposed to favour the political opi¬ 
nions of the Whigs. He Avas found guilty, and Jefferies, 
in passing sentence upon him, loaded him Avith the 
coarsest reproaches and bitterest taunts. He called him 
sometimes, by Avay of derision, a saint, sometimes, in 
plainer terms, an old rogue; and classed this respect¬ 
able divine, to whom the only crime imputed, Avas the 
having spoken disrespectfully of the bishops of a com¬ 
munion to Avhich he did not belong, Avith the infamous 
Oates, who had been lately convicted of perjury. He 
finished Avith declaring, that it Avas matter of publick 
notoriety, that there Avas a formed design to ruin the 
King and the nation, in Avhich this old man Avas the 
principal incendiary. Nor is it improbable that this de¬ 
claration, absurd as it Avas, might gain belief^ at a time 
Avhen the credulity of the triumphant party Avas at its 
height. 

o 
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ciiArTER Qf jijjg credulity it seems to be no inconsiderable 

-testimony, that some affected nicct3% Avliich .lauK's had 

; shown, with regard to the ceremonies to be used towards 
the French ambassadour, was highly magnified, and re¬ 
presented to be an indication o(‘ the difierent lone that 
was to be taken by the present King, in regai d to Ibreign 
powers, and particularly to the court of Versailles. 
The King was represented as a IVincc eminently jea¬ 
lous of the national honour, and determined to pix'serve 
the balance of pow(!r in Europe, by opposing the ambi¬ 
tious projects of France, at the very time wlu'n he was 
supplicating Lewis to be his pensioner, and expressing 
the most extravagant gratitude, for having been accepted 
as such. From the information which we now have, it 
appears that his applications to Lewis for money were 
incessant, and that the difficulties Avere all on the side 
of the French court.* Of the historians who Avrotc 
prior to the inspection of the papers in the Foreign 
Office in France, Burnet is the only one Avho seems to 
have known that James’s pretensions of indej)endency 
with respect to the French King, were, (as he terms 
them,) only a show ; but there can now be no reason to 
doubt tlie truth of the anecdote which he relates, that 
LcAvis, soon after, told the Duke of Villcroy,f that if 
James showed any apparent uneasiness concerning the 

* Vide Appendix passim, 
r Vide Burnet, Vol, II. p. 302. 
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balance of power, (and there is some reason to suppose 
lie did,) in liis conversations witli the Spanish, and other 
foreign ambassadours, his intention was, probably, to 
alarm the Court of Versailles, and thereby to extort pe¬ 
cuniary assistance to a greater extent; while, on the 
other hand, Lewis, secure in the knowledge, that his 
views of absolute power must continue him in depend- 
ance uiion France, seems to have refused further sup- 
])lies, and even in some measure to have withdrawn 
those which had been stipulated, as a mark of his dis- 
])leasure with his dependant, for assuming a higher tone 
than he thought becoming.* 

Whetlicr with a view of giving some countenance to 
those who were praising him upon the abovementioned 
topick, or from what other motive it is now not easy to 
conjecture, James seems to have wished to be upon ap¬ 
parent good terms, at least, with the Prince of Orange; 
and after some corresjiondence with that Prince, con- 
(“crning the protection afllbrded by him, and the States 
(Jeneral, to Monmouth, and otlier obnoxious persons, it 
aj)pears that he declared himself, in consequence of 
certain explanations and concessions, perfectly satisfied. 
It is to be remarked, however, that lie thought it neces¬ 
sary to give the French ambassadour an account of this 
transaction, and in a manner to apologize to him for 
entering into any sort of terms with a son-in-law, Avhu 

* Lewis’s Letter to Barillon, April'24. Appendix. 
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was supposed to be hostile in disposition to the French 
King. He assured Barillon, that a change of system, on 
the part of tlie Prince of Orange, in regard to Lewis, 
should be a condition of his reconciliation: he after¬ 
wards informed him, that the Prince of Orange had an¬ 
swered him satisfactorily in all other respects, but had 
not taken notice of his wish that he should connect 
himself with France; but never told him that he had, 
notwithstanding the Prince’s silence on that material 
point, expressed himself completely satisfied with him.* 
That a proposition to the Prince of Orange, to connect 
himself in politicks with Lewis, would, (if made,) have 
been rejected, in the manner in w-hich the King’s ac¬ 
count to Barillon implies that it Avas, there can be no 
doubt; but whether Janies ever had the assurance to 
make it, is more questionable; for, as he e\ideiitly 
acted disingenuously with the ambassadour, in conceal¬ 
ing from him the complete satisfaction he had express¬ 
ed of the Prince of Orange’s present conduct ;f it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that he deceived him still 
further, and pretended to have made an application, 
which he had never hazarded. However, the ascer¬ 
taining of this fact is by no means necessary for the illus¬ 
tration, either of the general history, or of James’s par¬ 
ticular character; since it appears, that the proposition. 


^ Barilloii’s Dispatcliw, March ], and 5. i^j)|)endi.v. 
+ Hairymjde’s Mem. II. llG. 
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if made, was rejected; and James is, in any case, equally 
convicted of insincerity; the only point in question 
being, whether he deceived the French ainbassadour, 
in regard to the fact of his having made the proposi¬ 
tion, or to tlie sentiments he expressed upon its being 
refused. Nothing serves more to show the dependance 
in whicii lie considered himself to be upon Lewis, than 
these contemptible shifts, to which he condescended, 
for the purposes of explaining, and apologizing for, 
such parts of his conduct, as might be supposed to be 
less agreeable to that monarch than the rest. An English 
Parliament acting upon constitutional principles, and 
the Prince of Orange, were the two enemies whom Lewis 
most dreaded; and accordingly, whenever Janies found 
it necessary to make approaches to either of them, an 
apology was immediately to be offered to the French 
ainbassadour, to which truth sometimes and honour was 
always sacrificed.* 

Mr. Hume says, the King found himself, by degrees, 
under the necessity of falling into an union with the 
French monarch, who could alone assist him, in pro¬ 
moting the Catholick religion in England. But when 
that historian wrote, those documents had not been 
made publick, from which the account of the commu¬ 
nications with Barillon has been taken, and by which it 
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appears, that a connection with France was. as well in 
point of time, as in importance, the first ohject of his 
reign, and that the immediate spccifick motive- to that 
connection, was the same as that of his brother; the 
desire of rendering himself independent of J^irliament, 
and absolute, not that oi’ establishing Popery in Fiiig- 
land, which was considered as a more remote contin* 
gency.* That this was the case, is evident from all the 
circumstances of the transaction, and especially from 
the zeal with which he was served in it by Ministers 
who Avere never suspected of any leaning towards Po¬ 
pery, and not one of whom, (Sunderland excepted.) 
could be brought to the measures that were afterwards 
taken in fiivour of that religion. It is the more material 
to attend to this distinction, because the Tory historians, 
especially such of them as are not .Jacobites, have 
taken much pains to induce us to attribute the violence s 
and illegalities of this reign to James's religion, which 
was peculiar to him, rather than to that desire of ab¬ 
solute power, which so many other princes have had, 
have, and always will have in common with him. 'I'he 
policy of such misrepresentation is obvious. If this 
reign is to be considered as a period insulated, as it 
Avere, and unconnected Avith the general course of 
history, and if the events of it are to be attributed ex¬ 
clusively, to the particular character, and particular at- 
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lacliiiuMils of the monarch, tlic sole inference will be, that 
wr must not have a Catholick for our Kinw ; whereas, if 
we consider it, which history well warrants us to do,as a 
part of that system which had been pursued by all the 
Stuart Kings, as well prior, as subsequent, to the Re¬ 
storation, the lesson which it affords is very different, 
as well as far more instructive. We arc taught, gene¬ 
rally, the dangers Englishmen will always be liable to, 
if, from favour to a Prince upon the throne, or from a 
confidence, however grounded, that his views are agree¬ 
able to our own notions of the constitution, we, in any 
considerable degree, abate of that vigilant, and unre¬ 
mitting jealousy of the power of the crown, which can 
alone secure to us the effect of those wise laws that 
have b(!('n j)ro\ ided for the benefit of the subject; and 
still more particularly, that it is in vain to think of mak¬ 
ing a comj)romisc with power, and by yielding to it in 
other j)oints, preserving some favourite object, such, 
for instance, as the church in James’s case, from its 
grasp. 


Previous to meeting his English Parliament, Janies 
direett'd a parliament which had been summoned in 
the preceding reign, to asstmible at Edinburgh, and 
appointed the Duke of Queensbury his commissioner. 
This ajipointmcnt is, in itsc'lf, a strong indication, that 
the King’s views, with regard to Scotland at least, were 
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similar to those which I liave ascribed to him in Eng¬ 
land ; and that they did not at that time extend to tlie 
introduction of Popery, but were altogether directed to 
the establishment of absolute power as the etui, and to 
the support of an episcopal church, upon the model of 
the church of England, as the means. For Queensbury 
had explained himself to his Majesty, in the fullest 
manner, upon the subject of religion; and while he 
professed himself to be ready, (as indeed his conduct in 
the late reign had sufficiently proved,) to go any length 
in supporting royal power, and in persecuting the Pres¬ 
byterians, had made it a condition of his services, that 
he might understand from his Majesty, that there Mas 
no intention of changing the established religion; for if 
such was the object, he could not make any one step 
with him in that matter. James received this declara¬ 
tion most kindly; assured him he had no such inten¬ 
tion, and that he would have a parliament, to which he, 
Queensbury, should go as commissioner; and giving 
all possible assurances in the matter of religion, get the 
revenue to be settled, and such other laws to be past, 
as might be necessary for the publick safety. With these 
promises the Duke was not only satisfied at the time, 
but declared, at a subsequent period, that they had 
been made in so frank and hearty a manner, as made 
him conclude, that it was impossible that the King 
should be acting a part. And this nobleman was consi- 
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derecl, and is handed down to us by contemporary 
writers, as a man of a penetrating genius, nor has it ever 
been the national character of the country to which he 
belonged, to be more liable to be imposed upon, than 
the rest of mankind. 

'J’he Scottish Parliament met on the 23d of April, and 
Avas opened by the Commissioner, with the following 
letter from the King: 

“ M V Lo e. u s AND G e n t l e m e n , 

“ 7’he many experiences ^vc have had of the loyalty, 
“ and exemplary forwardness of that our ancient 
“ kingdom, by their representatives in parliament Jissem- 
“ bled, in the leign of our deceased, and most*entirely 
“ beloved brother, of ever blessed memory, made us 
“ desirous to call you at this time, in the beginning of 
“ our ndgii, lo give you an opportunity, not only of 
“ showing your duty to us in the same manner, but 
“ likewise of being exemplary to others, in your demon- 
“ stralions of affection to our person, and compliance 
“ with our desires, as you have most eminently been 
“ in times past, to a degree never to be forgotten by 
“ us, nor, (we hope,) lo be contradicted by your future 
‘‘ practices. That which we are at this time to pro- 
“ ]K)se unto you is, what is as necessary for your safety 
‘‘ as our service, and what has a tendency more to sc- 
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-“ aggrandising our power and authority, (though in it 

“ consists the greatest security of your rights and intc- 
“ rests, these never having been in danger, except when 
“ the royal power was brought too low to protect them,) 
“ which now we are resolved to maintain in its greatest 
“ lustre, to the end we may be the more enabled to dc- 
fend and protect your religion as established by law; 
“ and your rights and properties (which was our design 
“ in calling this parliament) against fanatical contriv- 
“ ances, murderers and assassins, who having no fear 
“ of God, more than honour for us, have brought you 
“ into such difficulties, as only the blessing of God upon 
“ the steady resolutions, and actings of our said dearest 
“ royal brother, and those employed by him, (in prosc- 
“ cution* of the good and wholesome laws, by you here- 
“ tofore offered,) could have saved you from the most 
“ horrid confusions, and inevitable ruin. Nothing has 
“ been left unattempted by those wild, and inhuman 
“ traitors, for endeavouring to overturn your peace : and 
“ therefore, we have good reason to hope, that nothing 
“ will be wanting in you, to secure yourselves and 
“ us from their outrages and violence, in time c«m- 
“ ing; and to take care that such conspirators meet 
“ with their just deservings, so as others may thereby 
“ be deterred from courses so little agreeable to religion, 
“ or their duty and allegiance to us. These things wc 
“ considered to be of so great importance to our royal. 
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“ as well as the universal, interest of that our kingdom, 
“ that we were fully resolved, in person, to have pro- 
“ posed the needful remedies to you. But things having 
“ so fallen out, as render this impossible for us, we have 
“ now thought fit, to send our right trusty, and right 
“ entirely beloved cousin, and counsellor, William Duke 
“ of Queensbury, to be our commissioner amongst you ; 
“ of whose abilities and qualifications wc have reason 
“ to be fully satisfied, and of whose faithfulness to us, 
“ and zeal for our interest, we have had signal proofs, 
“ in the times of our greatest difficulties. Him we have 
“ fully entrusted in all things relating to our service^ 
“ and your own prosperity and happiness, and there- 
“ fore, you are to give him entire trust and credit, as you 
“ now see we have done, from whose prudence, and 
“ your most dutiful affection to us, wc have Aill confi- 
“ dence of your entire compliance and assistance in all 
“ those matters, wherein he is instructed as aforesaid. 
“ Wc do therefore, not only recommend unto you, that 
“ such things be done as are necessary in this juncture, 
for your own peace, and the support of our royal in- 
“ terest, of which we had so much experience when 
“ amongst you, that we cannot doubt of your full and 
“ ample expressing the same on this occasion, by which 
“ the great concern wc have in you, our ancient and 
“ kindly people, may still increase, and you may trans- 
“ mit your loyal actions, (as examples of duty,) to your 
posterity. In full confidence whereof we do assure 
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“ you of our royal favour and protection, in all your 
“ concerns; and so we bid you heartily farewell.” 

This letter deserves the more attention, because, as 
tlie proceedings of the Scotch parliament, according to 
a remarkable expression in the letter itself, were in¬ 
tended to be an example to others, there is the greatest 
reason to suppose the matter of it must have been ma¬ 
turely weighed and considered. His Majesty first com¬ 
pliments the Scotch parliament, upon their peculiar 
loyalty, and dutiful behaviour in past times, meaning, 
no doubt, to contrast their conduct with that of those 
English parliaments who had passed the Exclusion Bill, 
the Disbanding Act, the Habeas Corpus Act, and other 
measures hostile to his favourite principh's of govern¬ 
ment. He states the granting of an independant re¬ 
venue, and the supporting the prerogative in its greatest 
lustre, if not the aggrandizing of it, to be necessary for 
the preservation of their religion, established by law, 
(that is the Protestant Episcopacy,) as well as for th(‘ 
security of their properties against fanatical assassins 
and murderers; thus emphatically announcing a com¬ 
plete union of interests between the Crown and the 
Church. He then bestows a complete and imqualifii'd 
approbation of the persecuting measures of the last 
reign, in which he had borne so great a share: and to 
those measures, and to the steadiness with which they 
had begii persevered in, he ascribes the c.scape of 
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both church and state fronj the fanaticks, and cx- 
])resscs his regret tiiat he could not l.)e })resent, to 
propose in person, the other remedies of a similar na¬ 
ture, wiiich he recommended as needful in the present 
conjuncture. 

Now, it is proper, in this place, to enquire into the 
nature of the measures thus extolled, as well for the 
purpose of elucidating the characters of the King and 
his Scottish ministers, as for that of rendering more in¬ 
telligible the subsequent proceedings of the parliament, 
and the other events w hich soon after took place in that 
kingdom. Some general notions maj be formed of that 
course of proceedings, wdiich, according to his Majesty’s 
opinion, had been so laudablj and resolutely pursued 
during the late reign, from the circumstances alluded to 
in the preceding chapter, when it is understood, that 
the sentences of Argyle and Laurie of Blackwood were 
not detached instances of o{)pression, but rather a sam¬ 
ple of the general system of administration. 'I'he co¬ 
venant, which had been so solemnly taken by the 
w hole kingdom, and, among the rest, by the King him- 
sell’, had been declared to be unlawful, and a refusal to 
abjure it had been made subject to the severest [ic- 
ualties. Episcopacy, w'hich was detested by a great 
majority of the nation, had been established, and all 
publick exercise of religion, in the forms to which the 
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people were most attached, had been prohibited, '('he 
attendance upon field conventicles had been made 
highly penal, and the preaching at them capital; by 
which means, according to the computation of a late 
writer, no less remarkable, for the accuracy of his facts, 
than for the force and justness of his reasonings, at least 
seventeen thousand persons in one district were involved 
in criminality, and became the object of persecution. 
After this, letters had been issued by government, for¬ 
bidding the intcrcommuning with persons who had 
neglected, or refused, to appear before the privy coun¬ 
cil, when cited Ibr the above crimes; a proceeding, by 
Avhich, not only all succour or assistance to such per¬ 
sons, but, according to the strict sense of the word made 
use of, all intercourse with them, was rendered criminal, 
and subjected him who disobeyed the prohibition to 
the same penalties, whether capital or others, which 
were affixed to the alledged crimes of the party with 
whom he had intercommuned.* 

These measures not proving eftectual for the purpose 
for which they were intended, or, as some say, the ob¬ 
ject of Charles the Second’s government being to pro¬ 
voke an insurrection, a demand was made upon the 
landholders, in the district supposed to be most disaf- 


* Laing’s Hist. Vol. IV. 34. GO. 74. Woodrow, 
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fected, of bonds, whereby they were to become respon¬ 
sible for their wives, families, tenants, and servants ; 
and likewise for the wives, families, and servants of 
their tenants, and finally, for all persons living upon 
their estates; that they should not withdraw from the 
church, frequent or preach at conventicles, nor give any 
succour, or have any intercourse with persons with 
whom it was forbidden to intercominune; and the pe¬ 
nalties attached to the breach of this engagement, the 
keeping of which was obviously out of -the power of 
him who was required to make it, were to be the same 
as those, whether capital or other, to which the several 
persons, for whom he engaged, might be liable. The 
landholders, not being willing to subscribe to their own 
destruction, refused to execute the bonds, and this was 
thought sufficient grounds for considering the district 
to which they belonged as in a state of rebellion. 
English and Irish armies were ordered to the frontiers; 
a train of artillery, and the militia, were sent into the 
district itself; and six thousand Highlanders, who 
were let loose upon its inhabitants, to exercise 
every species of pillage and plunder, were connived 
at, or rather encouraged, in excesses of a still more 
atrocious nature.* 

The bonds being still refused, the government had 

* Burnet. Woodrow. Laing, IV. 8J. 
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recourse to an expedient of a most extraordinary na¬ 
ture ; and issued what the Scotch called a writ of JiUw- 
burrows, against the whole district. This writ of Law- 
burrows issouicwhat analogous to what we call swe(trin<> 
the peace against any one, and had hitherto been sup¬ 
posed, as the other is wdth us, to be applicable to tin* 
disputes of private individuals, and to the apprehen¬ 
sions, which, in consequence of such disputes, they 
may mutually entertain of each other. A Government 
swearing the peace against its subjects was a new 
spectacle ; but if a private subject, under fear of another, 
hath a right to such a security, hotc much more the govern¬ 
ment itself? was thought an unansw'crablc argument. 
Such are the sophistries which tyrants deem satisfactory. 
Thus are thc'y willing even to de scend from their lof¬ 
tiness, into the situation of subjects or private men, 
when it is for the purpose ol‘ acijuiring additional 
powers of persecution ; and thus truly Ibrmidable and 
terrifick are they, when they pretend alarm and fi'ar. 
By these writs, the persons against whom they were 
directed, were bound, as in case of the former bonds, 
to conditions which were not in their power to fulfil, 
such as the preventing of conventicles and the like, 
under such penalties as the privy council might indict, 
and a disobedience to them was followed by outlawry 
and confiscation. 

The conduct of the Duke of .Lauderdale who was the 
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chief actor in these scenes of violence and iniquity, was 

completely approved and justified at Court; but, in -- 

consequence, probably, of the state of politicks in Eng¬ 
land, at a time when the Whigs were strongest in the 
House of Commons, some of these grievances were in 
part redressed, and the Highlanders, and writs of Law- 
burrows WTre recalled. Ikit the country was still treat¬ 
ed like a conquered country. The Highlanders were re¬ 
placed by an army of five thousand regulars, and garri¬ 
sons were placed in private houses. The persecution 
of conventicles continued ; and ample indemnity was 
grant(‘d for every species of violence that might be ex¬ 
ercised by those employed to suppress them. In this 
state of things, the assassination and murder of Sharp, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, by a troop of fanaticks, 
who had been driven to madness by the oppre.ssiou 
of Carmichael, one of that prelate’s instruments, while 
it gave an additional spur to the vindictive temper of 
the government, was considered by it as a justification 
for every mode and degree of cruelty and persecution. 

'J’h('- outrage committed by a few individuals, was iin- 
])uted to the whole fanatick sect, as the government 
termed them, or, in other words, to a description of 
peojrle which composed a great majority of the popula¬ 
tion in the low-lands of Scotland ; and those who at¬ 
tended field or armed conventicles, were ordered to be 
i ndiscriminately massacred. 
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By such means an insurrection was at last produced, 
whicii, from the wi'akness, or, as some suppose, Irorn 
the wicked policy of an administration eager for confis¬ 
cations, and desirous ot such a state of the country as 
might, in some measure, justify their course of govern¬ 
ment, * [made such a progress that the insurgents] be¬ 
came masters of Glasgow, and the country adjacent. 
To quell these insurgents, who, undisciplined as they 
were, had defeated Graham, afterwards Viscount Dun¬ 
dee, the Duke of Monmouth was sent with an army 
from England ; but, lest the generous mildness of liis 
nature should prevail, he had sealed orders, which he. 
was not to open till in sight of the rebels, enjoining 
him not to treat with them, but to fall upon them, with¬ 
out any previous negotiation. In pursuance of tlu'sc 
orders, the insurgents w'cre attacked at Jlothwell Britige, 
where, though they were entirely routed and dispersed, 
yet, because those who surrendered at discretion were 
not put to death, and the army, by the strict enforcing 
of discipline, Avere prevented from plunder and other 
outrages, it was represented by James, and in some 
degree even by the King, that Monmouth had actixl as 
if he had meant rather to put himself at the head of the 


* The words l)ctw<.'en the brackets have been inserted to coinideit 
the sense, there having been evidciiily tin omission in the niuiiiiM ri[n. 
copy. E. 
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fanaticks than to repel them, and were inclined rather 
to court their friendship than to punish tlicir rebellion. 
All complaints against Lauderdale were dismissed; his 
power confirmed ; and an act of indemnity, which had 
been procured at Monmouth’s intercession, was so 
clogged with exceptions, as to be of little use to any 
but to the agents of tyranny. Several persons, who 
were neither directly, nor indirectly concerned in the 
murder of the Archbishop, M^ere executed as an expi¬ 
ation for that offence ; * but many more were obliged 
to compound for their lives, by submitting to the most 
rapacious extortion, which at this particular ])criod, 
seems to have been the engine of op})a‘ssion most 
in fashion, and which Avas extended, not only to those 
who had been in any way concerned in tlie insurrec¬ 
tion, but to those who had negleeted to attend the 
standard of the King, when displayed against what M’as 
styled, in the usual insulting language of tyrants, a most 
unnatural reljcllion. 

The (juiet produced by such means, was, as might be ^ 
expected, of no long duration. Enthusiasm ivas in- 
(Mcascd by persecution, and the lanatiek preachers 
found no difficulty in persuading their fioclis, to throw 
ofi'all allegiance to a government which ati’orded them, 
no protection. The King was declared to be an apostate 
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- Cargill, one of the most cnthusiastick among the 
preachers, pronounced a formal sentence of excommu¬ 
nication against him, his brother the Duke of ^"ork, 
and others, their ministers and abettors. 'J'his outrage 
upon majesty, together with an insurrection, contempti¬ 
ble in point of numbers and strength, in which Cameron, 
another field-preacher, had been killed, furnished a jtre- 
tence which was by no means neglected, for new cruel¬ 
ties, and executions; but neither death nor torture were 
sufficient to subdue the minds of Cargill, and his in¬ 
trepid followers. They all gloried in their sufl’erings; 
nor could the meanest of them be brought to purchase 
their lives by a retractation of their principles, or even 
by any expression that might be construed into an ap¬ 
probation of their persecutors. The cft'ect of this he- 
roick constancy upon the minds of their oppressors, was 
to persuade them not to lessen the numbers of execu¬ 
tions, but to render them more private ;* whereby they 
exposed the true character of their government, which 
was notseverity, but violence, not justice, but vengeance: 
for, example being the only legitimate end of punish¬ 
ment, where that is likely to encourage, rather than to 
deter, (as the government in these instances seems to 
have apprehended,) and consequently to prove more 
pernicious than salutary, every punishment inflicted by 
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the magistrate is cruelty ; every execution, murder. The 
rage of punishment did not stop even here; but ques¬ 
tions were put to persons, and in many instances to 
persons under torture, who had not been proved to 
have been in any of the insurrections, whetlier they 
considered the Archbishop's assassination as murder^ the 
rising at Bothwcll Bridge rebellion^ and Charles a lawful 
King. The refusal to answer these questions, or the 
answering of them in an unsatisfactory manner, was 
deemed a proof of guilt, and immediate execution 
ensued. 

These last proceeditigs had taken place while James 
himself had the government in his hands, and under his 
immediate directions. Not long after, and Avhen the Ex- 
clusionists in England were supposed to be entirely defeat¬ 
ed, was passed, (James being the King’s comnnssioner,) 
the famous Bill of Succession, declaring that no differ¬ 
ence of religion, nor any statute or law grounded upon 
such, or any other pretence, could defeat the hei cditary 
right of the heir to the crown, and that to propose any 
limitation upon the future administration of such heir, 
was high treason. But the Protestant religion was to be 
secured ; for those who were most obsequious to the 
Court, and the most willing and forward instruments of 
its tyranny, were, nevertheless, zealous Protestants. A 
'Jest was therefore framed for this purpose, which was 
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imposed upon all persons exercising any civil or military 
functions whatever, the royal family alone excepted; 
but to the declaration of adherence to the Protestant 
religion, was added a recognition of the King’s sujirc- 
inacy in ecclesiastical matters, and a complete renun¬ 
ciation in civil concerns, of every right belonging to a 
free subject. An adherence to the Protestant religion, 
according to the confession of it referred to in the test, 
seemed to some inconsistent with the acknowledgment 
of the King’s supremacy, and that clause of the oath 
which related to civil matters, inasmuch as it declared 
against endeavouring at any alteration in the Church 
or State, seemed incompatible with the duties of a 
counsellor or a member of parliament. Upon these 
grounds the Earl of Argyle, in taking the oath, thought 
fit to declare as follows: 

“ T have considered the test, and I am very desirous 
“ t 0 2 :ivc obedience as 1‘ar as 1 can. 1 am confident the 
“ Parliament never intended to impose contradictory 
“ oaths; therefore I think no man can cxjilain it but 
“ for himself. Accordingly I take it, as far as it is con- 
“ sistent with itself, and the Prot(?stant religion. And J 
“ do declare, that 1 mean not to liind up myself in my 
“ station, and in a lawful way, to wish and endeavour 
“ any alteration I think to the advantage of the Church 
“ or State, not repugnant to the Protestant Religion 
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“ and my loyalty. And this 1 understand as a part of 
“ tlie oath.”—And for this declaration, though unno¬ 
ticed at the time, he was in a few days afterwards com¬ 
mitted, and shortly after sentenced to die.* Nor was 
the test applied only to those for whom it had been 
originally instituted, but by being offered to those nu¬ 
merous classes of people who were within the reach of 
the late severe criminal laws, as an alternative for death 
or confiscation, it might fairly be said to be imposed 
upon the greater part of the country. 

Not long after these transactions, .lames took his final 
leave of the government, and in his parting speech re¬ 
commended, in the strongest terms, the support of the 
church. 'J'his gracious expression, the sincerity of which 
seemed to be evinced by his conduct to the conventi- 
clcrs, and the severity with which he had enforced the 
test, obtained him a testimonial from the Bishops of his 
affection to their Protestant church ; a testimonial, to 
which, upon the principle, that they arc the best friends 
to the church, who are most willing to persecute such 


* The disgusting ease with which .lames, (in his Memoirs, iSIacpher- 
son’s State Papers, I. 1123) speaks of Argyle’s ease, iiis pretenee, that lie 
put his life in jeopardy only with a view to seize his pioperty, seem 
to destroy all notions of this Prinee’s having had any honour or con- 
seienee; nor after this, can we give imtch credit to the declaration, 
that Argylc’s life was not uimed at. Aotc from Mr. I'ox's Common- 
PUu e book. 
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as dissent from it, he was, notwithstanding his own non¬ 
conformity, most amply entitled.* 

Quecnsberry’s administration ensued, in which the 
maxims that had guided his predecessors w'ere so far 
from being relinquished, that they were pursued, if 
possible, with greater steadiness and activity. Lawrie 
of Blackwood w'as condemned for having holden in¬ 
tercourse w'ith a rebel, whose name was not to be 
found in any of the lists of the intercomniuned or 
proscribed; and a proclamation was issued, threat¬ 
ening all who were in like circumstances with a si¬ 
milar fate. 'J’he intercourse with rebels having been 
in great parts of the kingdom promiscuous and uni¬ 
versal, more than twenty thousand persons were 
objects of this menace, f Fines and extortions of 
all kinds were employed to enrich the publick trea¬ 
sury, to which, therefore, the multiplication of crimes 
became a fruitful source of revenue; and lest it 
should not be sufficiently so, husbands were made 
answerable, (and that too with a retrospect,) for the 
absence of their wives from church; a circum¬ 
stance which the Presbyterian women’s aversion to 
the episcopal form of worship, had rendered very 
general .f 


* Barnet. 
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This system of government, and especially the rigour 
with which those concerned in the late insurrections, 
the excommunieation of the King, or the other outrages 
complained of, were pursued and hunted, sometimes 
by blood-hounds, sometimes by soldiers almost equally 
savage, and afterwards shot like wild beasts,* drove 
some of those sectaries who were styled Cameronians, 
and other proscribed persons, to measures of absolute 
desperation. They made a declaration, which they 
caused to be atlixed to difterent churches, importing, 
that they would use the law of retaliation, and “ tec 
“ trill," said they, “ •punish as enemies to God, and to the 
“ covenant, such persons as shall make it their work to imbrue 
“ their hands in our blood; and chiefly, if they shall con- 
“ tinuc obstinately, and with habitual malice to proceed 
“ against us,’' with more to the like etfect.* Upon such 
an occasion, the interference of government became 
necessary. The government did indeed interfere, and 
by a vote of council, ordered, that' whoever owned, or 
refused to disown, the Declaration on oath, should be 
put to death, in the presence of two witnesses, thougli 
unarmed when taken. The execution of this massacre, 
in the twelve counties Avhich \vere principally concern¬ 
ed, was committed to the military, and exceeded, if 
possible, the order itself. The disowning the Declara¬ 
tion was required to be in a particular form prescribed, 

VVooclrow, II. 447. 41!). 
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Women, obstinate in their fanaticism, lest female blood 
should be a stain upon the swords of soldiers engaged 
in this honourable employment, were drowned. The 
habitations, as well of those who had Hed to save them¬ 
selves, as of those who suffered, were burnt and de¬ 
stroyed. Such members of the families of the delin¬ 
quents as were above twelve years old, were imprisoned 
for the purpose of being afterwards transported. The 
brutality of the soldiers was such as might be expected 
from an army let loose from all restraint, and employed 
to execute the royal justice, as it was called, iq>on 
wretches. Graham, who has been mentioned before, 
and who, under the title of Jxird Dundee, a title which 
was probably conferred upon him by James for these 
or similar services, was afterwards esteemed such a hero 
among the Jacobite party, particularly distinguished 
himself. Of six unarmed fugitives whom he seized, he 
caused four to be shot in his presence, nor did the re¬ 
maining two experience any other mercy from him than 
a delay of their doom ; and at another time, having in¬ 
tercepted the flight of one of these victims, he had him 
?.hown to his family, and then murdered in the arms of 
his wife! The example of persons of such high rank, 
and who must be presumed to have had an education 
in some degree correspondent to their station, could 
not fail of operating upon men of a lower order in 
society. The carnage became every day more general 
and more indiscriminate; and the murder of peasants 
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fu their houses, or while employed at their usual work 

ill the fields, by the soldiers, was not only not re- - 

proved or punished, but deemed a meritorious ser- 
vice by their superiors * The demise of King Charles, 
which happened about this time, caused no suspension 
or relaxation in these proceedings, which seemed to 
liave be(!n the crowning measure, as it were, or fi¬ 
nishing stroke, of that system, lor the steady persever¬ 
ance in which James so much admired the resolution of 
his brother. 

It has been judged necessary to detail these transac- ob scivati'jii: 
lions, in a manner which may, to some readers, appear 
an impertinent digression from the narrative in which 
this history is at present engaged,, in order to set in a 
clearer light, some points of the greatest importance. 

In the first place, from the summary review of the af¬ 
fairs of Scotland, and from the complacency with which 
Jamcsl(K)ks back to liis own share of them, joined to the 
general approbation he expressed of the conduct of the 
government in that kingdom, we may form a pretty just 
notion, as well of his maxims of jiolicy, as of his temper 
and disposition, in matters where his bigotry to the Ro¬ 
man Catholick religion had no share. For it is to be on ti,e 
observed, and carefully kept in mind, that the church, 


* Burnet. Woodrow. Laiiig. 
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of which he not only recommends the support, but 
which he showed himself ready to maintain, by the 
most violent means, is the Episcopalian church of the 
the Protestants ; that the test Avhich he enforced al the 
point of the bayonet was a Protestant test, so much so 
indeed, that he himself could not take it; and that the 
more marked character ol' the conventicles, the objects 
of his persecution, was not so much that of hercticks 
excommunicated by the Pope, as of dissenters I'rom the 
church of England, and irrcconcileable enemies to the 
Protestant Liturgy and the Protestant Episcopacy. 
But he judged the church of England to be a most 
fit instrument for rendering the monarchy absolute. 
On the other hand, the Presbyterians were thought na¬ 
turally hostile to the principles of passive obedience, 
and to one or other, or with more probability, to 
both, of these considerations, joined to the natural vio¬ 
lence of his temper, is to be referred the whole of-his 
conduct, in this part of his life, which in this view, 
is rational enough ; but on the supposition of his hav¬ 
ing conceived thus early, the intention of introducing 
Popery upon the ruins of the church of England, is 
wholly unaccountable, and no less absurd, than if a 
general were to put himself to great cost and pains 
to furnish with ammunition, and to strengthen with 
fortifications, a place of which he was actually meditat¬ 
ing the attack. 
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The next important observation that occurs, and to chator 

which even they who are most determined to believe- 

that this Prince had always Popery in view, and held on t4*primary 
every other consideration as subordinate to that primary vernmeiu. 
object, must nevertheless subscribe, is, that the most 
confidential advisers, as well as the most furious sup¬ 
porters, of the measures we have related, were not Ro¬ 
man Catholicks. Lauderdale and Queensberry were 
both Protestants. There is no reason, therefore, to im¬ 
pute any of James’s violence afterwards to the sug¬ 
gestions of his Catholick advisers, since he who had 
been engaged in the series of measures above related, 
with Protestant counsellors and coadjutors, had surely 
nothing to learn from Papists, (whether priests, Jesuits, 
or others,) in the science of tyranny. Lastly, from this on tiic sutc ot 

_ Scotland. 

account we are enabled to form some notion of the 
state of Scotland, at a time when the parliament of 
that kingdom was called to set an example for this, 
and we lind it to have been a state of more absolute 
slavery than at that time subsisted in any part of Christ¬ 
endom. 

The affairs of Scotland being in the state which we Proceedings of 

o the Scotch Par- 

have described, it is no wonder that the King’s letter'“‘"pi 
Avas received with acclamations t)f applause, and that 
the parliament opened, not only with approbation ot 
the government, but even with an enthnsiastick zeal, to 
signalize their loyalty, as well by a perfect acquiescence 
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to the King’s demands, as by the most fulsome expres¬ 
sions of adulation. “ What Prince in Europe, or in the 
“ whole world” said the Chancellor Perth, “ teas ever 
“ like the laic King, except his present Majesty, who had 
“ iindergone every trial of prosperity and adversity, and 
“ whose unwearied clemency xvas not among the least con- 
“ spicuous of his virtues? To advance his honour and 
“ greatness, was the duty of all his subjects, and ought to 
“ be the endeavour of their lives without resene” The 
Parliament voted an address, scarcely less adulatory 
than the Chancellor’s speech. 


“ May it please your Sacred Majesty, 

“ Your Mf\)csty’s gracious and kind remembrance 
“ of the services done by this, your ancient kingdom, 
“ to the late King your brother, of ever glorious mc- 
“ mory, shall rather raise in us ardent desires to c^xci ed 
“ whatever we have done formerly, than make us con- 
“ sider them as deserving the esteem your Majesty is 
“ pleased to express of them in your Letter to us, dated 
“ the twenty-eighth of March. The death of that our 
“ excellent Monarch is lamented by us to all the de- 
“ grees of grief that are consistent with our great joy 
“ for the succession of your Sacred Majesty, who has 
“ not only continued, but secured the happiness, 
“ which his wisdom, his justice, and clemency pro- 
“ cured to us: and having the honour to be the first 
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“ 'arllament which meets by your Royal Authority, of 
“ Aviuch we are very sensible, your Majesty may be 
“ conhd »t, that wc will offer such laws as may best 
“ secure your Majesty’s sacred person, the royal fa¬ 
mily, and government, and be so exemplary loyal, 
” as .o raise your honour and greatness to the utmost 
of our power, which wc shall ever esteem both our 
‘‘ duty and interest. Nor shall wc leave any thing un- 
” done for extirpating all fanaticism, but especially 
‘ those fanatical murtherers and assassins, and for dc- 
“ Iccting and punishing the late conspirators, whose 
“ j>crnicious and execrable designs did so much tend 
*• i(>sid)vcrt your Majesty’s government, and ruin us 
“ aii'i all your Majesty’s faithful subjects. We can 
*• assure you Majesty, that the subjects of this your 
" Majesty’s ancient kingdom are so desirous to exceed 
“ all their predecessors in extraordinary marks of affec- 
•' tion Old obedience to your Majesty, that, (God be 
praist-’d.) the only way to be popular with us, is to be 

• • lamently loyal. Vour Majesty’s care of us, when 
\ >u i >ok us to be your special charge, your wisdom 

•' jii extinguishing: the seeds of rebellion and faction 

• ;r iiongst as, your justice, which was so great, as to 
1)0 for ever exemplary, but above all, your Majesty’s 
free and cheerful securing to us our religion, when 

“ you were the late King’s, your Royal Brother’s Com- 
“ missioner, now again renewed, when you arc our So- 
“ vereign, arc what your subjects here can never forget, 
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“ and therefore your Majesty may expect that we will 
“ think your commands sacred as your person, and 
“ that your inclination will prevent our debates ; nor 
“ did ever any who represented our Monarchs as tlieir 
“ Commissioners, (except your royal self,) meet with 
“ greater respect, or more exact observance from a 
“ Parliament, than the Duke of Queensborry, (whom 
“ your Majesty has so wisely chosen to represent you 
“ in this, and of whose eminent loyalty, and great abi- 
“ lities in all his former employments, this nation hath 
“ seen so many proofs,) shall find from 

“ May it please your Sacred Majesty, 

“ your Majesty’s most humble, most faithful, and 
“ most obedient subjects and servants, 

“ PERTH, Caneell.” 


Nor was this spirit of loyalty, (as it was then called,) 
of abject slaver}^ and unmanly subservience to the will 
of a despot, as it has been justly denominated by the 
more impartial judgment of posterity, confined to words 
only. Acts were passed to ratify all the late judgments, 
however illegal or iniquitous, to indemnify the privy 
council, judges, and all officers of the Crown, civil or 
military, for all the violences they had committed ; to 
authorize the privy council to impose the test upon all 

4 
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ranks of j>eo{)le under such penalties as that board 
might think fit to impose; to extend the punishment of 
death, which had formerly attached upon the preachci-s 
at field conventicles only, to all their auditors, and like¬ 
wise to the preachers at house conventicles; to subject 
to the penalties of treason, all persons who should give, 
or take the covenant, or wTite in defence thereof, or in 
any other way own it to be obligatory; and lastly, in a 
strain of tyranny, for which there was, it is believed, no 
precedent, and which certainly has never been surpass¬ 
ed, to enact, that all such persons as, being cited in 
cases of high treason, field or house conventicles, or 
church irregularities, should refuse to give testimony, 
should be liable to the punishment due by law to the 
criminals against whom they refused to be witnesses. 
It is true that an act was also passed, for confirming all 
former statutes in favour of the Protestant religion as 
then established, in their whole strength and tenour, as 
if they were particularly set down and expressed in the 
said act; but when we recollect the notions which 
Queensberry at that time entertained of the King’s 
views, this proceeding forms no exception to the general 
system of servility which characterized both ministers 
and parliament- All matters in relation to revenue were 
of course settled in the manner most agreeable to his 
.Majesty’s wishes, and the recommendation of his Com¬ 
missioner. 
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While the legislature was doing its part, the execu¬ 
tive government was not behind hand in pursuing the 
system which had been so much commended. A rc- 
fusal to abjure the Declaration in the terms prescribed, 
was every where considered as sufficient cause for im¬ 
mediate execution. In one part of the country, infor¬ 
mation having been received, that a corpse had been 
clandestinely buried, an enquiry took place: it was dug 
up, and found to be that of a person proscribed. Those 
who had interred him, were suspected, not of having 
murdered, but of having harboured him. For this crime, 
their house was destroyed; and the ^omen and children 
of the family being driven out to wander as vagabonds, 
a young man belonging to it was executed by the order 
of Johnston of Westerraw. Against this murder even 
Graham himself is said to have remonstrated, but was 
content with protesting, that the blood was not upon 
his head ; and not being able to persuade a Highland 
officer to execute the order of Johnston, ordered his 
own men to shoot the unhappy victim.* In another 
county, three females, one of sixty-three years of age, 
one of eighteen, and one of twelve, were charged with 
rebellion ; and refusing to abjure the Declaration, were 
sentenced to be drowned. The last waa let off, upon 
condition of her father’s giving a bond for a hundred 


* Woodrow, II. 507. 
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pounds. The elderly woman, who is represented as a 
person of eminent piety, bore her fate with the greatest 
constancy, nor does it appear that her death excited any 
strong sensations in the minds of her savage execu¬ 
tioners. The girl of eighteen was more pitied; and after 
many entreaties, and having been once under water, 
was prevailed upon to utter some words, which might 
be fairly construed into blessing the King, a mode 
of obtaining pardon not unfrequent in cases where 
the persecutors w'ere inclined to relent. Upon this 
it was thought she was safe; but the merciless 
barbarian who sjyiperintendcd this dreadful business, 
was not satisfied, and upon her refusing .the abjur¬ 
ation, she was again plunged into the water, where 
she expired.* It is to be remarked, that being at Both- 
well Bridge and AirVmoss were among the crimes 
stated in the indictment of all three, though, when the 
last of these afiairs happened, one of the girls was only 
thirteen, and the other not eight years of age. At the 
time of the Bothwell Bridge business, they were still 
younger. To recite all the instances of cruelty which 
occurred, would be endless; but it may be necessary 
to remark, that no historical facts are better ascer¬ 
tained than the accounts of them which are to be 
found in WoodroAV. In every instance where there has 
been an opportunity of comparing these accounts with 


* Woodrow, II. iOG. 
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records, and other authentick monuments, they appear 
to be quite correct. 

The Scottish Parliament having thus set, as they had 
been required to do, an eminent example of what was 
then thought duty to the Crown, the King met his Eng¬ 
lish Parliament, on the IQth of May, 1683, and opened 
it with the following speech; 


“ Mv Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ After it pleased Almighty God, to take to his ineir v 
“ the late King my dearest brother, and to bring me 
“ to the peaceable possession of the throne of my an- 
“ cestors, I immediately resolved to call a Parliament, 
“ as the best means to settle every thing upon those 
“ foundations, as may make my reign both easy and 
“ happy to you ; towards which,am disjmsed to con- 
“ tribute alt that is fit for me to do. 

“ What I said to my Privy Council, at my first com- 
“ ing there, I am desirous to renew to you ; wherein I 
“ fully declare my opinion.conccrning the principles of 
“ the Church of England, whose members have showed 
“ themselves so eminently loyal in the worst of times, 
in defence of my father, and support of my brother, 
“ (of blessed memory,) that I will always take care to 
“ defend and support it. I will make it my endeavour to 
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“ prf^erve this government, both in church and state, 
“ as it is by law established: And as I will never de- 
“ part from the just rights and prerogatives of the 
“ Crown, so 1 will never invade any man’s property; and 
“ you may be sure, that having heretofore ventured rny 
“ life in the defence of this nation, I will still go as 
“ far as any man in preserving it in all its just rights and 
“ liberties. 

“ And having given this assurance concerning the 
“ care I will have of your religion and property, 
“ which 1 have chose to do, in the same words which 
“ I used at my first coming to the Crown, the better 
“ to evidence to you, that I spoke them not by chance, 
“ and consequently, that you may firmly rely upon 
“ a promise so solemnly made ; I cannot doubt that 
“ 1 shall fail of suitable returns from you, with all irna- 
“ ginable duty and kindness on your part, and particu- 
“ larly to what relates to the settling of my revenue, 
“ and continuing it, during my life, as it was in the 
“ liletime of my brother. I might use many arguments 
“ to enforce this demand, for the benefit of trade, the 
“ support of the navy, the necessity of the Crown, and 
“ the well being of the government itself, which I must 
“ not suffer to be precarious. But 1 am confident, your 
“ own consideration of what is just and reasonable, will 
“ suggest to you whatsoever might be enlarged upon this 
“ occasion. 
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“ There is one popular argument, which, I foresee, 
“ may be used against what I ask of you, from the 
“ inclination men have for frequent parliaments: which 
“ some may think would be the best security, by feed- 
“ ing me from time to time, by such proportions as 
“ they shall think convenient: And this argument, it 
“ being the first time 1 speak to you .from the Throne, 
“ I will answer once for all, that this would be a very 
“ improper method to take with me; and that the best 
“ way to engage me to meet you often, is always to use 
“ me well. 

“ I expect therefore, that you will comply with me 
“ in what I have desired, and that you will do it speed- 
“ iJy i that it may be a short session, and that we may 
“ meet again to all our satisfactions,” 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I must acquaint you, that I have had news this 
“ morning from Scotland, that Argyle is landed in the 
“ West Highlands, with the men he brought with him 
“ from HollandThi^i^iHerfe are two Declarations pub- 
** lished; one in the name of all those in arms, the other 
“ in his own. It would be too long for me to repeat 
“ the substance of them; it is sufficient to tell you, I 
“ am charged with usurpation and tyranny. The shorter 
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“ of them I have directed to be forthwith communi- 
“ Gated to you. 

“ I will take the best care I can, that this Declara- 
“ tion of their own faction and rebellion may meet with 
“ the reward it deserves: arid I will not doubt but you 
“ will be the more zealous to support the government, 
“ and give me my revenue as 1 have desired it, without 
“ delay.” 

The repetition of the w'ords made use of in his first 
speech to the privy council, shows, that in the opinion 
of the Court at least, they had been well chosen, and 
had answered their purpose; and even the haughty 
language which was added, and was little less than a 
menace to parliament,-if it should not comply with his 
wishes, w'as not, as it appears, unpleasing to the party 
which at that time prevailed, since the revenue enjoyed 
by his predecessor, w'as unanimously, and almost imme¬ 
diately, voted to him for life. It was not remarked, in 
publick at least, that the King’s threat of governing 
Avithout parliament, was an unequivocal manifestation of 
his contempt of the law of the country, so distinctly 
established, though so ineffectually secured, by the 
statute of the Itith of Charles the Second, for holding 
triennial parliaments. It is said, Lord Keeper Guild¬ 
ford had prepared a different speech for his Majesty, 
but that this was preferred, as being the King’s own 
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words f and, indeed, that part of it, in which he says 
that he must answer once for all, that the Commons' 
giving such proportions as they might think conve¬ 
nient, would be a very improper way with him, bears, 
as well as some others, the most evident marks of its 
roj-^al origin. It is to be observed, however, that in ar¬ 
guing for his demand, as he styles it, of revenue, he says, 
not that the parliament ought not, but that he must not 
suffer the well-being of the government depending upon 
such revenue, to be precarious; whence it is evident, 
that he intended to have it understood, that, if the par¬ 
liament did not grant, he purposed to levy a revenue 
without their consent. It is impossible that any degree 
of party spirit should so have blinded men, as to prevent 
them from perceiving, in this speech, a determination 
on the part of the King, to conduct his government 
upon the principles of absolute monarchy, and to those 
who were not so possessed with the love of royalty, 
which creates a kind of passionate affection for who¬ 
ever happens to be the wearer of the Crown, the vin¬ 
dictive manner in which he speaks of Argyle’s invasion, 
might afford sufficient evidence of the temper, in which 
his power would be administered. In that part of his 
speech he first betrays his personal feelings towards the 
unfortunate nobleman, whom, in his brothers reign, he 
had so cruelly and treacherously oppressed, by dwelling 


* Life of Lord Keeper North. Ralph. 
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upon liis being charged by Argyle with tyranny and 
usurpation, and then declares, that he will take the 
best care, not according to the usual phrases, to protect 
the loyal and well disposed, and to restore tranquillity, 
but that the Declaration of the factious and rebellious 
may meet with the reward it deserves; thus marking 
out revenge and punishment as the consequences of 
victory, upon which he was most intent. 

It is impossible, that in a House of Commons, how¬ 
ever composed, there should not have been many mem¬ 
bers who disapproved the principles of government an¬ 
nounced in the speech, and who were justly alarmed at 
the temper in which it was conceived. But these, over¬ 
powered by numbers, and perhaps afraid of the imput¬ 
ation of being concerned in plots and insurrections, (an 
imputation which, if they had shown any spirit of liber¬ 
ty, would most infallibly have been thrown on them,) 
declined expressing their sentiments ; and, in the short 
session wdiich followed, there was an almost uninter¬ 
rupted unanimity in granting every demand, and ae- 
(juieseing in every wish of the Government. The re¬ 
venue was granted, without any notice being taken of the 
illegal manner in which the King had levied it upon his 
own authority. Argyle was stigmatised as a traitor, nor 
was any desire expressed to examine his Declarations, 
one of which seemed to be purposely withheld Irom 
parliament. Upon the communication of the Duke ot 
Monmouth’s landing in llu^ \\ esf, that nohleniau '..as 
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immediately attainted by Bill. The King’s assurance 
was recognized as a sufficient security for the national 
religion ; and the liberty of the press was destroyed by 
the revival of the statute of the 13lh and 14th of Charles 
the Second. This last circumstance, important as it is, 
does not seem to have excited much attention at the 
time, which, considering the general principles then in 
fashion, is not surprising. That it should have been 
scarcely noticed by any historian, is more wonderful. 
It is true, however, that the terror inspired by the late 
prosecutions for libels, and the violent conduct of the 
courts upon such occasions, rendered a formal destruc¬ 
tion of the liberty of the press a matter of less import¬ 
ance. So little does the magistracy, when it is inclined 
to act tyrannically, stand in need of tyrannical laws to 
effect its purpose. The bare silence and acquiescence 
of the legislature is, in such a case, fully sufficient to 
annihilate, practically speaking, every right and liberty 
of the subject. 

As the grant of revenue was unanimous, so there does 
not appear to have been any thing which can justly be 
styled a debate upon it: though Hume employs several 
pages in giving the arguments which, he affirms, w'erc 
actually made use of, and, as he gives us to underetand, 
in the House of Commons, tor and against the ques¬ 
tion ; arguments which, on both sides, seem to imply a 
considerable love of freedom, and jealousy of royal 
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power, and are not wholly umnixed even with some 
sentiments disrespectful to the King. Now 1 cannot 
find, either from tradition, or from contemporary writ¬ 
ers, any ground to think, that, cither the reasons which 
ilume has adduced, or indeed any other, were urged in 
opposition to tin; grant. The only speech made upon 
tlie occasion, seems to have been that of Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir Edw’ard,) Seymour, who, though of the I’ory 
party, a strenuous opposer of the Exclusion Bill, and 
in general, supposed to have been an approver, if nor 
an adviser, of the tyrannical measures of the late reign, 
has the merit of having stood forward singly, to ri'inind 
the House of what they owed to themselves and their 
constituents. He did not, however, directly oppose the 
grant, but stated, that the elections had been carried 
on under so much court influence, and in other respects 
so illegally, that it was the duty of the House first to 
ascertain, who were the legal members, before they 
jrroceeded to other business of importance ? After hav 
ing pressed this point, he observed, that, if ever it were 
necessary to adopt such an order of proceeding, it wa.s 
more peculiarly so now, when the laws and religion of 
the nation were in evident peril; that the aversion of 
the English people to Popery', and their attachment to 
the laws, Avere such, as to secure these blessings from 
destruction by any other iustrumentality than that of 
parliament it.self, which, however, might be easily ac¬ 
complished, if there were once a parliament entirely de. 
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pendant upon the persons who might harbour such de¬ 
signs ; that it was already rumoured that the Test, and 
Habeas Corpus Acts, the two bulwarks of our religion 
and liberties, were to be repealed; that what he 
stated was so notorious as to need no proof. Having 
descanted with force and ability upon these, and other 
topicks of a similar tendency, he urged his conclusion, 
that the question of royal revenue ought not to be the 
first business of the parliament.* Whether, as Burnet 
thinks, because he was too proud to make any previous 
communication of his intentions, or that the strain of 
his argument was judged to be too bold for the times, 
this speech, whatever secret approbation it might ex¬ 
cite, did not receive from any quarter either applause 
or support. Under those circumstances it was not 
thought necessary to answer him, and the grant was 
voted unanimously, without further discussion. 

As Barillon, in the relation of parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings, transmitted by him to his Court, in which 
he appears at this time to have been very exact, gives 
the same description of Seymours speech and its effects, 
with Burnet, there can be little doubt but their ac¬ 
count is correct. It will be found as well in this, as 
in many other instances, that an unfortunate inattention, 
on the part of the reverend historian, to forms, has made 

* Barillon’s Dispatches, June 2d, and 4tb, .Appendix. Burnet, II, S22. 
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his veracity unjustly called in question. He speaks of 
Seymour’s speech as if it had been a motion in the 
technical sense of the word, for enquiring into the elec¬ 
tions, which had no effect. Now no traces remaining 
of such a motion, and, on the other hand, the elections 
having been at a subsequent period inquired into, 
Ralph almost pronounces the whole account to be erro¬ 
neous ; whereas the only mistake consists in giving the 
name of motion to a suggestion, upon the question of 
a grant. It is whimsical enough, that it should be from 
the account of the French ambassadour, that we are en¬ 
abled to reconcile to the records, and to the forms of 
the English House of Commons, a relation made by a 
distinguished member of the English House of Lords. 
Sir John Reresby does indeed say, that among the gen¬ 
tlemen of the House of Commons whom he accidently 
met, they in general seemed willing to settle a handsome 
revenue upon the King, and to give him money ; but 
whether their grant should be permanent, or only tem¬ 
porary, and to be renewed from time to time by par¬ 
liament, that the nation might be often consulted, was 
the question.* But besides the looseness of the expres¬ 
sion, which may only mean that the point was question¬ 
able, it is to be observed, that he does not relate any 
of the arguments which were brought forward, even in 
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the private conversations to which he refers; and wlieji 
he afterwards gives an account of what passed in the 
House of Commons, (where he was present,) he does 
not hint at any debate having taken place, but rather 
implies the contrary. 

This misrepresentation of Mr. Hume’s is of no small 
importance, inasmuch as, by intimating that such a 
question could be debated at all, and much more, that 
it was debated with the enlightened views, and bold 
topicks of argument with which his genius has supplied 
him, he gives us a very false notion of the character of 
the parliament, and of the times which he is describing. 
It is not improbable, that if the arguments had been 
used, w hich this historian supposes, the utterer of them 
would have been expelled, or sent to the Tower; and it 
is certain, that he would not have been heard with any 
degree of attention, or even patience. 

I’he unanimous vote for trusting the safety of reli¬ 
gion to the King’s Declaration, passed not without ob¬ 
servation ; the rights of the churcli of England being 
the only point upon which, at this time, the parliament 
were in any degree jealous of the royal power. The 
committee of religion had voted unanimously, “ That it 
“ is the opinion of the committee, that this House will 
“ stand by his Majesty with their lives and fortunes, 
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“ according to their bounden duty and allegiance, in 
“ defence of the reformed Church of England, as it is 
now by law establislied; and that an humble address 
“ be presented to his Majesty, to desire him to issue 
“ forth his Royal Proclamation, to cause the penal laws 
“ to be put in execution against all dissenters from the 
“ Church of England whatsoever.” But upon the re¬ 
port of the House, the question of agreeing with the 
committee was evaded by a previous question, and the 
House, with equal unanimity, resolved, “ That this 
“ House doth acquiesce, and entirely rely, and rest 
“ wholly satisfied, on his Majesty’s gracious word, and 
“ repeated declaration to support and defend the reli- 
“ gion of the Church of England, as it is now by Jaw 
“ established, which is dearer to us than our lives.” Mr. 
Echard and Bishop Kennet, two writers of different 
principles, but both churchmen, assign, as the motive of 
this 'vote, the unwillingness of the party then prevalent 
in parliament, to adopt severe measures against the 
Protestant dissenters; but in this notion they are by no 
means supported by the account, imperfect as it is, 
which Sir John Reresby gives of the debate; for he 
makes no mention of tenderness towards dissenters, but 
states, as the chief argument against agreeing with the 
committee, that it might excite a jealousy of the King ;* 
and Barillon expressly says, that the first vole gave 
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great offence to the King, still more to the Queen, and 
that orders were, in consequence, issued to the courl 
members of the House of Commons, to devise soiik'. 
means to get rid of it.* indeed, the general circum¬ 
stances of the times are decisive against the h3q)othesis 
of the two reverend historians; nor is it, as far as I 
know, adopted by any other historians. The probability 
seems to be, that the motion in the committee had been 
originally suggested by some Whig member, who could 
not, with prudence, speak his real sentiments openly, 
and who thought to embarrass the government, by 
touching upon a matter, where the union between tlii' 
church party and the King, would be put to the scvercsl 
test. The zeal of the 'J’ories for persecution, made tlu'm 
at first give into the snare; but when, upon reflection, 
it occurred, that the involving of the Catholicks in one 
common danger with the Protestant dissenters, must he 
displeasing to the King, they drew back without delay, 
and passed the most comprehensive vote of confidenci', 
wliich James could desire.f 

* Vide Biinilon’s letter, Appendi.v. 

f A most curious instance of the circuitous mode, and deep deviee.'- 
to wliich the Whigs, if they wi.slied at this time to oppose ilie couri, 
were obliged to resort, is a schemt; which seems to have iKen scriou.'.ly 
entertained by them, of moving to disqualify from olficc all pcrMUi'i who 
had voted for the cxelusioii. Disqualification from ollices, which they 
liad no means of obtaining, was to them of no importance, an ! hy oliliging 
the King to remove Godolphin, and more es[ieeially Siindi rliiiid, they 
might put the court to considerable difliciiliies. Vide .'\j>|>cn(li.\. 
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Further to manifest their servility to the King, as 
well as their hostility to every principle, that could 
by implication be supposed to be connected with 
Monmouth or his cause, the House of Commons pass¬ 
ed a Bill for the Preservation of his Majesty’s Person, 
in which, after enacting that a written or verbal de¬ 
claration of a treasonable intention, should be tanta¬ 
mount to a treasonable act, they inserted two remark¬ 
able clauses, by one of which, to assert the legiti¬ 
macy of Monmouth's birth-- by the other, to propose in 
parliament any alteration in the succession of the cromi, 
were made likewise high treason. We learn from Bur¬ 
net,* that the first part of this bill was strenuously and 

* Ralph unjustly accuses Burnet of inaccuracy on this occasion, and 
asserts, “ That unfortunately for us, or this Right Reverend author, 
“ there is not the least trace of any such bill to be found in any of the 
“ accounts of this parliament extantand therefore we arc under a ne- 
“ cessity to suppose, that if any such clause was offered, it was by way 
“ of supplement to the bill for tlie preservation of his Majesty’s person 
'' and government, which, no doubt, was strict enough, and which [lasscd 
“ the House of Commons while Monmouth was in arms, just before the 
“ adjournment, but never reached the Lords." 11.911. Now the enact¬ 
ment to which the Bishop alludes, was not, as Ralph supposes, a suppl>>- 
ment to the bill for the preservation of his Majesty’s jierson, but made 
part of the very first clause of it; and the only inaccuracy, if indeed it 
deserves that name, of which Burnet is guilty, is that of calling the bill 
what it really was, a bill for Declaring Treasons, and not giving it its 
formal title of a Bill for the Preservation of his Majesty’s Person, &c. 
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warmly 4ebated, aod that it was chiefly opposed by 
Sergeant Maynard, whose arguments made some im¬ 
pression even at that time ; but whether the Sergeant 
was supported in his opposition, as the word (Mefiy 
would lead us to imagine, or if supported, by whom, 
that historian does not mention; and unfortunately, 
neither of Maynard’s speech itself, nor indeed of any 
opposition whatever to the bill, is there any other 
trace to be found. The crying injustice of the clause, 
which subjected a man to the pains of treason, merely 
for delivering his opinion upon a controverted fact, 
though he should do no act in consequence of such 
opinion, was not, as far as we are infonned, objected 
to, or at all noticed, unless indeed the speech above 
alluded to, in which the speaker is said to have des¬ 
canted upon the general danger of making words trea¬ 
sonable, be supposed to have been applied to this 
clause, as well as to the former part of the bill. That 
the other clause should have passed without opposition. 


The bill is fortonateiy preserved among the papers of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and as it is not, as far as 1 know, any where in print, I have sub> 
joined it in my Appendix. Perhaps stune persons might think it more 
discreet, to leave such a production in obscurity, lest it should ever be 
made use of as a precedent; but whoever peruses with attention some of 
our modem statutes, will perceive; that Uiough not adduced as a prece¬ 
dent, on wxoatAt perhaps, of tlte inansfuebus reign in which it made its 
appearance, it has but too often been used as a model. 
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or even observation, must appear still more extraordi¬ 
nary, when we advert, not only to the nature of the 
clause itself, but to the circumstances of there being ac¬ 
tually in the House, no inconsiderable number of mem¬ 
bers who had, in the former reign, repeatedly voted for 
the Exclusion Bill. 

It is worthy of notice, however, that, while every 
principle of criminal jurisprudence, and every re¬ 
gard to the fundamental rights of the deliberative as¬ 
semblies, which make part of the legislature of the 
nation, were thus shamelessly sacrificed to the eager¬ 
ness which, at this disgraceful period, so generally 
prevailed, of manifesting loyalty, or rather abject 
servility to the Sovereign, there still remained no 
small degree of tenderness for the interests and safety 
of the Church of England, and a sentiment approach¬ 
ing to jealousy upon any matter which might endanger, 
even by the most remote consequences, or put any 
restriction upon her ministers. With this view, as one 
part of the bill did not relate to treasons only, but 
imposed new penalties upon such as should by writ¬ 
ing, printing, preaching, or other speaking, attempt 
to*'bring the King or his government into hatred or 
contempt, there was a special proviso added, “ that 
“ the asserting, and maintaining by any writing, print- 
“ ing, preaching, or any other speaking, the doctrine, 
“ discipline, divine worship, or government of the 
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ciiAiTER M ChurcJi Qf England as it now is by law established, 
—— ** against Popery or any other different or dissenting 
“ opinions, is not intended, and shall not be inter- 
“ preted, or construed to be any offence within the 
“ words or meaning of this act.”* It cannot escape 
the reader, that only such attacks upon Popery as 
were made in favour of the doctrine and discipline of 
the church of England, and no other, were protected 
by this proviso, and consequently that, if there were 
any real occasion for such a guard, all Protestant dis¬ 
senters who should write or speak against the Roman 
superstition^ were wholly unprotected by it, and re¬ 
mained exposed to the danger, whatever it might be, 
from which the church was so anxious to exempt her 
supporters. 

This Bill passed the House of Commons, and was 
sent up to the House of Lords on the 30th of June. 
It was read a first time on that day, but the adjourn¬ 
ment of both houses taking place on the 2d of July, 
it could not make any further progress at that time ; 
and when the parliament met afterwards in autumn, 
there was no longer that passionate affection for the 
monarch, nor consequently that ardent zeal for ser¬ 
vitude, which were necessary to make a law with such 
clauses and provisos, palatable or even endurable. 


* Vide Bill for the Preservation, Sic. Appendix. 
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It is not to be considered as an exception to the ge¬ 
neral complaisance of Parliament, that the Speaker, 
when he presented the Revenue Bill, made use of some 
strong expressions, declaring the attachment of the 
Commons to the national religion.* Such sentiments 
could not be supposed to be displeasing to James, after 
the assurances he had given of his regard for the church 
of England. Upon this occasion his Majesty made the 
following speech: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I thank you very heartily for the bill you have pre- 
“^scnted me this day; and I assure you, the readiness 
“ and cheerfulness that has attended the dispatch of it, 
‘‘ is as acceptable to me as the bill itself. 

“ After so happy a beginning, you may believe 1 
“ would not call upon you unnecessarily for an extra- 
‘‘ ordinary supply : but \yhen I tell you, that the stores 
“ of the navy and ordinance are extremely exhausted ; 
“ that the anticipations upon several branches of the 


*Tbe Commons of England have here presented your Majesty with 
“ tbe Bill of Tonnage and Poundage, with all readiness and cheerfulness; 
•' and that without any security for their religion, though it be dearer to 
them than theh lives, relying wholly onyour royal word for the secu- 
“ rity of it; and humbly beseech your Majesty to accept this their offer,” 
Sic. Kennet, II. 427. 
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cHAmR u j-evenue are great and burthensome; that the debts 

-- of the King my brother, to his servants and family, 

“ are such as deserve compassion; that the rebellion in 
“ Scotland, without putting more weight upon it than 
“ it really deserves, must oblige me to a considerable 
“ expense extraordinary; I am sure, such considera- 
" tions will move you to give me an aid to provide for 
“ those things, wherein the security, the ease, and the 
“ happiness of my government are so much concern- 
“ ed. But above all, I must recommend to you the 
“ care of the Navy, the strength and glory of this 
“ nation ; that you will put it into such a condition, 
“ as may make us considered and respected abroad. 
“ I cannot express my concern, upon this occasion, 
“ more suitable to my own thoughts of it, than by 
“ assuring you, 1 have a true English heart, as jea- 
“ lous of the honour of the nation as you can be; 

and I please myself with the hopes, that, by God’s 
“ blessing, and your assistance, I may carry the re* 
“ putation of it yet higher in the world, than ever it 
has been in the time of any of my ancestors; and as 
“ I will not call upon you for supplies, but when they 
** are of pubiick use and advantage; so 1 promise you, 
that what you give me upon such occasions, shall be 
“ managei;|;witli good husbandry, and I will take care, 
“ it shall he employed to the uses for wliich I ask 
“ them." 
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Rapin, Hume, and Ralph observe upon this speech, 
that neither the generosity of the Commons’ grant, 
nor the confidence they expressed upon religious mat¬ 
ters, could extort a kind word in favour of their reli¬ 
gion. But this observation, whether meant as a re¬ 
proach to him for his want of gracious feeling to a 
generous Parliament, or as an oblique compliment to 
his sincerity, has no force in it. His Majesty’s speech 
was spoken immediately upon passing the bills which 
the Speaker presented, and he could not therefore 
take notice of the Speakers words, unless he had 
spoken extempore; for the custom is not, nor I be¬ 
lieve ever was, for the Speaker to give, beforehand, 
copies of addresses of this nature. James would not 
certainly have scrupled to repeat the assurances which 
he had so lately made in favour of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion, as he did not scruple to talk of his true English 
heart, honour of the nation, &c. at a time when he was 
engaged with France; but the speech was prepared for 
an answer to a money bill, not for a question of the 
Protestant religion and church, and the false professions 
in it are adapted to what was supposed to be the only 
subject of it. 

The only matter in which the King’s views were 
in any degree thwarted, was the revereal of Lord 
Stafford’s attainder, which, having passed the House 
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(•ii Ari f R Lords, not without opposition, was lost in the House 

—-Qf Commons; a strong proof that the Popish plot 

was still the subject upon which the opposers of the 
Court had most credit with the publick. Mr. Hume, 
notwithstanding his just indignation at the condemna¬ 
tion of Stafford, and his general inclination to approve 
of royal politicks, most unaccountably justifies the 
Commons in their rejection of this bill, upon the 
principle of its being inipolitick at that time to grant 
so full a justification of the Catholicks, and to throw 
so foul an imputation upon the Protestants. Surely if 
there be one moral duty that is binding upon men in 
all times, places, and circumstances, and from which 
no supposed views of policy can excuse them, it is 
that of granting a full justification to the innocent; 
and such Mr. Hume considers the Catholicks, and 
especially Lord Stafford, to have been. The only ra¬ 
tional way of accounting for this solitary instance of 
non-compliance on the part of the Commons, is either 
to suppose that they still believed in the reality of the 
Popish plot, and Stafford's guilt, or that the church 
party, which was uppermost, had such an antipathy to 
Popery, as indeed to every sect, whose tenets differed 
from theirs, that they deemed every thing lawful against 
its professors. 

On the 2d of July, parliament was adjourned for the 
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purpose of enabling the principal gentlemen to be pre- 

sent in their respective counties, at a time when their- 

services and influence might be so necessary to govern¬ 
ment. It is said that the House of Commons consist¬ 
ed of membere so devoted to .lames, that he declared 
there was not forty in it, whom he would not himself 
have named. But although this may have been true, 
and though from the new-modelling of the corporations, 
and the interference of the court in elections, this 
Parliament, as far as regards the manner of its being 
chosen, was by no means a fair representative of the 
legal electors of England, yet there is reason to think 
that it afforded a tolerably correct sample of the dispo¬ 
sition of the nation, and especially of the church party, 
which was then uppermost. 

The general character of the party at this time charactfrofn.f 

~ , ... church party 

appears to have been a high notion of the King’s 
constitutional power, to which was superadded, a kind 
of religious abhorrence of all resistance to the Monarch, 
not only in cases where such resistance was directed 
against the lawful prerogative, but even in opposi¬ 
tion to encroachments, which the Monarch might 
make beyond the extended limits which they assigned 
to his prerogative. But these tenets, and still more, 
the principle of conduct naturally resulting from them, 
were confined to the civil, as contradistinguished from 
the ecclesiastical, polity of the country. In cliurch 
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matters, they neither acknowledged any very high au¬ 
thority in the Crown, nor were they willing to submit 
to any royal encroachment on that side; and a steady 
attachment to the church of England, with a pro¬ 
portionable aversion to all dissenters from it, whether 
Catholick or Protestant, was almost universally pre¬ 
valent among them. A due consideration of these 
distinct features in the character of a party so pow¬ 
erful in Charles’s and James’s time, and even when it 
was lowest, (that is, during the reigns of the two first 
Princes of the House of Brunswick,) by no means 
inconsiderable, is exceedingly necessary to the right 
understanding of English History. It affords a clue 
to many passages otherwise unintelligible. For want 
of a proper attention to this circumstance, some his¬ 
torians have considered Ihe conduct of the Tories in 
promoting the Revolution, as an instance of great 
inconsistency. Some have supposed, contrary to the 
clearest evidence, that their notions of passive obe¬ 
dience, even in civil matters, were limited, and that 
their support of the government of Charles and Janies, 
was founded upon a belief, that those Princes would 
never abuse their prerogative for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing arbitrary sway. But this hypothesis is con¬ 
trary to the evidence both of their declaration and 
their conduct. Obedience without reserve, an ab¬ 
horrence of all resistance, as contrary to the tenets 
of their religion, arc the principles which they jiro- 
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fcssed in their addresses, their sermons, and their de¬ 
crees at Oxford; and surely nothing short of such 
principles, could make men esteem the latter years of 
tharles the Second, and the opening of the reign of 
his successour, an era of national happiness, and ex¬ 
emplary government. Yet this is the repr^entation 
of that period, which is usually made by historians, 
and other writers of the church party. “ Never 
“ were fairer promises on one side, nor greater gene- 
“ rosity on the other,” says Mr. Echard. “ The King 
“ had as yet, in no instance, invaded the rights of his 
“ subjects,” says the author of the Caveat against the 
Whigs. Thus, as long as James contented himself M'ith 
absolute power in civil matters, and did not make use 
of his authority against the church, every thing went 
smooth and easy ; nor is it necessary, in order to ac¬ 
count for the satisfaction of the parliament and people, 
to have recourse to any implied compromise, by which 
the nation was willing to yield its civil liberties as the 
price of retaining its religious constitution. The truth 
seems to be, that the King, in asserting his unlimited 
power, rather fell in with the humour of the prevailing 
party, than offered any violence to it. Absolute power 
in civil matters, under the specious names of mo¬ 
narchy and prerogative, formed a most essential part 
of the Tory creed; but the order in which Church 
and King are placed in the favourite device of the 
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party, is not accidental, and is well calculated to show 

-the genuine principles of such among them as are not 

coiTuptcd by intluencc. Accordingly, as the sequel 
of this reign will abundantly show, when they found 
themselves compelled to make an option, they pre¬ 
ferred, without any degree of inconsistency, their 
first idol to their second, and when they could not 
preserve both church and King, declared for the 
former. 

ofIt gives certainly no very flattering picture of the 
country, to describe it as being in some sense fairly 
represented by this servile Parliament, and not only ac¬ 
quiescing in, but delighted with, the early measures ol' 
James’s reign; the contempt of law exhibited in the 
arbitrary mode of raising his revenue; his insulting 
menace to the Parliament, that if they did not ust; him 
well, he would govern without them ; his furious perse¬ 
cution of the Protestant dissenters, and the spirit ol’ 
despotism Avhich appeared in all his speeches and ac¬ 
tions. But it is to be remembered, that these measures 
were in no wise contrary to the principles or prejudices 
of the church party, but rather highly agreeable to 
them; and that the Whigs, who alone were possessed 
of any just notions of liberty, were so out-numbered, 
and discomfited by persecution, that such of them as 
did not think fit to engage in the rash schemes of Mon- 
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mouth or Argylc, held it to be their interest to interfere 
as little as possible in publick aft'airs, and by no means 
to obtrude upon unwilling hearers, opinions and senti¬ 
ments, which, ever since the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament in 1681, had been generally discountenanced, 
and of which the peaceable, or rather triumphant ac¬ 
cession of James to the throne, was supposed to seal the 
condemnation. 
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CHAPl’ER THE THIRD. 


I t is now necessary to give some account of those at¬ 
tempts in Scotland by the Earl of Argyle, and in Eng¬ 
land by the Duke of Monmouth, of which the King had 
informed his Parliament in the manner recited in the 
preceding Chapter. The Earl of Argyle was son to the 
Marquis of Argyle, of whose unjust execution, and the 
treacherous circumstances accompanying it, notice has 
already been taken. Ue had, in his youth, been strongly 
attached to the royal cause, and had refused to lay 
down his arms, till he had the exiled King’s positive 
ord( IS lor that purpose, liut the merit of his early ser¬ 
vices could neither save the life of lii^ father, nor even 
procure for himself a complete restitution of his family 
honours and estates; and not long after the Restoration, 
upon an accusation of Leasing-Making, an accusation 
Idunded, in this instance, upon a private letter to a 
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fellow-subject, in which he spoke with some freedom of 
—— his Majesty’s Scottish ministry, he was condemned to 
death. The sentence was suspended, and finally re¬ 
mitted ; but not till after an imprisonment of twelve 
months and upwards. In this affair he was much as¬ 
sisted by the friendship of the Duke of Lauderdale, with 
w hom he ever afterwards lived u]>on terms of friendship, 
though his jrrinciples would not permit him to give 
active assistance to that nobleman in his government of 
Scotland. Accordingly, we do not during that period, 
find Argylc’s name among those who held any of those 
great employments of state, to which, by his rank and 
consequence, he was naturally entitled. M’lien .lames, 
then Duke of York, w’as appointed to the Scotch go¬ 
vernment, it seems to have been the EaiTs intention to 
cultivate his Royal Highness’ favour, and he was a 
strenuous supporter of the Rill which condemned all at¬ 
tempts at exclusions, or other alterations in the succes¬ 
sion of the crowm. Rut having highly offended that 
Prince, by insisting on the occasion of the lest, that 
the royal family, when in office, should not be exempted 
from taking that oath which they imfiosed upon sub¬ 
jects in like situations; his Royal Highness ordered a 
prosecution against him, for the explanation with which 
he had taken the Test oath at the council board, and 
the Earl was, as we have seen, again condemned to 
death. From the time of his escape from prison, he 
resided wholly in foreign countries, and was looked to 
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as a principal ally by such of the English patriots as had 
at any time entertained thoughts, whether more or less 
ripened, of delivering their country. 

James Duke of Monmouth was the eldest of the late 
King's natural children. In the early part of his life, 
he held the first place in his father’s affections; and 
even in the height of Charles’s displeasure at his politi¬ 
cal conduct, attentive observers thought they could 
discern, that the traces of paternal tenderness were by 
no means effaced. Appearing at Court in the bloom 
of youth, with a beautiful figure, and engaging man¬ 
ners, ktiown to be the darling of the Monarch, it is no 
wonder that he was early assailed by the arts of flat¬ 
tery: and it is rather a proof that he had not the 
strongest of all minds, than of any extraordinary weak¬ 
ness of character, that he was not proof against them. 
He had appeared with some distinction in the Flemish 
('ampaigns; and his conduct had been noticed with the 
approbation of the commanders, as well Dutch as 
Fomch, under whom he had respectively served. His 
courug(' was allowed by all, his person admired, his 
gem'iosity loved, his sincerity confided in. If his ta¬ 
lents were not of the first rate, they wx’re, by no means 
contemptible ; and he possessed, in an eminent degree, 
(pialities which, in popular government, are far more ef- 
(i'ctive than the most splendid talents : qualities by 
which he inspired those w-ho followed him, not only 
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with confidence and esteem, but with affection, enthu¬ 
siasm, and even fondness. Thus endowed, it is not 
surprising that fiis youthful mind was fired with ambi¬ 
tion, or that he should consider the putting of himself 
at the head of a party, (a situation for which lu seems 
to have been peculiarly qualified by so many advan¬ 
tages,) as the means by which he was most liki’ly to at¬ 
tain his object. 

Many circumstances contrilnited to outweigh the 
scruples which must have harrasswl a man of his ex¬ 
cellent nature, when he considered the obligations of 
filial duty and gratitude, and wla n he reHected, that 
the particular relation in whicii he stood to the King 
rendered a conduct, which in any other subji'ct would 
have been meritorious, doubtful, if not extremely cul¬ 
pable in him. Among these, not the lesist was the de¬ 
clared enmity which subsisted between him and his un¬ 
cle, the Duke of York. The Earl of Mulgravc, afti r- 
wards Duke of Buckinghamshire, boasted in his Me¬ 
moirs, that this enmity was originally owing to his con¬ 
trivances; and while he is relating a conduct, upon 
which the only doubt can be, whether the object or the 
means were the most infamous, seems to applaud him¬ 
self, as if he had atchieved some notable ex[)Ioit, 
While, on the one hand, a prospect of his nnele's sucee.s- 
sion to the crown was intolerable to him, as involving 
in it a certain destruction of even the most reasonalile 
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and limited views of ambition which he might entertain, 
lie was easily led to believe on the other hand, that no 
liarm, but the reverse, was intended towards his royal 
father, whose reign and life might become precarious, 
if he obstinately persevered in supporting his brother ; 
whereas, on the contrary, if he could be persuaded, or 
even forced, to yield to the wishes of his subjects, he 
might long reign a powerful, happy, and popular 
Prince. 

It is also reasonable to believe, that with those per¬ 
sonal and private motives, others might co-ojterate of 
a publick nature, and of a more noble character. The 
I’rotestant religion, to which he seems to have been 
sincerely attached, would be persecuted, or perhaps, 
exterminated, if the King should be successful in his 
sup[)()rt of the Dukeof Vork, and his faction. At least, 
such was the opinion generally prevalent, while, with 
respect to the civil liberties of the country, no doubt 
could be entertained, that if the Court party prevailed 
in the struggle then depending, they would be com¬ 
pletely extinguished. Something may be attributed to 
his admiration of the talents of some, to his personal 
iviendship for othei-s, among the leaders of the Whigs, 
more to the aptitude of a generous nature to adopt, 
and, if I may so say, to become enamoured of, those 
principles of justice, benevolence, and equality, which 
form the true creed of the party whicli he espoused. 
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I am not inclined to believe that it was his connection 
with Shaftesbury that inspired him with ambitious 
views, but rather to reverse cause and effect, and to 
suppose, that his ambitious views produced his connec¬ 
tion with that nobleman; and whoever reads with at¬ 
tention Lord Grey’s account of one of the party meet¬ 
ings at which he was present, will perceive that there 
was not between them that perfect cordiality which has 
been generally supposed, but that Russel, Grey, and 
Hampden, were upon a far more confidential footing 
with him. It is far easier to determine generally, that 
he had high schemes of ambition, than to discover 
what was his precise object; and those who boldly im¬ 
pute to him the intention of succeeding to the crown, 
seem to pass by several weighty arguments which 
make strongly against their hypothesis; such as, his 
connection with the Dutchess of Portsmouth, who, if 
the succession were to go to the King’s illegitimate 
children, must naturally have been for her own son ; 
his unqualified support of the Exclusion Bill, w hich, 
without indeed mentioning her, most unequivocally 
settled the Crown, in case of a demise, upon the Prin¬ 
cess of Orange: and above all, the circumstance of 
his having, when driven from England, twice chosen 
Holland for his asylum. By his cousins he was re¬ 
ceived, not so much with the civility and decorum of 
Princes, as witbthe kind familiarity of near relations ; 
a reception to which he seemed to make vwry return of 
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reciprocal cordiality.* It is not rashly to be believed, 
that he, who has never bccnaccusedof hardened wickcd- 
ncs.s, could have been upon such terms with, and so have 
behaved to, persons whom he purposed to disappoint 
in their dearest and best grounded hopes, and to de¬ 
fraud of tlieir inheritance. 

Whatever his views might be, it is evident that they 
Avcrc of a nature wholly adverse, not'only to those of 
the Duke of York, but to the schemes of power enter¬ 
tained by th(! King, with which the support of his brother 
was intimately connected. Monmouth was therefore, 
at the suggestion of James, ordered by his father to 
leave' the country, and deprived of all his offices, civil 
and military. 'J'he pretence for this exile was a sort of 
])riiiciple of impartiality, which obliged the King, at 
the same time tliat he ordered his bi’other to retire to 
Flanders, to deal ecpial measure to his son. Upon the 
Duke of York’s return, (which was soon after,) Mon¬ 
mouth thought he might without blame return also; 
and persevering in his former measures, and old con¬ 
nections, became decj)ly involved in the cabals to which 
Fissex, Russel, and Sidney fell martyrs. After the 
death of his friends he surrendered himself, and upon a 
promise, that nothing said by him should be used to the 
prejudice of any of his surviving triends, wrote a peui- 
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tentiary letter to his father, consenting at the same time 
to ask pardon of his uncle. A great parade was made 
of this by the Court, as if it was designed by all means 
to goad the feelings of Monmouth; his Majesty was de¬ 
clared to have pardoned him at the request of the Duke 
of York, and his consent was required to the publica¬ 
tion of what was called his confession. This he reso¬ 
lutely refused at all hazards, and was again obliged to 
seek refuge abroad, where he had remained to the pe¬ 
riod of which we are now treating. 

A little time before Charles's death, he had indulged 
hopes of being recalled, and that his intelligence to 
that effect was not quite unfounded, or, if false, was 
at least mixed with truth, is clear from the following 
circumstance: From the notes found when he w^as taken, 
in his memorandum book, it appiuirs that part of the 
plan concerted between the King and Monmouth’s 
fi iend, (probably Halifax,) w'as that the Duke of York 
should go to Scotland,* between which, and his being 
sent abroad again, Monmouth and his friends saw no 
material difference. Nowin Barillon’s letters to his Court, 
dated the 7 th of December, 1684, it appeared that the 
Duke of York had told that ambassadour of his in¬ 
tended voyage to Scotland, though he represented it 
in a very different point of view, and said that it would 


* Welwood’* Mfiuioirs. 
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not be attended M'ith any diniiiuition of his favour or 
credit.f This was the light in which Charles, to whom 
the expressions, “ to blind iny brother, not to make the 
“ Duke of York fly out,'’ and the like, were familiar, 
would certainly have shown the affair to his brother, 
and therefore of all the circumstances adduced, this ap¬ 
pears to me to be the strongest in favour of the suppo¬ 
sition, that there Avas in the King’s mind, a real inten¬ 
tion of making an important, if not a complete, change 
in his councils and measures. 

Besides these two leaders, there were on the Continent 
at that time, several other gentlemen of great considera¬ 
tion, Sir Patrick Hume of Polworth had early distinguish¬ 
ed himself in the cause of liberty. When the privy coun¬ 
cil of Scotland passed an order, compelling the coun¬ 
ties to pay the ex pence of the garrisons arbitrarily 
placed in them, he refused to pay his quota, and by a 
mode of appeal to the Court of Session, which the 
Scotch lawyers call a bill of Suspension, endeavoured 
to procure redress. The council ordered him to be im¬ 
prisoned, for no other crime, as it should seem, than 
that of having thus attempted to procure, by a legal 
process, a legal decision upon a point of law. After 
liaving remained in close confinement in Stirling Castle, 
tor nearly four years, he was set at liberty through the 
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favour and interest of Monnioutb. Having afterwards 
engaged in schemes connected with those imputed to 
Sidney and Russel, orders were issued for seizing him 
at his house in Berwickshire; but having had timely no¬ 
tice of his danger, from his relation, Hume of Nine- 
wells, a gentleman attached to the royal cause,* but 
whom party spirit had not rendered insensible to the 
ties of kindred, and private friendship, he found means 
to conceal himself for a time, and shortly after to es' 
cape beyond sea. His concealment is said to have been 
in the family burial-place, where the means of sustaining 
life were brougiit to him by his daughter, a girl of fif¬ 
teen years of age, whose duty and affection furnished 
her with courage to brave the terroui’s, as well supersti¬ 
tious as real, to which she was necessarily exposed in 
an intercourse of this nature.-f' 

Andrew Fletcher of Salton, a young man of great 
spirit, had signalized himself in opposition to Lauder¬ 
dale’s administration of Scotland, and had afterwards 
connected himself with Argyle and Russel, and what 
was called the council of six. He had, of course, 


* It is not without sonic satisfaction, that I learnt, upon enquiry, 
tliiit this gentleman was the ancestor of Hume the historian, wlio, in 
similar circumstances, would most certainly have followed his grandfa¬ 
ther’s example. 

t M.S. account of Sir P. Home. 
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thought it prudent to leave Great Britain, and could 

not be supposed unwilling to join in any enterprise which- 

might bid fair to restore him to his country, and his 
countrymen to their lost liberties, though, upon the 
present occasion, which he seems to have Judged to 
be unfit tor the purpose, he endeavoured to dissuade 
both Argyle and Monmouth from their attempts. Jfe 
was a man of much thought and reading, of an honour¬ 
able mind, and a fiery spirit, and from his enthusias- 
tiek admiration of the ancients, supposed to be warmly 
attached, not only to republican principles, but to the 
Ibrm of a commonwealth. Sir John Cochrane of®''^^"‘’“ 

Cochrane. 

Ochiltree had fled his country on account of the trans¬ 
actions of 1683. His property and connections were 
considerable, and he was supposed to possess extensive 
influence in Airshire and the adjacent counties. 

Such were the persons of chief note among the Scot- Engii.h cxiirs. 
tish emigrants. Among the English, by far the most 
remarkable, was Ford, Lord Grey of Wark. A scan- 
dalous love intrigue, with his Avife’s sister, had fixed a 
very deep stain upon his private character ; nor were 
the circumstances attending this attair, which had all 
lieen brought to light in a court of justice, by any 
means calculated to extenuate his guilt. His ancient 
family, however, the extensive influence arising tiom 
his large possessions, his talents, which appear to have 
been very considerable, and above all, his hitherto un- 
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shaken fidelity in political attachments, and the ge¬ 
neral steadiness of his conduct in publick life, might 
in some degree countervail the odium which he liad 
incurred on account of his private vices. Of Mat¬ 
thews, Wade, and Aylofte, whose names are men¬ 
tioned, as having both joined the preliminary coun¬ 
cils, and done actual service in the invasions, little 
is known by which curiosity could be cither gratified 
or excited. 

Richard Rumbold, on every account, merits moi'e 
particular notice. He had formerly served in the re¬ 
publican armies ; and adhering to tlie principles of li¬ 
berty, which he had imbibed in his youth, though no 
wise bigotted to the particular form of a common¬ 
wealth, had been deeply engaged in the politicks of 
those who thought they saw an opportunity of rescuing 
their country from the tyrannical government of the 
late King. He was one of the persons denounced in 
Keyling’s narrative, and was accused of having con¬ 
spired to assassinate the royal brotiiers, in their road 
to Newmarket; an accusation belied by the whole te- 
nour of his life and conduct, and which, if it had been 
true, would have proved him, who was never thought a 
weak or foolish man, to be as destitute of common 
sense, as of honour and probity. It was pretended, 
that the seizure of the Princes was to take place at a 
farm called Rye-house, which he occupied in Ilert- 
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fordshirc for the purposes of his trade as a malster; and 
from tiiis circumstance, jvas derived the name of the 
Ry^'-house Plot. Conscious of having done some 
acis, wliich the law, if even fairly interpreted^ and 
etpjilabl V administered, might deem criminal, and certain 
that many which he had not done, would be both sworn, 
and believed against him, he made his escape, and 
passed the remainder of Charles’s reign in exile and ob¬ 
scurity ; nor is his name, as far as I can learn, ever men¬ 
tioned, from the time of the Rye house plot to that of 
which w'e are now treating. 


It is not to be understood that there w^re no other 
names upon the list of those w'ho fled from the tyianny 
of the British government, or thought themselves unsafe 
in their native country, on account of its violence, be¬ 
sides those of the persons above mentioned, and of 
such as joined in their bold and hazardous cntcrpvize. 
Another class of emigrants, not less sensible probably 
to the wrongs of their country, but less sanguine in their 
hopes of immediate redress, is ennobled by the names 
of Burnet the historian, and Mr. Locke. It is difficult 
to accede to the opinion, which the first of these seems 
to entertain, that though particular injustices had been 
committed, the misgovernment had not been of such a 
nature as to justify resistance by arms.* But the pru- 
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dential reasons against resistance at that time were ex¬ 
ceedingly strong ; and there is no point in luiman con¬ 
cerns, wherein the dictates of virtue, and worldly pru¬ 
dence, arc so identified, as in this great question of 
resistance by force to established govcrnineni. Success, 
it has been invidiously remarked, constitutes, in most 
instances, the sole dift'ercncc between the traitor and 
the deliverer of his country. A rational probability of 
success, it may be truly said, distinguishes the well con¬ 
sidered enterprize of the patriot, ii oin the rash schemes 
of tlie distui ber of the publick peace. I'o command 
success, is not in the power of man ; but to deserve suc¬ 
cess, by choosing a proper time, as well as a jirojier ob¬ 
ject, by tlie prudence of his means, no less than by the 
purity of his views, by a cause not only intrinsically 
just, but likely to ensure general support, is the indis- 
pensible duty of him, who engagi's in an insurrection 
against an existing government. Upon this subject, the 
ojiinion of Ludlow, who though often misled, appears 
to ha\ e been an honest and enlightened man, is striking 
and forcibly expre.sscd. “ We ought,” says lie, “ to be 
“ very careful and circumspect in that particular, and 
“ at least be assured of very probable grounds, to be- 
“ lieve the power under which we engage, to be suf- 
“ ficicntly able to protect us in our undertaking; other- 
“ wdse, 1 should account myself not only guilty of my 
“ own blood, but also, in some measuri', of the ruin and 
“ destruction of all those that J should induce to cn- 
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gage with me, though the cause were never so just.”* chapter 

Reasons of this nature, mixed more or less with consi-- 

derations of personal caution, and in some, perhaps, 
with dislike and distrust of their leaders, induced many, 
who could not but abhor tlie British government, to 
wait for better oj)portunities, and to prefer either sub¬ 
mission at home, or exile, to an undertaking, w’hich, if 
not hopeless, must have been deemed by all, hazardous 
in the extreme. 

In the situations in which these two noblemen, Argyle c 
and Monmouth, were placed, it is not to be wondered ‘“'pumma- 
at, if they were naturally willing to enter into any plan, 
by which they might restore themselves to their coun¬ 
try ; nor can it be doubted, but they honestly conceived 
their success to be intimately connected with the wel- 
I'are, and especially with the liberty, of the several king¬ 
doms to which they resjrectively belonged. Monmouth, 
whether because he had begun at this time, as he him¬ 
self said, to wean his mind from ambition,'j- or from the 
observations he had mad(‘ upon the apparently rapid 
turn which had taken place in the minds of the English 
people, seems to have been very averse to rash counsels, 
and to have thought that all attempts against James 


* Ludlow's Momciis, p eS5. 

t Vide liis Ifttrrin VVtilwood’s ^!('nloirs, and in Ryli'Ii, I.yJJ. 
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ought at least to be deferred till some more favourable op¬ 
portunity should present itself. So far from esteeming his 
chance of success the better, on account of there being, 
in James’s parliament, many members who had voted 
for the Exclusion Bill, he considered that circumstance 
as unfavourable. These men, of whom however he 
seems to have over-rated the number, would, in his 
opinion, be more eager than others, to recover the ground 
they had lost, by an extraordinary show of zeal and 
attachment to the Crown. But if Monmouth was in¬ 
clined to dilatory counsels, far different were the views 
and designs of other exiles, who had been obliged to 
leave their country on account of their having en¬ 
gaged, if not with him personally, at least in the same 
cause with him, and who were naturally enough his 
advisers. Among these were Lord Grey of Wark and 
Ferguson; though the latter afterwards denied his hav¬ 
ing had much intercourse with the Duke, and the for¬ 
mer, in his Narrative,* insinuates that he rather dis¬ 
suaded than pressed the invasion. 

But if Monmouth was inclined to delay, Argyle 

• It is however notorious that he did press Monmouth very much; and 
this circumstance, if any were wanting, would sufficiently prove that his 
Narrative is very little to be relied upon, in any point where he conceived 
the falsification of a fact might serve him with the King, upon whose 
mercy his life at that time depended. 
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seems, on the other hand, to have been impatient in 
the extreme to bring matters to a crisis, and was, of 
course, anxious that the attempt upon England should 
be made in co-operation with his upon Scotland. Ralph, 
an historian of great acuteness, as well as diligence, 
but who falls sometimes into the common error of judg¬ 
ing too much from the event, seems to think this impa¬ 
tience wholly unaccountable; but Argyle may have 
had many motives, which are now unknown to us. He 
may not imj)robably have foreseen, that the friendly 
terms upon which James and the Prince of Orange af¬ 
fected at least to be, one with the other, might make 
his stay in the United Provinces impracticable, and 
that, if obliged to seek another asylum, not only he 
might have been deprived, in some measure, of the re- 
.sources which he derived from his connections at Am¬ 
sterdam, but that the very circumstance of his having 
been publickly discountenanced by the Prince of Orange 
and the States General, might discredit his enterprise. 
His eagerness for action may possibly have proceeded 
from the most laudable motives, his sensibility to the 
honours which his countrymen were daily and hourly 
suffering, and his ardour to relieve them. The dreadful 
state of Scotland, while it affords so honourable an e.\- 
planation of his impatience, seems to account also, in a 
great measure, for his acting against the common no¬ 
tions of prudence, in making liis attack without any 
pr('vious concert with those whom he expected to joiu 
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him there. That this was his view of the matter is 
plain, as we are informed by Ihirnet that he depended 
not only on an army of his own clan and vassals, but 
that he took it for granted, that the western and 
southern counties would all at once come about him, 
when lie had gathered a good Ibrce together in his own 
country ; and surely, such an expectation, when we re* 
dcct upon the situation of those counties, was by no 
means unreasonable. 

Argylc’s counsel, backed by Lord Crey and the rest 
of Monmouth’s advisers, and opposed by none except 
Fletcher of Salton, to whom some add Captain Mat¬ 
thews, prevailed, and it was agreed to invade immediately, 
and at one time, the two kingdoms. IMonmoiHh had 
raised some money from his jewels, and Argyle had a 
loan often thousand pounds from a rich widow in Am¬ 
sterdam. ^Vith these resources, such as they were, ships 
and arms were provided, and Argyle sailed from Vly 
on the .second of May, with three small vessels, accom¬ 
panied by Sir Patrick Hume, Sir John Cochrane, and a 
few more Scotch gentlemen, and by two Fiiiglishmcn, 
Ayloffe, a nephew by marriage to liord Cliam'cllor 
Clarendon, and llumbold the malster, who had b( cn 
accused of being principally concerned in that conspi¬ 
racy which, from his farm in Hertfordshire, where it 
was pretended Charles the Second was to have been 
intercepted in his way from Newmarket, ami assassi- 
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nated, had been called the Rye-house plot,* Sir Pa- 
Irick Hume is said to have advised the shortest passa<ve, 
ill order to come more unexpectedly upon the enemy ; 
but Argyle, who is represented as remarkably tenacious 
of his own opinions, persisted in his plan of sailing 
round the nortti of Scotland, as well for the purpose 
of landing at once among his own vassals, as for that of 
being nearer to the western counties, which had been 
most severely oppressed, and from which, of course, he 
exp('cted most assistance. Each of these jilans had no 
doubt its peculiar advantages ; but, as far as we can 
judoe at this distance of time, those belonging to the 
Earl’s seheuK' seem to [ireponclerate ; for the force he 
carried with him w’as certainly not sutlicient to enable 
him, by striking any deiasive stroke, to avail himself 
even of the most unprepared state in wdiich he could 
hope to find the King’s government. As he must there¬ 
fore di'pcnd entirely upon reinforcements from the 
country, it seemed reasonable to make for that part 
w'here succour was most likely to be obtained, even at 
th(' hazard of incurring the disadvantage which must 
t'vidently result from the enemy’s having early notice 

* 'riu‘ (lot!iil(’(l account of the exiles from England and Scotland, from 
page 171 to 17 j, was inserted in the wink by Mr. Eox, after this passage 
was written.— As it is llu rc inirodueed, Mr. Fo.x would, no doiibi, have 
i iased ilic repetition ot it; but it has been the object of the Editor to 
pre.-er\(' scriipuloiisly the w ords of the MSS. E. 
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of his attack, and consequently proportionable time 
for defence. 

Unfortunately, this hazard was converted into a cer¬ 
tainty, by his sending some men on shore in the Orkneys. 
I’wo of these, Spence and Blackaddcr, were seized at 
Kirkwall by the bishop of the diocese, and sent up 
prisoners to Edinburgh, by which means the govern¬ 
ment was not only satisfied of the reality of the intend¬ 
ed invasion, of which, however, they had before had 
some intimation,* but could guess with a reasonable cer¬ 
tainty, the part of the coast where the descent was to 
take place; for jArgyle could not possibly have sailed so 
far to the north with any other view, than of making his 
landing cither on his own estate, or in some of the 
western counties. Among the numberless charges of 
imprudence against the unfortunate Argyle, charges 
too often inconsiderately urged against him who fails 
in any enterprize of moment, that which is founded 
upon the circumstance just mentioned appears to me to 
be the most weighty, though it is that which is the least 
mentioned, and by no author, as far as I recollect, much 
enforced. Jf the landing in the north was merely tor 
the purpose of gaining intelligence respecting the dis¬ 
position of the country, or for the more frivolous object 


• VideAppcntlix. Burnet. II. 3 l.S. Woodrow, 11. 513. 
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of making some few prisoners, it was indeed imprudent 
in the highest degree. That prisoners, such as were 
likely to be taken on this occasion, should have been a 
consideration with any man of common sense, is im¬ 
possible. The desire of gaining intelligence concerning 
the disposition of the people, was indeed a natural cu¬ 
riosity ; but it would be a strong instance of that impa¬ 
tience which has been often alledged, though in no other 
case proved, to have been part of the Earl’s character, 
if, for the sake of gratifying such a desire, he gave the 
enemy any important advantage. Of the intelligence 
which he sought thus eagerly, it was evident that he 
could not, in that place, and at that time, make any im¬ 
mediate use ; whereas, of that which he afforded his 
eneinics, they could, and did avail' themselves against 
him. The most favourable account of this proceeding, 
and which seems to deserve most credit, is, that having 
missed the proper passage through the Orkney islands, 
he thought proper to send on shore for pilots, and that 
Spence very imprudently took the opportunity of going 
to confer with a relation at Kirkwall ;* but it is to be 
remarked, that it was not necessary, for the purpose of 
getting pilots, to employ men of note, such as Black- 
adder and Spence, the latter of whom was the Earl’s 
Secretary; and that it was an unpardouable neglect not 
to give the strictest injunctions to those who were eni- 


* WcMidiw, II. 513. 
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ployed, against going a step further into the country 
than was absolutely necessary. 

Argyle, with his wonted generosity of spirit, was at 
first determined to lay siege to Kirkwall, in order to re¬ 
cover his irionds; but partly by the dissuasions of his 
followers, and still more by the objections made by the 
masters of the ships, to a delay which might make them 
lose the favourable winds for their intended voyage, lu^ 
was induced to prosecute his course.* In the mean 
time the government made the use that it was obvious 
they would make, of the information they had obtained, 
and when the Earl arrived at his destination, he leanu d 
that considerable forces were got together to repel any 
attack that he might meditate, liemg prevented by 
contrary winds from reaching the isle of Hay, where he 
had proposed to make his first landing, he sailed back 
to Dunstafnage in Lorn, and there sent ashore his son, 
Mr. Charles Campbell, to engage his tenants, and other 
friends, and dependants of his family, to ris^n his be- 
hall’; but even there he found less encouragement and 
assistance than he had expected, and the Laiid ot 
Lochniel, who gave him the best assurances, treache¬ 
rously betrayed him, sent his letter to the Govcrnineiit, 
and joined the royal forces under the Manpiis of Athol, 
lie then proceeded southwards, and landed at Camp- 


* Woodrow, II. ojJ. 
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bell town in Kintyre, where his first step was to publish 
his Declaration, which appears to have produced little 
or no effect. 

This bad beginning served, as is usual in such ad¬ 
ventures, rather to widen than to reconcile the differ¬ 
ences which had early begun to manifest themselves 
between the leader and his followers. Hume and 
Cochrane, partly construing perhaps too sanguinely the 
intelligence which was received from Airshire, Galloway, 
and the other lowland districts in that quarter, partly 
from an expectation that where the oppression had 
been most grievous, the revolt would be proportionably 
the more general, were against any stay, or, as they 
termed it, loss of time in the Highlands, but were for 
proceeding at once, weak as they were in point of num¬ 
bers, to a country where every man endowed with the 
common I'eelings of human nature, must be their well-¬ 
wisher, every man of spirit their coadjutor. Argyle, on 
the contrary, who probably considered the discouraging 
accounts from the Lowlands as positive and distinct, 
while those which were deemed more favourable, ap¬ 
peared to him to be at least uncertain and provisional, 
thought the most prudent plan was, to strengthen him¬ 
self in his own country, before he attempted the invasion 
of provinces where the enemy was so well prepared to 
receive him. He had hopes of gaining time, not only 
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to increase his own army, but to avail himself of the 
Duke of Monmouth's intended invasion of England, an 
event which must obviously have great influence upon 
his aflairs, and which, if he could but maintain himself 
in a situation to profit by it, might be productive of ad¬ 
vantages of an importance and extent of which no man 
could presume to calculate the limits. Of these two 
contrary opinions, it may be difficult at this time of 
day to appreciate the value, seeing that so much de¬ 
pends upon the degree of credit due to the different 
accounts from the lowland counties, of which our im¬ 
perfect information does not enable us to form any 
accurate judgment. But even though we should not 
decide absolutely in favour of the cogency of these rea¬ 
sonings which influenced the chief, it must surely be ad¬ 
mitted, that there was at least suflScient probability in 
them, to account for his not immediately giving way to 
those of his followers, and to rescue his memory from 
the reproach of any uncommon obstinacy, or of carrying 
things, as Burnet phrases it, with an air of authority 
that was not easy to men who were setting up for li¬ 
berty. On the other hand, it may be more difficult to 
exculpate the gentlemen engaged with Argyle, for not 
acquiescing more cheerfully, and not entering more 
cordially into the views of a man whom they had chosen 
for their leader and general; of whose honour they had 
no doubt, and whose opinion, even those who dissented 
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from liini, most confess to be formed ttpon no light or 
trivial grounds. 

The differences upon the ^neral sclienie of attack, 
led, of course, to others upon points of detail. Upon 
every projected expedition there appeared a contrariety 
of sentiment, which on some occasions produced the 
most violent disputes. The Earl was often thwarted in 
his plans, and in one instance actually over-ruled by 
the vote of a council of war. Nor were these divisions, 
which might of themselves be deemed sufficient to mar 
an enterprise of this nature, the only adverse circum¬ 
stances which Argyle had to encounter. By the for¬ 
ward state of preparation on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, its friends were emboldened; its enemies, whose 
spirit had been already broken by a long series of suf¬ 
ferings, were completely intimidated, and men of fickle 
and time-serving dispositions, were fixed in its interests. 
Add to all this, that where spirit was not wanting, it 
was accompanied with a degree and species of perver¬ 
sity wholly inexplicable, and which can hardly gain be¬ 
lief from any one, whose experience has not made him 
acquainted with the extreme difficulty of persuading 
njcn, who pride themselves upon an extravagant love of 
liberty, rather to compromise upon some points with 
those who have, in the main, the same views with them¬ 
selves, than to give power, (a power which will infallibly 
be used for their own destruction.) to an adversary of 
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principles diametrically opposite; in other words, rather 
to concede something to a friend, than every thing to 
an enemy. Hence, those even, whose situation was the 
most desperate, who were either wandering about the 
fields, or seeking refuge in rocks and caverns, from the 
authorized assassins who were on every side pursuing 
them, did not all join in Argyle’s cause with that frank¬ 
ness and cordiality which was to be expected. The va¬ 
rious schisms which had existed among different classes 
of Presbyterians, were still fresh in their memory. Not 
even the persecution to which they had been in com¬ 
mon, and almost indiscriminately subjected,had reunited 
them. According to a most expressive phrase of an 
eminent minister of their church, who sincerely lamented 
their disunion. The furnace had not yet healed the 
rents and breaches among them.* Some doubted whe¬ 
ther, short of establishing all the doctrines preached by 
Cargill and Cameron there was any thing worth contend¬ 
ing for; while others, still further gone in enthu¬ 
siasm, set no value upon liberty, or even life itself, if 
they were to be preserved by the means of a noble¬ 
man, who had, as well by his services to Charles the 
Second, as by other instances, been guilty, in the for¬ 
mer parts of his conduct, of what they termed unlaw¬ 
ful compliances. 


* Woodrow, II. 530. 
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Perplexed, no doubt, but not dismayed, by these 
difficulties, the Earl proceeded to Tarbet, which he had 
fixed as the place of rendezvous, and there issued a 
second Declaration, (that which has been mentioned as 
having been laid before the House of Commons,) with 
as little effect as the first. He was joined by Sir Duncan 
Campbell, who alone, of all his kinsmen, seems to have 
afforded him any material assistance, and who brought 
with him nearly a thousand men; but even with this 
important reinforcement his whole army does not ap¬ 
pear to have exceeded two thousand. It was here 
that he was over-ruled by a council of war, when he 
proposed marching to Inverary; and after much de¬ 
bate, so far was he from being so self-willed as he is re¬ 
presented, that he consented to go over with his army 
to that part of Argyleshire called Cowal, and that Sir 
.fohn Cochrane should make an attempt upon the 
Lowlands; and he sent with him Major Fullarton, one 
of the officers in whom he trusted, and who appears 
to have best deserved his confidence. This expedition 
could not land in Airshirc, where it had at first been in¬ 
tended, owing to the appearance of two king’s frigates, 
which had been sent into those seas; and when it did 
land near Greenoch, no other advantage was derived 
from it, than the procuring from the town a very small 
supply of provisions.* 
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When Cochrane, with his detachment, returned to 
Cowal, all hopes of success in tlie Lowlands seemed, for 
the present at least, to be at an end, and Argyle’s ori¬ 
ginal plan was now necessarily adopted, though under 
circumstances greatly disadvantageous. Among these 
the most important was, the approach of the frigates, 
which obliged the Earl to place his ships under the pro¬ 
tection of the castle of Ellengrcg, which he fortified and 
ganisoned, as well as his contracted means would per¬ 
mit. Yet even in this situation, deprived of the co-ope¬ 
ration of his little fleet, as well as of that part of liis 
force (vhich he left to defend it, being well seconded by 
the spirit and activity of Kumboid, who had seized the 
castle of Ardkinglass near the head of Loch Fine, he 
was not without hopes of success in his main cn- 
terprize against Inverary, when he was called back to 
Ellengreg, by intelligence of fresh discontents having 
broken out there, upon the nearer approach of the 
frigates. Some of the most dissatisfied had even threat¬ 
ened to leave both castle and ships to their fate; nor 
did the appearance of the Earl himself by any means 
bring with it that degree of authority which was re¬ 
quisite in such a juncture. His first motion was to dis¬ 
regard the superior force of the men of war, and to en¬ 
gage them with his small fleet; but he soon discovered 
that he was far indeed from being furnished with the 
materials necessary to put in execution so bold, or as it 
may possibly be thought, so romantick a resolution. His 
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associates remonstrated, and a mutiny in his ships was 

predicted as a certain consequence of the attempt.- 

Leaving therefore, once more, Ellengreg with a garrison 
under the command of the Laird of Lopness, and strict 
orders to destroy both ships and fortification, rather 
than suffer them to fall into the hands of the enemy, he 
marched towards Gareloch. But whether from the in* 
adequacy of the provisions with which he was able to 
supply it, or from cowardice, misconduct, or treachery, 
it does not appear, the castle was soon evacuated without 
any proper measures being taken to execute the. Earl’s 
orders, and the military stores in it to a considerable 
amount, as well as the ships which had no other defence, 
were abandoned to the King’s forces. 

'I’his was a severe blow; and all hopes of acting accord- nisarmydr 
ing to the Earl’s plan of establishing himself strongly in 
Argyleshire, were now extinguished. He therefore con¬ 
sented to pass the Leven, a little above Dumbarton, 
and to inarch eastwards. In this inarch he was over¬ 
taken, at a place called Killerne, by Lord Dumbarton 
at the head of a large body of the King’s troops; but 
he posted himself with so much skill and judgment, that 
Dumbarton thought it prudent to wait at least, till the 
ensuing morning, before he made his attack. Here 
again Argylc was for risking an engagement, and in his 
nearly desperate situation, it was probably his best 
chance, but his advice, (for his repeated misfortunes had 
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scarcely left him the shadow of command,) was reject¬ 
ed.* On the other hand, a proposal was made to him, 
the most absurd as it should seem, that ever was sug¬ 
gested in similar circumstances, to pass the enemy in 
the night, and thus exposing his rear, to subject himself 
to the danger of being surrounded, for the sake of ad- 
vancing he knew not whither, or for what purpose. To 
this he could not consent; and it was at last agreed to 
deceive the enemies by lighting fires, and to decamp in 
the night towards Glasgow. The first part of this plan 
wasexecuted with success, and the army went off unper¬ 
ceived by the enem}’^; but in their night march they were 
misled by the ignorance, or the treachery of their guides, 
and fell into difficulties which would have caused some 
disorder among the most regular and best disciplined 
troops. In this case such disorder was fatal, and pro¬ 
duced, as among men 'circumstanced as Argyle's were, 
it necessarily must, an almost general dispersion. Wan¬ 
dering among bogs and morasses, disheartened by fa¬ 
tigue, terrified by rumours of an approaching enemy, 
the darkness of the night aggravating at once every real 
distress, and adding terrour to every vain alarm; in this 
situation, when even the bravest and the best, (for ac¬ 
cording to one account Rumbold himself was missing 
for a time,) were not able to find their leaders, nor 
the corps to which they respectively belonged ; it 


* Lord Fountainhall’s Memoirs, MS. Woodrow, 
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is no wonder that many took this opportunity to aban- 

don a cause now become desperate, and to effect indi-- 

vidually that escape which, as a body, they had no 
longer any hopes to accomplish.* 

When the small remains of this ill-fated army got to¬ 
gether, in the morning, at Kilpatrick, a place far distant 
from their destination, its number w'as reduced to less 
than five hundred. Argyle had lost all authority ; nor 
indeed, had he retained any, does it appear that he 
could now have used it to any salutary purpose. The 
same bias which had influenced the two parties in the 
time of better hopes, and with regard to their early ope¬ 
rations, still prevailed, now that they were driven to their 
last extremity. Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane 
would not stay even to reason the matter with him 
whom, at the onset of their expedition, they had engaged 
to obey, but crossed the Clyde, with such as would fol¬ 
low them, to the number of about two hundred, into 
Renfrewshire.'|- 

Argyle, thus deserted, and almost alone, still looked Argyle taker' 
to his own country as the sole remaining hope, and sent 
oft’ Sir Duncan Campbell, with the two Duncansons, fa¬ 
ther and son, persons all three, by whom he seemed to 
have been served with the most exemplary zeal and fi- 


* Woodrow, II. 535, 536. f Ibiil. 535. 
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delity, to attempt new levies there. Having done this, 
and settled such means of correspondence as the state 
of affairs would permit, he repaired to the house of an 
old servant, upon whose attachment he had relied for an 
asylum, but was peremptorily denied entrance. Con¬ 
cealment in this part of the country seemed now im¬ 
practicable, and he was forced at last to pass the Clyde, 
accompanied by the brave and faithful Fullarton. Upon 
coming to a ford of the Inchanon, they were stopped 
by some militia men. Fullarton used in vain, all the 
best means which his presence of mind suggested to 
him, to save his General. He attempted one while by 
gentle, and then by harsher language, to detain the 
commander of the party till the Earl, who was habited 
as a common countryman, and whom he passed for his 
guide, should have made his escape. At last, when he 
saw them determined to go after his pretended guide, 
he offered to surrender himself without a blow, upon 
condition of their desisting from their pursuit. This 
agreement was accepted, but not adhered to, and two 
horsemen were detached to seize Argyle. The Earl, 
who was also on horseback, grappled with them, till one 
of them and himself came to the ground. He then pre¬ 
sented his pocket pistols, on which the two retired; but 
soon after five more came up, who fired without effect, 
and he thought himself like to get rid of them, but they 
knocked him down with their swords, and seized him. 
When they knew whom they had taken, they seemed 
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much troubled, but dared not let him go.* Fullarton, 
perceiving that the stipulation on which he had sur¬ 
rendered himself was violated, and determined to de¬ 
fend himself to the last, or at least to wreak, before he 
fell, his just vengeance upon his perfidious opponents, 
grasped at the sword of one of them, but in vain; be 
was overpowered, and made prisoner.f 

Argyle was immediately carried to Renfrew, thence 
to Glasgow, and on the 20th of June was led in triumph 
into Edinburgh. The order of the council was parti¬ 
cular ; that he should be led bare-headed, in the midst 
of Graham’s guards, with their matches cocked, his 
hands tied behind his back, and preceded by the com¬ 
mon hangman, in which situation, that he might be the 
more exposed to the insults and taunts of the vulgar, it 
was directed that he should be carried to the Castle by 

* In my relation of the taking of Argyle's person. I have followed his 
own ac count, and mostly in his own words. As the authenticity of the 
paper written in prison, wherein he gives this account, has never been 
called in question, it seems strange that any historian should have 
adopted a diffeivnl one. 1 take no notice of the story, by which he is 
made to exclaim in falling, “ Unfortunate Argyle!" and thus to dis¬ 
cover himM-ir. Beshles, that there is no authority for it, is has not the air 
of a real liu'*, but rather resembles a clumsy contrivance in some play, 
where the poet is put to his last shift, for means to produce a discovery 
necessary to his plot. 

t Woodrow, 536,537- 
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a circuitous route.* To the equanimity with which he 
bore these indignities, as indeed to the manly spirit ex¬ 
hibited by him throughout, in these last scenes of his 
life, ample testimony is borne by all the historians who 
have treated of them, even those who are the least par¬ 
tial to him. He had frequent opportunities of convers¬ 
ing, and some of writing, during his imprisonment, and 
it is from such parts of these conversations and writings 
as have been preserved to us, that we can best form to 
ourselves a just notion of his deportment during that 
trying period ; at the same time, a true representation 
of the temper of his mind, in such circumslanccs, will 
sm’ve, in no small degree, to illustrate his general cha¬ 
racter and disposition. 


We have already seen how he expressed himself with 
regard to the men, who by taking him, became the im¬ 
mediate cause of his calamity.f He seems to feel a sort 
of gratitude to them, for the sorrow' he saw', or fancied 
he saw in them, when they knew Avho he was, and im¬ 
mediately suggests an excuse for them, by saying, that 
they did not dare to follow the impulse of their hearts. 


• Woodrow, 538. 

f " As soon as they knew what I was, they seemed to be much troii- 
“ b!ed, but durst not let me go.” Woodrow, 537- In anotijcr paper, lie 
days," Of the militia who wounded and took me, some wept, but durst 
not let me go.” Id. 338- Supra, 205. £• 
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Speaking of the supineness of his countrymen, and of 
the little assistance he had received from them, he de¬ 
clares with his accustomed piety, his resignation to the 
will of God, which was that Scotland should not be de¬ 
livered at this time, nor especially by his hand; and 
then exclaims, with the regret of a patriot, but with no 
bitterness of disappointment, “ But alas! who is there 
“ to be delivered ! There may,” says he, “ be hidden 
“ ones, but there appears no great party in the country, 
“ who desire to be relieved.”* Justice, in some degree, 
but still more, that warm affection for his own kindred 
and vassals, which seems to have formed a marked fea¬ 
ture in this nobleman’s character, then induces him to 
make an excejrtion in favour of his poor friends in Ar- 
gyleshire, in treating for whom, though in what parti¬ 
cular way does not appear, he was employing, and with 
some hope of success, the few remaining hours of his 
life. In recounting the failure of his expedition, it is 
impossil)le for him not to touch upon what he deemed 
the misconduct of his friends; and this is the subject 
upon which, of all others, his temper must have been 
most irritable. A certain description of friends, (the 
words describing them are omitted,) were all of them, 
without exception, his greatest enemies, both to betray 

and destroy him; and.and.(the names 

again omitted,) were the greatest cause of his rout, and 


* Woodrow, .538. 
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his being taken, though not designedly he acknowledges, 
but by ignorance, cowardice, and faction.* This sen¬ 
tence had scarce escaped him, when, notwithstanding 
the qualifying words with which his candour had ac¬ 
quitted the last mentioned persons of intentional trea¬ 
chery, it appeared too harsh to his gentle nature, and 
declaring himself displeased with the hard epithetsf he 
had used, he desires they may be put out of any account 
that is to be given of these transactions. The manner 
in which this request is worded, shows, that the paper 
he was writing was intended for a letter, and as it is 
supposed, to a Mrs. Smilli, who seems to have assisted 
him with money; but whether or not, this lady was the 
rich widow of Amsterdam, before alluded to, I have not 
been able to learn. 


• “.friends were our greatest enemies, all without exception, 

" both to betray and destroy us; and indeed.and.were the 

" greatest cause of our rout, and (of) my being taken; though not dc- 
" signediy I acknowledge, yet by ignorance, cowardice, and faction.” £. 

f " 1 am not pleased with myself. 1 have such hard e|)ithcts of some 
" of my countrymen, seeing they are Cltrisiians; pray put it out of any 
* account you give; only I must acknowledge, they were nnlgoveru- 
" able, and the humour you found begun, continued.” Woodrow, II. 
538. After an ineff:;ctual research to discover the original MS. Mr. Fox 
observes in a letter, *■ Lochrane mdHumt certainly lilted up the two prin- 
cipal blanks; with respect to the other blank, it is more dillicutt, but 
" neither is it very material.” Accordingly, the blanks in the text, and 
" in the preceding note, may be filled up thus, “ (('ochruiie’s), friends 
" were our greatest enemies,” 8tc. ** and indeed Ilurne and Cochrane. 
“ were the gieatest cause of our rout.” &c. E. 
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When he is told that he is to be put to the torture, he cHAma 

Uher breaks out into any high-sounding bravado, any- 

premature vaunts of the resolution witli which he will Threatenedwiui 

tOftUTC* 

eadvno it. nor, on the other hand, into passionate excla- 
iTiMtionr' on the cruelty of his enemies, or unmanly la- 
nentaticnr- ol' his fate. After stating that orders 
wca- arri'-od, that he must be tortured, unless he 
answers all que: lions upon oath, he simply adds, that 
he hopes (iocl will support him ; and then leaves o(F 
writing, not from any want of spirits to proceed, but 
to enjoy the consoh.tion which was yet left him, in 
(he society of his wife, the Countess being just then 
admitted. 

Of his interview with Queensberry, Avho examined Hisexaminatioii 
him in private, little is known, except that he denied his 
design having been concerted with any persons in Scot¬ 
land ; that he gave no information with respect to his 
associates in England ; and that he boldly and frankly 
averred his hopes to have been founded on the cruelty 
of the administration, and such a disposition in the peo- 
jile to revolt, as he conceived to be the natural conse¬ 
quence of oppression. He owned at the same time, that 
he had trusted too much to this principle.* 7’he pre¬ 
cise date of this conversation, whether it took place be¬ 
fore the threat of the torture, whilst that threat was im- 


• Burnet, II. sis. 
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pending, or, when tliere was no longer any intention of 
putting it into execution, 1 have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain ; but the probability seems to bq, that it was during 
the first or second of these periods. 

Notwithstanding the ill success that had attended his 
enterprize, he never expresses, or even hints the smallest 
degree of contrition for having undertaken it: on the 
contrary, when Mr. Charteris, an eminent divine, is per¬ 
mitted to wait on him, his first caution to that minister 
is, not to try to convince him of the unlawfulness of his 
attempt, concerning which his opinion was settled, and 
his mind made up.* Of some parts of his jiast conduct 
he does indeed confess that he repents, but these arc 
the compliances of which he had been guilty in support 
of the King, or his predecessors. Possibly in this he 
may allude to his having in his youth borne arms 
against the Covenant, but with more likelihood to his 
concurrence, in the late reign, with some of the mea¬ 
sures of Lauderdale’s administration, for whom it is cer¬ 
tain that he entertained a great regard, and to whom lie 
conceived himself to be principally indebted for his 
escape from his first sentence. Friendship and gratitude 
might have carried him to lengths which patriotism and 
justice must condemn. 


* Burnet. 
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Roligioiis cfmcems* in which he seems to have been cirAma 

very aerious and sincere^ engaged much of his thoughja j —- 

but his rei^ion was of that genuine kind, w'hich by re- His deportment 

. , - n 1 • • 1 onthedayofhie 

presenting the performance of our duties to our neigh- execution, 
hour, as the most acceptable service to God, strengthens 
all the charities of social life. While he anticipates, 
with a hope approaching to certainty, a happy futurity, 
he does not forget those who have been justly dear to 
him in this world. He writes, on the day of his execu¬ 
tion, to his wife, aud to some other relations, for whom 
he seems to have entertained a sort of parental tender¬ 
ness, short but the most affectionate letters, wherein he 
gives them the greatest satisfaction then in his power, 
by assuring them of his composure and tranquillity of 
mind, and refere them for further consolations to those 
sources from which he derived his own. In his letter to 
Mrs. Smith, written on the same day, he says, “ While 
“ any thing was a burden to me, your coucern was; 

“ which is a cross greater than I can express,” (al¬ 
luding probably to the pecuniary loss she had in¬ 
curred,) “ but I have, I thank God, overcome all.”* 

Her name^ he adds, could not be concealed, and that he 
knows not what may have been discovered from any 
paper which may have been taken; otherwise he has 
named none to their disadvantage. He states that those 
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in whose hands he is, had at first used him hardly, but 
that God had melted their hearts, and that he was now 
treated with civility. M an instance of this, he mentions 
the liberty he had obtained offending this Jetter to her; 
a liberty which he takes as a kindness on their part, 
and which he had sought that she might not think he 
had forgotten her. 

Never perhaps did a few sentences present so striking 
a picture of a mind truly virtuous and honourable. He- 
roick courage is the least part of his praise, and vanishes 
as it were from our sight, when we contemplate the sensi¬ 
bility with which he acknowledges the kindness, such as 
it is, of the very men who are leading liim to the scaffold; 
the generous satisfaction which he feels On reflecting 
that no confession of his has endangered his associates; 
and above all, his anxiety, in such moments, to perform 
all the duties of friendship and gratitude, not only with 
the most scrupulous exactness, but with the most con¬ 
siderate attention to tlie feelings as well as to the in¬ 
terests of the person who was the object of them. In¬ 
deed, it seems throughout, to have been the peculiar 
felicity of this man's miad, that every thiug was pre¬ 
sent to it that ought to be so; nothing that ought not. 
Of his country he could not be unmindful; and it was 
one among other consequences of his happy temper, 
that on this subject he did not entertain those gloomy 
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ideas, which the then state of Scotland was but too well 
fitted to inspire. In a conversation with an intinjate 
friend, he says, that though he dp^es not take upon 
him to be a prophet, he doubts not but that deli¬ 
verance will come, and suddenly, of which his fail¬ 
ings had rendered him unworthy to be the instru¬ 
ment. In some verses which he composed on the night 
preceding his execution, and which he intended for 
his epitaph, he thus expresses this hope still more 
distinctly: 

“ Ou my attempt though Providence did frown, 

“ His oppressed people God at length shall own; 

“ Another hand, by more successful speed, 

*' Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serpent’s head." 


With respect to the epitaph itself, of which these lines 
form a part, it is probable tliat he composed it chiefly 
with a view to amuse and relieve his mind, fatigued 
with exertion ; and partly, perhaps, in imitation of the 
famous Marquis of Montrose, who, in similar circum¬ 
stances, had written some verses which have been much 
celebrated. The poetical merit of the pieces appears 
to be nearly equal, and is not in either instance consi¬ 
derable, and they are only in so far valuable, as they 
may serve to convey to us some image of the minds by 
which they were produced. He who reads them with 
this view, will perhaps be of opinion, that the spirit 
manifested in the two compositions, is rather equal in 
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degree, dian like in clmracter; that the courage of 
Montrose was more turbulent, that of Argyle more 
calm and sedate. If on the one hand it is to be regretted, 
that we have not more memorials left of passages so in¬ 
teresting, and that even of those which we do possess, a 
great part is obscured by time; it must be confessed, 
on the other, that we have quite enough to enable us 
to pronounce, that for constancy and equanimity under 
the severest trials, few men have equalled, none ever 
surpassed, the Earl of Argyle. The most powerful of 
all tempters, hope, was not held out to him, so that he 
had not, it is true, iu addition to his other hard tasks, 
that of resisting her seductive influence; but the pas¬ 
sions of a different class had the fullest scope for their 
attacks. These, hovrever, cpuld make no impression 
on his well-disciplined mind. Anger could not ex¬ 
asperate, fear could not appall him; and if disap' 
pointment and indignation at the misbehaviour of hi* 
followers, and the supineness of the country, did oc¬ 
casionally, as sure they must, cause uneasy sensations, 
they had not the power to extort from him one unbe¬ 
coming, or even queri^ous expression. Let him be 
weighed never so scxupulouply, and in the nicest 
scales, he wilf not be found*; in a single instance, want¬ 
ing in the cliarity of a Christian, the firmness and be¬ 
nevolence of a patriots the integrity and. fidelity of a 
man oir honour,. 
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The Scotch Parliament had, on the eleventh of June, 

sent an Address to King, wherein, after praising his-- 

Majesty as usual for Ws extraordinarxpriidence, cou- AnAildressfrom 

J J * J1 k t \ , , theScotchPar. 

rage, and conduct, and,loading Argyle, whom they style 
an hereditary traitor, with every reproahh they can de¬ 
vise, among others, that of ingratitude for the favours 
which he had received, as well from his Majesty, as 
from his predecessor, they implore his Majesty that the 
Earl may find no favour; and that the Earl’s family, 
the heritors, ring-leaders, and preachers who joined him, 
should be for ever declared incapable of mercy, or bear¬ 
ing any honour or estate in the kingdom; and all sub¬ 
jects discharged under the highest pains to intercede for 
them in any manner of way. Never was address more 
graciously received, or more readily complied with; and 
accordingly, the following letter with the royal signature, 
and countersigned by Lord Melford, Secretary of State 
for Scotland, was dispatched to the council at Edin¬ 
burgh, and by them entered and registered on the 
twenty-ninth of June. 

“ Whereas, the late 'Eatrl of Aigyle is, by the provi- The wariant fet 

. , J ^ ^ his execution. 

deuce of God, fallen into our power, it is our will 
“ and pleasure that you take all ways to know from him 
“ those things which concern our government most, as 
his assisters^ with men, arms, and money; his associates 
“ and correspondents; his designs, &c. But this must 
“ be done, so as no time may be lost in bringing him 
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“ to condign punishment, by causing him to be de- 
“ raeaned as a traitor, within the space of three days 
“ after this shall come to youf hands ; an account of 
“ which, with what he shall confess, you shall send im- 
“ mediately to tis or our Secretaries ; for doing which, 
“ this shall be your warrant.”* 

When it is recollected that torture had been in com¬ 
mon use in Scotland, and that the persons to whom the 
letter was addressed, had often caused it to be inflicted, 
the words “ It is our will and pleasure that you take all 
“ ways,” seem to convey a positive command for ap¬ 
plying of it in this instance ; yet it is certain that Ar- 
gyle was not tortured. What was the cause of this 
seeming disregard of the royal injunctions, does not 
appear. One would hope, for the honour of human na¬ 
ture, that James, struck with some compunction for the 
injuries' he had already heaped upon the head of this 
unfortunate nobleman, sent some private orders contra¬ 
dictory to this publick letter; but there is no trace to 
be discovered of such a circumstance. The managers 
themselves might fed a sympathy for a man of their 
own rank, which had no influence in the cases where 
only persons of an inferior station were to be the suf¬ 
ferers ; and in those w6rds of the King’s letter, which 
enjoin a speedy punishment, as the primary object to 
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which all others must give way; they might find a pre¬ 
text for overlooking the most odious part of the order, 
and of indulging their humanity, such as it was, by ap¬ 
pointing the earliest day possible for the execution. In 
order that the triumph of injustice might be complete, 
it was determined, that without any new trial, the Earl 
should suffer upon the iniquitous sentence of sixteen 
hundred and eighty-two. Accordingly, the very next 
day ensuing was appointed, and on the thirtieth 
of June he was brought from the Castle, first to the 
Laigh Council-House, and thence to the place of exe¬ 
cution. 

Before he left the Castle he had his dinner at the 
usual hour, at which he discoursed, not only calmly, 
but even cheerfully with Mr. Charteris and others. 
After dinner he retired, as was his custom, to his bed¬ 
chamber, where, it is recorded, that he slept quietly for 
about a quarter of an hour. While he was in bed, one 
of the members of the council came and intimated to 
the attendants a desire to speak with him: upon being 
told that the Earl was asleep, and had left orders not to 
be disturbed, the manager disbelieved the account, 
which he considered as a device to avoid further ques¬ 
tionings. To satisfy him, the door of the bed-chamber 
was half opened, and he then beheld, enjoying a sweet 
and tranquil slumber, the man, who by the doom of him 
and his fellows, was to die within the space of two short 
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hours! Struck with the sight, he hurried out of the 
room, quitted the Castle with the utmost precipitation, 
and hid himself in the lodgings of an acquaintance who 
lived near, Avhere he flung himself upon the first bed 
that presented itself, and had every appearance of u 
man suffering the most excruciating torture. His friend, 
who had been apprized by the servant of the state he 
was in, and who naturally concluded that he was ill, 
offered him some wine. He refused, saying, “ No, no, 
“ that will not help me; 1 have been in at Argyle, and 
“ saw him sleeping as pleasantly as ever man did,within 

“ an hour of eternity. But as for me-The name 

of the person to whom this anecdote relates, is not 
mentioned, and the truth of it may therefore be fairly 
considered as liable to that degree of doubt, with which 
men of judgment receive every species of traditional 
history. Woodrow, however, whose veracity is above 
suspicion, says he had it from the most unquestionable 
authority. It is not in itself unlikely, and who is there 
that would not wish it true ? What a satisfactory spec¬ 
tacle to a philosophical mind, to see the oppressor, in 
the zenith of his power, envying his victim ! What an 
acknowledgment pf the superiority of virtue I what an 
affecting, qpd forcible testimony to the value of that 
peace of mind, which innocence alone can confer I Wc 
know not who this man was; but when we reflect, that 
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the guilt which agonized him was probably incurred for 
the sake of some vain title, or at least of some increase 
of wealth, which he did not want, and possibly knew 
not how to enjoy, our disgust is turned into some¬ 
thing like compassion for that very foolish class of 
men, whom the world calls wise in their generation. 

Soon after his short repose Argyle was brought, ac¬ 
cording to order, to the Laigh Council-House, from 
which place is dated the letter to his wife, and thence 
to the place of execution. On the scaffold he had some 
discourse, as well with Mr. Annand, a minister appoint¬ 
ed by government to attend him, as with Mr. Charteris. 
lie desired both of them to pray for him, and prayed 
himself with much fervency and devotion. The speech 
which he made to the people was such as might be ex¬ 
pected from the passages already related. I’he same 
mixture of firmness and mildness is conspicuous in 
every part of it. “ We ought not,” says he, “ to des- 
“ pise our afflictions, nor to faint under them. We 
“ must not suffer ourselves to be exasperated against 
“ the instruments of our troubles, nor by fraudulent, 

nor pusillanimous compliances, bring guilt upon our- 
“ setves; faint hearts arc ordinarily false hearts, choos- 
“ ing sin, rather than suffering.” He offers his prayers 
to God for the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and that an end may be put to their pre- 
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sent trials. Having then asked pardon for his own fail¬ 
ings, both of God and man, he would have concluded : 
but being reminded that he had said nothing of the 
Rojal Family, he adds that he refers, in this matter, to 
what he had said at his trial concerning the test; that 
he prayed there never might be wanting one of the 
Royal Family to support the Protestant Religion, and if 
any of them had swerved from the true faith, he prayed 
God to turn their hearts, but at any rate to save his peo¬ 
ple from their machinations. AVhen he had ended, he 
turned to the south side of the scaffold, and said, “Gen- 
“ tlemen, I pray you do not misconstruct my behaviour 
“ this day: 1 freely forgive all men their wrongs and in- 
“ juries done against me, as I desire to be forgiven of 
“ God.” Mr. Annand repeated these words louder to 
the people. The Earl then went to the north side of 
the scaffold, arid used the same or the like expressions. 
Mr. Annand repeated them again, and said, “ This no- 
“ blcman dies a Protestant.” The Earl stept forward 
again, and said, “ I die not only a Protestant, but with 
‘‘ a heart-hatred of Popery, prelacy, and all superstition 
“ whatsomever.”* It would perhaps have been better if 
these last expressions had never been uttered, as there 
appears certainly something of violence in them, unsuit¬ 
able to the general tenour of his language; but it must 
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be remembered, first, that the opinion that the Pope is chator 

Antichrist was at that time general among almost all - 

the zealous Protestants in these kingdoms; secondly, 
that Annand, being employed by government, and 
probably an Episcopalian, the Earl might apprehend 
that the declaration of such a minister, might not convey 
the precise idea, which he, Argyle, affixed to the word 
Protestant. 

He then embraced his friends, gave some tokens 
remembrance to his son-in-law, Lord Maitland, for his 
daughter and grand-children, stript himself of part of 
his apparel, of which he likewise made presents, and 
laid his head upon the block. Having uttered a short 
})rayer, he gave the signal to the executioner, which 
was instantly obeyed, and his head severed from his 
body.* Such were the last hours, and ^ such the final 
close, of this great man's life. May the like happy se¬ 
renity in such dreadful circumstances, and a death 
equally glorious, be the lot of all, whom tyranny, of 
whatever denomination or description, shall in any 
age, or in any country, call to expiate their virtues on 
the scaffold! 

Of the followers of Argyle, in the disastrous expedi- 
tion above recounted, the Ibrtunes were various. Among 
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those who either surrendered or were taken, some suf¬ 
fered the same fate with their commander, others were 
pardoned ; while, on the other hand, of those who escap¬ 
ed to foreign parts, many after a short exile returned tri¬ 
umphantly to their country at the period ol’ the Revo¬ 
lution, and under a system eongenial to their principles, 
some even attained the highest honours and dignities of 
the state. It is to be recollected, that when, alter the 
disastrous night inarch from Killerne, a separation took 
place at Kilpatrick between Argyle and his confede¬ 
rates, Sir Jolui Cochrane, Sir Patrick 11 tune, and others, 
crossed the Clyde into Renfrewshire, with about, it is 
supposed, two hundred men. Upon their landing, they 
met with some opposition from a trooj) of militia horse, 
which was however feeble and inelH'ctnal; but fresh 
parties of militia, as well as ri'gular troops drawing to¬ 
gether, a sort of scuffle ensued, near a place calk’d 
Muirdyke; an offer of (piarter was made by the King’s 
troops, but (probably on account of the condilions an¬ 
nexed to it,) was refused ; and Cochrane and the rest, 
now reduced to the number of seventy, took shelter in 
a fold-d)ke, where they were able to resist and repi'I, 
though not without loss on each side, the attack of the 
enemy. Their situation was nevertheless still desperate, 
and in the night they determined to make their escape. 
The King’s troops having retired, this was effected with¬ 
out difficulty; and this remnant of an army being dis¬ 
persed by common consent, every man sought liis own 
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safety in the best manner lie coulil. Sir John Cochrane 
took refuge in tlie house of an uncle, by whom, or by 
whose wife it is said, he was betrayed. He was however 
pardoned ; and from this circumstance, coupled with 
the constant and seemingly peevish opposition which 
he gave to almost all Argyle’s plans, a suspicion has 
a'risc'u, tiuit he had been treacherous throughout. But 
th(^ account given of his pardon by Burnet, who says his 
fallu'r, Lord Dtmdonald, who was an opulent noble¬ 
man, purchased it with a considerable sum of money 
is more credible, as well as mor<‘ candid ; and it must 
be rcmcmhcrcd, that in Sir John’s disputes w'ith his ge¬ 
neral, he was almost always acting in conjunction with 
Sir Patrick Hume, who is proved, by the subsccjuent 
events, and inch'cd by the whole tenour of his life and 
conduct, to have been iinifonnly sincere and zealous in 
the cause of his countrv. Cochrane was sent to Ens;- 
land, where he had an interview with the King, and 
gave such answers to the questions put to him, as were 
deemed satisfactory by his Majesty ; and the informa¬ 
tion thus obtained, whatever might be the real and se¬ 
cret causes, furnished a plausible pretence at least for 
the cxt'reise of royal mercy. Sir Patrick llume, after 
ha vino; concealed himself sometime in the house, and 
under the protection, of Lady Eleanor Dunbar, sister 
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to the Earl of Eglington, found means to escape to 
Holland, whence he returned in better times, and was 
created first Lord Hume of Polwarth, and afterward 
Earl of Marchmont. Fullarton, and Campbell of Auch- 
inbreak, appear to have escaped, but by what means 
is not known. Two sons of Argylc, John and Charles, 
and Archibald Campbell, his nephew, were sentenced 
to death and forfeiture, but the capital part of the sen¬ 
tence was remitted. 'J’homas Archer, a clergyman, who 
had been wounded at Muirdyke, was executed, not¬ 
withstanding many applications in his favour, among 
which was one from Lord Drumlanrig, Queensberry’s 
eldest son. Woodrow, who was himself a Presbyterian 
minister, and though a most valuable and correct histo¬ 
rian, was not without a tincture of the prejudices be¬ 
longing to his order, attributes the unrelenting spirit of 
the Government in this instance, to their malice against 
the clergy of his sect. Some of the holy ministry, he 
observes, as Guthrie at the Restoration, Kidd and Mac- 
kail after the insurrections at Pentland and Both well- 
bridge, and now Archer, were upon every occasion to 
be sacrificed to the fury of the persecutors.^ J3ut to 
him who is well acquainted with the history of this 
period, the habitual cruelty of the government will 
fully account for any particular act of severity; and it 
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is only in cases of lenity, sueli as that of Cochrane, for 
instance, that he will look for some hidden or special 
motive. 

Ayloffe, having in vain attempted to kill himself, was, 
like Cochrane, sent to London to be examined. His re¬ 
lationship to the King’s first wife might perhaps be one 
inducement to this measure, or it might be thought 
more expedient that he should be executed for the Rye- 
house plot, the credit of which it was a favourite object 
ol' the Court to uphold, than for his recent acts of re¬ 
bellion in Scotland. Upon his examination he refused 
to give any information, and suffered death upon a sen¬ 
tence of outlawry, which had passed in the former reign. 
It is recorded, that James interrogated him personally, 
and finding him sullen, and unwilling to speak, said, 
“ Mr. Ayloffe, you know it is in my power to pardon 
“ you, therefore say that which may deserve it; to 
which Ayloffe replied, “ Though it is in your jiower, it 
“ is not in your nature to pardon.” This, however, 
is one of those anecdotes, which is believed rather 
on account of the air of nature that belongs to them, 
than upon any very good traditional authority, and 
which ought, therefore, when any very material in- 
lerence, with respect cither to fact or character, is 
to be drawn from them, to be received Avitli great 
caution. 
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Rumbold, covered with wounds, and df'fcnding him¬ 
self with’ uncommon exertions of strength and cou¬ 
rage, was at last taken. However desirable it might 
have been thought, to execute in England a man so 
deeply implicated in the Rye-house plot, the state of 
Rumbold’s health made such a project impracticable. 
Had it been attempted, he would probably, by a natu¬ 
ral death, have disappointed the views of a government 
w’ho were eager to see brought to the block, a man 
whom they thought, or pretended to think, guilty of 
having projected the assassination of the late and pre¬ 
sent King. Weakened as he was in body, his mind was 
firm, his constancy unshaken; and notwithstanding 
some endeavours that were made l)y drums, and other 
instruments, to drown his voice when he was addressing 
the people from the scaffold, enough ha.s been preserved 
of what he then uttered, to satisfy us, that his personal 
courage, the praise of which has not been denied him, 
was not of the vulgar or constitutional kind, but was 
accompanied with a proportionable vigour of mind. 
Upon hearing his sentence, whether in imitation of 
Montrose, or from that congeniality of character, which 
causes men in similar circumstances to conceive similar 
sentiments, he expressed the same wish which that gal¬ 
lant nobleman had done; he wished he had u limb for 
every town in Christendom. With respect to the intend¬ 
ed assassination im[)uted to him, he protested his inno¬ 
cence, and desired to be believed upon the faith of a 
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dying man ; adding, in terms as natural as they are for- 

cibly descriptive of a conscious dignity of character, - 

that he was too well known, for any to have had the 
imprudence to make such a proposition to him. He 
concluded with plain, and apparently sincere, declara¬ 
tions of his undiminished attachment to the principles ol’ 
liberty, civil and religious ; denied that he was an enemy 
to monarehy, affirming, on the contrary, that he consider¬ 
ed it, when properly limited, as the most eligible form 
of government: but that he never could believe that 
any man was born marked by God above another, 

“ foi- none comes into the woiid with a saddle on 
“ his back, neither any booted and spurred to ride 
“ him.”*' 

Except by Ralph, who, with a warmth that does ho- 
nour to his feelings, expatiates at some length upon the 
subject, the circumstances attending the death of this 
extraordinary man have been little noticed. Rapin, 

Echard, Kennet, Hume, make no mention of them what¬ 
ever ; and yet, exclusively of the interest always excited 
by any great display of spirit and magnanimity, his so¬ 
lemn denial of the project of assassination imputed to 
him in the aft'airof the Rye-house plot, is in itself a fact 
of great importance, and one which might have been 
expected to attract, in no small degree, the attention of 
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the historian. That limne, who has taken some pains 
in canvassing the degree of credit due to the difterent 
parts of the Kye-housc plot, should pass it over in si¬ 
lence, is the more extraordinary, because, in the case 
of the Popish plot, he lays, and justly lays, the greatest 
stress upon the dying declarations of the suflercrs. Pur- 
net adverts, as well to the peculiar language used liy 
Rumbold, as to his denial of the assassination ; but 
having before given us to understand, that lu' belii'ved 
that no such crime had been projected, it is the less to 
be wondered at, that he docs not much dwell ujion this 
further evidence in favour of his former opinion, .‘sir 
John Dalryraplc, upon the authority of a paper which 
he does not produce, but from which he (juotes enougii 
to show, that if jirodueed it wouki not answc'r his jnir- 
pose, takes Rumbold’s guilt for a decided I'aet, and 
then states his dying protestations of his innocence, as 
an instance of aggravated wickediu'ss.* It is to Ik* re¬ 
marked too, that although Sir John is pleased roundlv 
to assert, that Rumbold denied the share Ik* had had in 
the Rye-house plot, yet the jiarticular words which Ik*. 
cites neither contain, nor express, nor imply any such 
denial. He has not even selected those, by which the 
design of assassination was denied, (the only denial that 
was uttered,) but refers to a general declaration imuk; 
by Rumbold, that he had done injustice to no man; a 
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declaration wliicli was by no means inconsistent with his chaiwer 

having been a party to a plot, which he, no doubt, con-- 

sidered as justifiable, and even meritorious. This is not 
all: tho,paper referred to is addressed to Walcot, by 
whom Tlumbold states himself to have been led on; 
and M'alcot with his last breath, denied his own parti- 
cij)ation in any design to murder cither Charles or 
.lames. 'I’lius, therefore, whether the declaration of the 
sull'ercr be interpreted in a general, or in a particular 
s('nse, there is no contradiction whatever between it and 
tlu! |)apcr adduced ; but tlnis it is, that the character of 
a brave, and, as far as appears, a virtuous man, is 
most unjustly and cruelly traduced. An incredible 
confusion of head, and an uncommon want of reason¬ 
ing powers, which disliiiguish the author to whom I re- 
f(‘r, are, I should charitably hope, the true sources of 
his misrej)rcsenlation ; Avhile others may probably im¬ 
pute it to his desire of blackening, upon any pretence, a 
jx rson whose name is more or less connectQ^l with tho.se 
of Sidney amrUu.ssel. It ought not, perhaj)s, to pass 
without observation, that this attack upon JUimbold is 
introduced only in an obli(|ue manner: the rigour of 
government destroyed, says the historian, the morals it 
intc'iuled to correct, and made the unhappy sufferer add 
to his fi)rmer crimes, the atrocity of declaring a false¬ 
hood in his last moments. Now, what particular in¬ 
staller's of rigour are here alluded to, it is diflicult to 
guess: l(>r surr ly the execution of a man whom he .sets 
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CHAPTER as guilty of a design to murder the two royal bro- 

- thers, could not, even in the judgment of persons much 

less accustomed than Sir John to palliate the crimes of 
princes, be looked upon as an act of blameabic seve¬ 
rity ; but it was thought, perhaps, that for the purpose 
of conveying a calumny upon the persons concerned, or 
accused of being concerned, in the Ryc-housc plot, an 
affected censure upon the government would be the 
fittest vehicle. 

Ills clccUratkm The fact itself, that Rumbold did, in his last hours, 

txammtd. 

solemnly deny the having lieen concerned in any pro¬ 
ject for assassinating the King or Duke;, has not, i be¬ 
lieve, been questioned.* It is not invalidated by the 
silence of some historians: it is confirmed by the mis¬ 
representation of others. I'he first question that nat u¬ 
rally presents itself, must be, was this declaiation true ? 
The asseverations of dying men have always had, and 
will always Jiave, great influence upon the minds of 
those who do not push their ill opinion of mankind to 
the most outrageous and unwarrantable length; but 
though the weight of such asseverations be in all cases 
great, it will not be in all equal, It is material there¬ 
fore to consider, firet, what are the circumstances which 
may tend in particular cases to diminish their credit; 

* It is confirmed, beyond contradiction, by Lord FounUinliall’s account 
of his trial ttnd execution. Vide Appendix. E, 
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and next, how far such circumstances appear to have 
existed in the case before us. The case wliere this spe¬ 
cies of evidence would be the least convincing, would 
be where hope of pardon is entertained; for tlien the 
man is not a dying man in the sense of the proposition, 
for he has not that certainty that his falsehood will not 
avail him, which is the principal foundation of the cre¬ 
dit due to his assertions. For the same reason, thoueh 
in a less degree, he who hopes for favour to his children, 
or te other surviving connections, is to be listened to 
with some caution; for the existence of one virtue, docs 
not necessarily prove that of another, and he who lo\'es 
his children and friends may yet be profligate and un- 
j)rincipled, or, deceiving himself, may think, that 
while his ends are laudable, he ought not to hesitate 
concernino; the means, liesidcs these more obvious 
temptations to prevarication, there is another, which, 
though it may lie somewhat deeper, yet experience 
teaches us to be rooted in human Jiature. I mean that 
sort of obstinacy, or false shame, which makes men so 
unwilling to retract what they have once advanced, 
whether in matter of opinion, or of fact. The general 
character of the man is also in this, as in all other hu¬ 
man testimony, a circumstance of the greatest moment. 
Where none of the above mentioned objections occur, 
and where, then forc, the weight of evidence in question 
is confessedly considerable, yet is it still liable to be 
balanced or outweighed by evidence in the oppt)site 
scale. 
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Let, Jluinbold’s declaration then, be examined upon 
these princi])lcs, and we shall find that it has every cha¬ 
racter of truth, witimut a single circumstance to discre¬ 
dit it. He was so far from entertaining any hope of par- 
d(ni, that he did not seem even to wish it; and indeed, 
il lie had had any such chimerical object in view, he 
must have known, that to have supplied the government 
with a proof of the J\ye-house Assassination plot, would 
be a more likely road at least, than a steady denial, to 
obtain it. ilek tt none behind him, for whom to en¬ 
treat l.ivour, or whose welfare or honour were at all af- 
iect(,‘d by any confession or declaration lie might make. 
If, in a prospective view, he was without temptation, 
so neither if he looked back, was he fettered by any for¬ 
mer declaration ; so that he could not be influenced l)v 
that erroneous notion of consistency, to which, it may 
be feared, that truth, even in the most awful moments, 
basin some cases been sacrificed. 11 is timely escape, 
in sixteen hundred and eighty-three, had saved him 
from the necessity of making any protestation upon the 
subject of his innocence at that time ; and the words of 
the letter to Walcot are so far from containing such a 
protestation, that they are (juoted, (very absurdly, it is 
true,) liy Sir John Dahymple, as an avowal of guilt. If 
his testimony is free from these particular of)jections, 
much less is it imjteaehed by his general character, 
which was that of a hold and daring man, who was 
very unlikely to feci shame in avowing what he had not 

0 
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been ashamed to commit, and who seems to have taken 

a delight in speaking bold truths, or at least what ap-- 

])eared to him to be such, without regarding the man¬ 
ner in which his hearers were likely to receive them. 

AVith res])ect to the last consideration, that ot‘ the op¬ 
posite evidence, it all depends upon the veracity of 
men, who, according to their own account, betrayed 
their comrades, and were actuated by the hope either 
oC j)ardon or reward. 

It aj)pcars to be of the more consequence to clear up import.noc of 
this matter, because, if w(' should be of oj)inion, as I 
think Ave all must be, that the story of the intended as¬ 
sassination of the King, in liis way I’roin Newmarket, 
is as fabulous as that of the silver bullets by which he 
was to have been shot at \\ indsor, a most singular train 
of retlcctions will force itself upon our minds, as well 
in regard to the character of the tinu's, as to the means 
by which the two causes gained successively the ad- 
vantagf’over eaeh other. 'J’he Royalists had found it 
nnpossilile to discredit the fiction, gross as it was, of the 
Popish j)l()t; nor could they })revent it from being a 
powerful engine in the hands of the AVhigs, Avho, dur¬ 
ing the alarm raised by it, gained an irrcsistilile supe¬ 
riority in the House oi’Commons, in the City of I.on- 
don, and in most parts of the kingdom. Rut they who 
could not quiet a false alarm raised by their adversa¬ 
ries. found little or no difficulty in raising one equally 
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CHAPTER favour, by the supposed detection of 

111. the intended assassination. VV^ith regard to the ad van- 
tages denveci to the respective parties from those dc- 
testable fictions, if it be urged, on one hand, that the pa- 
nick spread by the Wliigs was more universal, and more 
violent in its effects, it must be allowed, on the other, 
that the advantages gained by the Tories were, on ac¬ 
count of their alliance with the Crown, more durable and 
decisive. There is a superior solidity ever belonging to 
the power of the Crown, as compared with that of any 
body of men or party, or even with cither of the other 
branches of the legislature. A jiarty has influence, but, 
jnopcrly speaking, no power. 1 ’he Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment have abundance of power, but, as bodies, little or 
no influence. The Crown has both power and influence, 
Avhich, when exerted with w isdom and steadiness, will 
always be found too strong for any opposition what¬ 
ever, till the zeal and fidelity of party attachments 
shall be foiuul to increase in proportion to the increased 
influence of the executive power. 

. h'. While these matters were transacting in Scotland, Mon- 
mouth, conformably to liis promise to Argyle, set sail 
from Holland, and landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire on 
the eleventh of June. He was attended by Lord Grey 
of Wark, Fletcher of Salton, Colonel Matthews, Fer¬ 
guson, and a few other gentlemen. His rcccjition was, 
among the lower ranks, cordial, and for some days, at 
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least, if not weeks, there seemed to have been more 
foundation for the sanguine hopes of Lord Grey, and 
others, his followers, than the Duke had supposed. The 
first step taken by the invader, was to issue a procla¬ 
mation, which he caused to be read in the market-place. 
In this instrument he touched upon what w'ere, no 
doubt, thought to be the most popular topicks; and 
loaded James, and his Catholick friends, with every 
imputation which had at any time been thrown against 
them. This declaration appears to have been well re- 

• 4 - 

ceived, and the numbers that came in to him were very 
considerable ; but his means of arming them were limit¬ 
ed, nor had he much confidence, for the purpose of any 
important military operation, in men unused to disci¬ 
pline, and wholly unacquainted with the art of war. 
Without examining the question, whether or not Mon¬ 
mouth, from his professional prejudices, carried, as 
some have alledged he did, his diffidence of unpractised 
soldiers, and new levies, too far, it seems clear that, in 
his situation, the best, or rather the only chance of suc¬ 
cess, was to be looked for in councils of the boldest 
kind. If he could not immediately strike some import¬ 
ant stroke, it w-as not likely that he ever should ; nor 
Huleed was he in a condition to wait. He could not 
llattcr himself, as Argyle had done, that he had a strong 
country, full of relations and dependents, where he 
might secure himself till the co-operation of his confe¬ 
derate, or some other favourable circumstance, might 
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put it in his power to act more efficaciously. Of any 

-brilliant success in Scotland he could not, at this time, 

entertain any ho|)e, nor if he had, could he rationally 
expect that any events in that quarter would make the 
sort of impression here, which, on the other hand, his 
success would produce in Scotland. With money he 
was wholly unprovided, nor does it appear, whatever 
may have been the inclination of some considerable 
men, such as Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Delamere, 
and others, that any pereons of that description were 
engaged to join in his enterprise. His reception had 
been above his hopes, and his recruits more numerous 
than could be expected, or than he was able to furnish 
with arms; while on the other hand, the forces in arms 
against him consisted chiefly in a militia, formidable 
neither from numbers nor discipline, and moreover sus¬ 
pected of disaffection. The present moment therefore, 
seemed to offer the most favourable opportunity for en¬ 
terprise of any that was like to occur; but the unfor¬ 
tunate Monmouth judged otherwise, and, as if he were 
to defend rather than to attack, directed his chief })oliey 
to the avoiding of a general action. 

His tuetest at It being however absolutely necessary to dislodge 

some troops which the Earl of Faversham had thrown 
into Bridport, a detachment of three hundred men was 
made for that purpose, which had the most complete 
success, notwithstanding the cowardice of Lord Grey, 
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who commanded them. This nobleman, who had been 
so instrumental in persuading his friend to the invasion, 
upon the first appearance of danger, is said to have left 
the troops whom he commanded, and to have sought 
his own personal safety in flight. The troops carried 
Bridport, to the shame of the commander who had de¬ 
serted them and returned to Lyme. 

It is related by Ferguson, that Monmouth said to 
Matthews, “ What shall I do with Lord Grey ?” to 
which the other answered, “ That he was the only ge- 
“ neral in FiUrope who would ask such a questionin¬ 
tending, no doubt, to reproach the Duke with the ex¬ 
cess to which he pushed his characteristick virtues of 
mildness and forbearance. That these virtues formed a 
part of his character, is most true, and the personal 
friendship iii which he lived with Grey, would incline 
him still more to the exercise of them upon this occa¬ 
sion : but it is to be remembered also, that the delin¬ 
quent was, in respect of rank, property, and perhaps 
too of talent, by far the most considerable man he had 
with him; and therefore, that prudential motives might 
concur, to deter a General from proceeding to violent 
measures with such a person, especially in a civil war, 
Avhere the discipline of an armed party cannot be con¬ 
ducted upon the same system as that of a regular anny 
serving in a foreign war. Monmouth’s disappointment 
in Lord Grey was aggravated by the loss of Fletcher of 
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CHAPTER Salton, who, in a sort of scuffle that ensued, upon his 
—— being reproached for having seized a horse belonging to 
a man of the country, had the misfortune to kill the 
owner. Moninoutlj, however unwilling, thought him¬ 
self obliged to dismiss him; and thus, while a fatal 
concurrence of circumstances forced him to part with 
the man he esteemed, and to retain him whom he des¬ 
pised, he found himself at once disappointed of the sup¬ 
port of the two persons upon whom he had most relied. 

On the fifteenth of June, his army being now in¬ 
creased to near three thousand men, the Duke marched 
from Lyme. He does not appear to have taken this 
step with a view to any enterprise of importance, but 
rather to avoid the danger which he apjirehended from 
the motions of the Devonshire and Somerset militias, 
whose object it seemed to be to shut him up in Lyme. 
In his first day’s march, he had opportunities of engag¬ 
ing, or rather of pursuing each of those bodies, who 
severally retreated from his forces; but conceiving it to 
be his business, as he said, not to fight but to march 
on, he went through Axminster, and encamped in a 
strong piece of ground between that town and Chard in 
Somersetshire, to which place he proceeded on the en¬ 
suing day. According to Wade’s narrative, which ap¬ 
pears to afford by far the most authentic account of 
these transactions, here it was that the first proposition 
was made for proclaiming Monmouth King. Ferguson 
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made the proposal, and was supported by ]jord Grey, 
but it was easili/ run down, as Wade expresses it, by 
those who xoere against it, and whom, therefore, we must 
suppose to have formed a very considerable majority of 
the persons deemed of sufficient importance to be con¬ 
sulted on such an occasion. These circumstances are 
material, because if that credit be given to them which 
they appear to deserve, Ferguson’s want of veracity be¬ 
comes so notorious, that it is hardly worth while to at¬ 
tend to any part of his narrative. Where it only corro¬ 
borates accounts given by others, it is of little use; and 
where it differs from them, it deserves no credit. I 
ha\ c therefore wholly disregarded it. 

From Chard, Monmouth and his party proceeded to 
Taunton, a town, w here, as w’cll for the tenour of for¬ 
mer occurrences, as from the zeal and number of the 
Protestant Dissenters, who formed a great portion of its 
inhabitants, he had every reason to expect the most fa¬ 
vourable reception. Ilis expectations were not disap¬ 
pointed. The inhabitants of the upper, as well as the 
lower classes vied with each other in testifying their af¬ 
fection for his person, and their zeal for his cause. 
W hile the latter rent the air with applauses and accla¬ 
mations, the former oj)ened their houses to him and to his 
followers, and furnished Iiis army with necessaries and 
suj)[)lies of every kind. Ilis w'ay was strewed with 
flowers: thcAvindows w'crc thronged with spectators, all 
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anxious to participate in what the warm feelings of the 
moment made them deem a triumph. Husbands pointed 
out to their wives, mothers to their children, the brave 
and lovely hero, who was destined to be the deliverer of 
his country. The beautiful lines which Dryden makes 
Achitophel in his highest strain of flattery, apply to this 
unfortunate nobleman, were in this instance literally 
verified: 

“ Thee, Saviour, tliee, the nation’s vows confess, 

“ And never satisfied w ith seeing, bless. 

“ Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim, 

" And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name.” 

In the midst of these joyous scenes, twenty-six young 
maids, of the best families in the town presented him, 
in the name of their townsmen, with colours wrought 
by them for the purpose, and with a Bible; upon re¬ 
ceiving which he said, that he had taken the field with 
a design to defend the truth contained in that book, 
and to seal it with his blood if there was occasion. 

He is joined by Jn guch circumstanccs it is no wonder that his array 

!'“• increased ; and indeed, exclusive of individual recruits, 
he was here strengthened by the arrival of Colonel Bas¬ 
sett with a considerable corps. But in the midst of these 
prosperous circumstances, some of them of such ap¬ 
parent importance to the success of his enterprize, all 
of them highly flattering to his feelings, he did not fail 
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to observe that one favourable symptom, (and that too chapter 

of the most decisive nature,) was still wanting. None- 

of the considerable families, not a single nobleman, and 
scarcely any gentlemen of rank and consequence in the 
counties through which he had passed, had declared in 
his favour. Popular applause is undoubtedly sweet; 
and not only so, it often furnishes most powerful means 
to the genius that knows how to make use of them. But 
Monmouth well knew that without the countenance 
and assistance of a proportion, at least, of the higher 
ranks in the country, there was, for an undertaking 
like his, little prospect of success. He could not but 
have remarked that the habits and prejudices of the 
English people are, in a great degree, aristocratical ; 
nor had he before him, nor indeed have we, since his 
time, had one single example of an insurrection that 
was successful, unaided by the ancient families and 
great landed proprietors. He must have felt this the 
more, because, in former parts of his political life, he 
had been accustomed to act with such coadjutors; and 
it is highly probable, that if Lord Russel had been 
alive, and could have appeared at the head of one hun¬ 
dred only of his western tenantry, such a reinforcement 
would have inspired him with more real confidence, 
than the thousands who individually flocked to his 
standard. 

But tliough Russel was no more, there were not want- He dfdarM 
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ing, either in the provinces through which the Duke 
passed, or in other parts of .the kingdom, many noble 
and wealthy families, who were attached to the princi¬ 
ples of the Whigs. To account for their neutrality, and, 
if possible, to pereuade them to a different conduct, was 
naturally among his principal concerns. Their j)resent 
coldness might be imputed to tlie indistinctness of his 
declarations, with respect to what was intended to be 
the future government. Men zealous for monarchy, 
might not choose to embark Avilbout some certain 
pledge that their favourite form should be perserved. 
They would also expect to be satisfied Avith respect to 
the person Avhom their arms, if successful, Avere to 
place upon the throne. 'Jo promise, therefore, the 
continuance of a monarchial establishment, and to de¬ 
signate the future monarch, seemed to be lu'ccssary for 
the purpose of acquiring aristocratical support. What¬ 
ever might be the intrinsick Aveight of this argument, it 
easily made its Avay with Monmouth in his j)resent situ¬ 
ation. The aspiring temper of mind Avhich is the natu¬ 
ral consequence of popular favour and sucecss, produced 
in him a disposition to listen to any suggestion Avhieh 
tended to his elevation and aggrandisement; lands 
when he could persuade himself upon reasons specious 
at least, that the measures which Avould most gratify 
his aspiring desires, would be, at the same time, a 
stroke of the soundest policy, it is not to be Avondered 
at, that it Avas immediately and impatiently adopted. 
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Urged therefore, by these mixed motives, he declared 
lumself King, and issued divers proclamations in the 
royal style; assigning to those whose approbation he 
doubted, the reasons above adverted to, and proscrilj- 
ing, and threatening with the punishment due to rebel¬ 
lion, such as should resist his mandates, and adhere to 
the usurping Duke of York. 

If this measure was in reality taken with views of po¬ 
licy, those views were miserably disappointed ; for it 
tloes not a[)pcar that one proselyte was gained. The 
thn'ats in the proclamation were received with derision 
l)y the King’s army, and no other sentiments tvcrc ex¬ 
cited by the assumption of the royal title, than those of 
contempt and indignation. The commonwealthsmen 
were dissatistied, of course, with the principle of the 
measure ; the favourers of hereditary right held it in ab¬ 
horrence, and considered it as a kind of sacrilegious 
profanation ; nor even among those who considered 
monarchy in a more rational light, and as a magistracy 
instituted for the good of the people, could it be at all 
agreeable that such a magistrate should be elected by 
the army that had thronged to his standard, or by the 
particular partiality of a provincial town. Monmouth’s 
strength therefore, was by no means increased by his new 
title, and seemed to be still limited to two descriptions 
of persons ; first, those who from thoughtlessness or des¬ 
peration, were willing to join in any attempt at innova- 
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tion ; secondly, such as directing their views to a single 
point, considered the destruction oi’James’s tyranny as 
the object which, at all hazards, and without regard to 
conse([uences, they Avere bound to pursue. On the 
other iiand, his reputation both ibr moderation and 
good faith was considerably impaired, inasmuch, as his 
present conduct was in direct contradiction to that part 
of his declaration, wherein he had promised to leave the 
future adjustment of government, and especially the 
consideration of his own claims, to a free? and inde¬ 
pendent parliament. 

The notion of improving Ins new levies by discipline, 
seems to have taken such possession of Monmouth’s 
mind, that he overlooked the probable, or rather the 
certain consequences of a delay, by which the enemy 
Avould be enabled to bring into the field, force's far bet¬ 
ter disciplined and appointed than any which, even 
with the most strenuous and successful exi.'itions, he" 
could hope to oppose to them. Ujion this principh . 
and especially as he had not yet fixed u])on any dc'iinilc 
object of enterprize, he did not think a stay ol’ a lew 
days at ’raunton would be materially, if at all prejudi¬ 
cial to his afi’airs, and it was not till tin; twenty-first ol‘ 
.1 line that he proceeded to Ih idgcwater, where he was re¬ 
ceived in tlie most cordial manner. In his march the 
following day from that town to Glastonbury, he was 
alarmed by a party of the Earl of Oxford’s horse ; but 
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all apin'cliensions of any material interruptions wore re¬ 
moved, by an account of the militia having left Wells, 
and retreated to Hath and Bristol. From Glastonbury 
he went to Shipton-Mallet, where the project of an at¬ 
tack upon Bristol was first communicated by the Duke 
to his officers. After some discussion, it was agreed 
that the attack should be made on the Gloucestershire 
side of the city, and with that view, to pass the Avon 
at Keynsham-bridge, a few miles from Bath. Jn their 
march from Shipton-Mallet, the troops were again ha- 
r:iss('d in tlu'ir rear by a jnirty of horse and dragoons, but 
lodgf'd qui<‘tly at night at a village called Pensford. A 
detachment was st nt early the next morning to possess 
itself of Keynsham, and to repair the bridge, which 
might probably be broken down, to prevent a passage. 
Uj)on their approach, a troop of the Gloucestershire 
horse militia immediately abandoned the town in great 
])recipilation, leaving bc^iiind them two horses and one 
man. By break of day, the bridge, which bad not 
been much injured, was repaired, and before noon 
Monmouth, having j)assed it with his whole army, was 
in lull march to Bristol, which he determined to attack 
the ensuing night. Ibit the weather proving rainy and 
bad, it was deemed expedient to return to Keynsham, 
a measure from which he expected to reap a double ad¬ 
vantage ; to procure dry and commodious quarters for 
the soldiery, and to lull the enemy, by a movement 
which bore the semblance of a retreat, into a false and 
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delusive security. The event however did not answer 
his expectation, for the troops had scarcely taken up 
their quarters, when they were disturbed by two parties 
of horse, who entered the town at two several places. 
An enjraffement ensued, in which Monmouth lost four- 
teen men, and a captain of horse, though in the end 
the Royalists were obliged to retire, leaving three pri¬ 
soners. From these the Duke had information that 
the King’s army was near at hand, and as they said, 
about four thousand strong. 

Tliis new state of affairs seemed to demand new 
councils. The projected enterprize ujion Jiristol was 
laid aside, and the question was, wlu'ther to make by 
forced marches for Gloucester, in order to pass the 
Severn at that city, and so to gain the counties of Salop 
and Chester where he expected to be met by many 
friends, or to march directly into Wiltshire, where, ac¬ 
cording to some intelligence received * [“ from one Ad- 
lam,”] the day belbre, there was a TOnsidiTable body of 
horse, (under whose command does not appear,) ready, 
by their junction, to afford liim a most important and 
seasonable support. To the first of these plans, a decisive 
objection was stated. The distance by Gloucester was 

• Reference is made to Adlara’s intelligence, page 2.38. It is clear 
therefore that Mr. Fox had intended to name liim, but as he omitted to 
do so, the words between the inverted commas, have been inserted by 
the Editor. 
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so great, that considering the slow inarches to which he 

would 1)1 limited, hj the daily attacks with which the- 

different small bodies of the enemy’s cavalry would not 
fail to harass his rear, he was in great danger of being 
overtaken by the King’s forces, and might thus be driven 
to risk all in an engagement upon terms the most dis> 
advantageous. On the eontrary, if joinc'd in AViltshire 
by the expected aids, he might confidently oft'er battle 
to the Royal army ; and provided he could bring them 
to an action before they were strengthened by new re¬ 
inforcements, there was no unreasonable prospect of 
success. The latter plan was therefore adopted, and 
no sooner adopted than put in execution. 'J'hc army 
was in motion w ithout delay, and being before Bath 
on the morning of the twenty-sixth of June, summoned 
the place, rather, (as it should seem,) in sport than in 
earnest, as there was no hope of its surrender. After 
this bravado they marched on southward to Philip’s- 
Norton, where they rested ; the horse in the town, and 
the foot in the field. 


While Monmouth rvas making these marches, there Jn-sunrctio/i 

, m Fr<*()nu' 

were not wanting in many parts ot the adjacent country, n])ipic-.scd<. 
strong symptoms of the attachment of the lower orders of 
people to his cause, and more especially in those manu- 
faclurino; towns, where the Protestant diss('nters were nu- 
merous. In Froome,there had been a considerable rising 
headed by the constable, who posted up the Duke’s De- 
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claiT.tion ill tlio uuirk('t-|i]:icp. Many ol'tlu’ inliabilantsof 
liuMK’iiilibourinsitownsui ’A csiburvaiul WariniiH'piycanic 
in ihniiiijjs to tlio town to jcin tiic insur^onts; some arnu'd 
ill) {ir -arms, but more witli such rustiek weapons as 
op-p rliiuiiy could supply. Sueli a tbrce, if it had join¬ 
ed the main army, or could have lieen othenvise directed 
by any leader ol' judgment and aiitliority, might have 
proved very serviceable; but in its present state it was 
a mere rabble, and upon the lirst appcartince of the 
Earl of Pembroke, who entered the town with a hundi eil 
and si.vty horse, and 1‘orty mustiuetcers, fell, as might 
he expected, into total confusion, 'i’lic rout was com- 
jilctc ; all the arms of the insurgents were seized ; and 
the constable, after having been compelled to abjure 
ills princijiles, and confess the enormity of his olfencc. 
was coimuilted to prison. 

This transaction took place the twenty-fil’ih, the day 
before Monmouth’s arrival at Philip’s-Norton, and may 
have, in a considerable degree, contributed to the dis- 
ajipointment, of which we learn from M'ade, that h(' at 
this lime began bitterly to conijilain. He was now 
upon the confines of Wiltshire, and near enough for the 
bodies of horse, upon whose favourable intentions so 
much reliance had been placed, to have etiected a 
junefion, if they had been so disposed; but whether that 
Adlam’s intelligence had been originally bud, or that 
Pembroke’s proceedings at Froomc liad intimidated 
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iliein, no symptom of sucli an iulenlion coulj be dis¬ 
covered. A desertion took place in his army, which the 
exaggerated accounts in tlie Ca;ieltc made to amount to 
near two thousand men. These dispiriting circumstances, 
added to the complete disajipointmcnt of the hopes 
entertained from the. assumption of tlie royal title, 
produced in him a state of mind but little short of 
despondency. lie complained that all pcojile liad de¬ 
serted him, and is said to have liecn so dejected, as 
hardly to have the spirit requisite for giving the neces- 
snrv orders. 


CHAPTER 

in. 


From this stale of torpor however, he a[)pcars to have 
been (dleetuaily roused, by a brisk attack that was made 
upon him on the twenty-seventh, in the morning, by 
the royalists, under the command of his half-brother, 
die Duke of Grafton. That spirited young nobleman, 
(whose intrcjiid courage, conspicuous upon every oc¬ 
casion, led him in this, and many other instances, to 
risk a life, wiiich he finally lost * in a better cause,) head¬ 
ing an advanced detachuK'ut of Lord Faversham’s army, 
u ho liad inarched from Bath, with a view to fail on the 

* .'\l llic .sie»:c of Govt ill l0;)(). “ In this uctioii,’’ (the t;ikiii!>- of Cork 
l»v storm,) “ the Duke of (.iniftoii received a shot, of v.liich lie tlietl in 

a I'eivdays. He wus tlie more lamented, us being lire |)er.si)n of al! 
“ Iving Charles’s children, of whom tliere was tlu' greatesl hope; lie was 
'■ brave, and |)robahly would have he.MUie si great man al sea.” Burnet, 
111. 8.‘J. He disliiiguislied himself parlieiilarly in the action olf Beuchy- 
liead iliat same year. JSir J. Dalrymple, 11. 131. Ik 
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enemy's rear, marched boldly up a narrow lane leading 
to the town, and attacked a barricade, which Monmouth 
had caused to be made across the way, at the entrance 
of the town. Monmouth was no sooner apprised of 
this brisk attack, than he ordered a party to go out of 
the town by a bye-way, who coming on the rear of the 
grenadiers, while others of his men were engaged with 
their front, had nearly surrounded them, and taken their 
commander prisoner, but Grafton forced his way through 
the enemy. An engagement ensued between the insur¬ 
gents and the remainder of Favershanfs detachment, 
who lined the hedges which flanked them. 'I’he former 
w’erc victorious, and after driving the enemy from hedge 
to hedge, forced them at last into the open field, where 
they joined the rest of the King’s forces, newly come up. 
The killed and wounded in these rencounters amounted 
to about forty on Faversham's side, twenty on Mon¬ 
mouth’s : but among the latter there were several officers, 
and some of note, while the loss of the former, with the 
exception of two volunteers, Seymour and May, con¬ 
sisted entirely of common soldiers. 

The Royalists now drew up on an eminence, about 
five hundred paces from the hedges, while Monmouth 
having placed of his four field-pieces, two at the mouth 
of the lane, and two upon a rising ground near it on the 
right, formed his army along the hedge. From these 
stations, a firing of artillery was begun on each side, 
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and continued near six hours, bn i. with little or no effect; cHAma 

Monmouth, according to Wade, losing but one, and - 

the Royalists, according to the Gazette, not one man, 
by the whole cannonade. In these circumstances, notr 
wiihstanding the recent and convincing experience he 
now had, of the ability of his raw troops, to face, in 
certain situations at least, the more regular forces of his 
enemy, IMonmouth was advised by some to retreat; but, 
upon a more general consultation, this advice was over¬ 
ruled, and it was d('termined to cut passages through 
the hedges and to offer battle. Rut, before this could 
be effected, the royal army, not willing again to engage 
among the inclosures, annoyed in the open field by the 
rain, which continued to fall very heavily, and disap¬ 
pointed, no doubt, at the little effect of their artillery, 
began their retreat. The little confidence which Mon¬ 
mouth had in his horse, perhaps the ill opinion he now 
entertained of their leader, forbad him to lliink of pur¬ 
suit, and having staid till a late hour in the field, and 
h'aving large fires burning, he set out on his march in 
the night, and on the twenty-eighth in the morning, 
reached rroorne, where he put his troops in quarter and 
rested two days. 


It was here he first heard certain newsof Argyle’s dis- 


conifiture. It was in vain to seek for any circumstance 
in his affairs that might mitigate the effect of the severe 
blow inllictcd by this intelligence, and he yelapscd into 
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the same low spirits as at Philip’s-Norton. No diver- 
■ sion, at least no successful diversion, had been made in 
his favour: there was no appearance of the horse, which 
had been the principal motive to allure him into that 
part of the country; and what was worst of all, no deser¬ 
tion from the King’s army. It was manifest, said the Duke’s 
more timid advisers, that the affair must terminate ill, and 
the only measure now to be taken, was, that the General 
with his officers should leave the army to shift for itself, 
and make severally for the most convenient sca-ports> 
whence they might possibly get a safe passage to the con¬ 
tinent. To account for Monmouth’s entertainino; even for 
a moment, a thought so unworthy of him, and so incon¬ 
sistent with the character lor sjhrit he had ever main¬ 
tained, a character unimpeached, even by his enemies, 
we must recollect the unwillingness with which he under¬ 
took this fatal expedition ; that his engagement to 
Argyle, who was now past help, was perhajis his princi¬ 
pal motive for embarking at that time; that it was with 
great reluctance he had torn himself from the anus of 
Lady Harriet Wentworth, with whom he had so firmly 
persuaded himself that he could be happy in the most 
obscure retirement, that he believed himself weaned 
from ambition, which had hitherto been the only pas¬ 
sion of his mind. It is true, that when he once yielded 
to the solicitations of his friends, so far as to undertake 
a business of such magnitude, it was his duty, (but a 
duty that required a stronger mind than his to execute,) 
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to discard from his thoughts all the arguments that had 
rendered his compliance reluctant. But it is one of the 
great distinctions between an ordinary mind and asu- ' ” 
perior one, to be able to carry on, without relenting, a 
plan \vc have not originally approved, and especially 
when it appears to have turned out ill. This proposal 
of disbanding was a step so pusillanimous and dishon¬ 
ourable, that it could not be approved by any council 
however composed. It was condemned by all except 
ColoiK'l Venner, and was particularly inveighed against 
by Lord (Ircy, who was perhaps desirous of retrieving 
by bold words at least, the reputation he had lost at 
Bridport. It is possible too, that he might be really un¬ 
conscious of his deficiency in point of personal courage 
till the moment of danger arrived, and even forgetful of it 
when it was passed. Monmouth was easily persuaded to 
give up a plan so uncongenial to his nature, resolved, 
though witli little hope of success, to remain with his 
army to take the chance of events, and at the worst to 
stand or fall with men whose attachment to him had laid 
him under indelible obligations. 

This resolution being taken, the first plan was to pro- 

^ ‘ * Bndgcwalrr. 

cced to Warminster, but on the morning of his depar¬ 
ture, hearing, on the one hand, tliat the King's troops 
were likely to cross his march : and on the other, being 
informed by a Quaker before known to the Duke, that 
there was a great club army, amounting to ten thousand 
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men, ready to Join liis slnndard in the marshes to tlic 
westward, he altered his intention, and returned to Shi p- 
ton-Mallet, where he rested tliat night, liis army being 
in good quarters. From Shi|Jton-Mallet he proceede d, 
on the first of July, to Wells, upon information that 
there was in that city some carriages belonging to tlie 
King’s army, and ill guarded. These ho found and took^ 
and stayed that night in the town. Tlic following day 
he marched towards Bridgewater, in search of the great 
succour he had been taught to expect; but found, of 
the promised ten thousand men, only a hundred and 
sixty. The army lay that night in the field, and once 
again entered Jkidgewater on the third of July. 'I’hat 
the Duke’s men were not yet completely dispirited or 
out of heart, appears from the circumstance of great 
numbers of them going from Jh-idgewater to sec their 
friends at I’aunton, and other places in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and almost all returning the next day according 
to their jjroinisc. On the fifth an account was reci'ived 
of the King’s army being considerably advanced, and 
Monmouth’s first thought was to retreat from it imme- 
diately, and marching by Axbridge and Keynsham to 
Gloucester, to puisue the plan formerly rejected, of 
penetrating into the counties of Chester and Salop. 

His preparations for this march were all made, when, 
on the afternoon of the fifth, he learnt, more accurately 
than he had before done, the true situation of the royal 
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army, and from tlic information now received, he 
thought it expedirut to consult his principal ofticers, 
whether it might not be adviseable to attempt to sur¬ 
prise the enemy by a night attack upon their quarters. 
'J'he prevailing oj)inion was, that if the infantry were 
not intrcTiched, the j)hTn was worth the trial; otherwise 
not. Scouts were dispatched to ascertain this point, 
and their rej)ort being, that there was no intrcnchment, 
an attack wais resolved on. In j)ursuance of this reso¬ 
lution, at about eleven at night, the whole army was in 
march, Lord Grey commanding the horse, and Colonel 
A\'ade the vanguard of the foot. The Duke’s orders 
were, that the horse should first advance, and pushing 
into the enemy’s camp, endeavour to prevent their in¬ 
fantry from coming together; that the cannon should 
follow the horse, and the foot the cannon, and draw all 
up in one line, and so finish what the cavalry should 
have begun, before the King’s horse and artillery could 
be got in order. Ilut it was now discovered that though 
there were no intrenchments, there was a ditch which 
served as a drain to the great moor adjacent, of Avhich 
no mention had been made by the scouts. To this ditch 
the horse under Lord Grey advanced, and no farther; 
and whether immediately, as according to somi^ ac¬ 
counts, or after having been considerably harassed by 
th(^ enemy in their attempts to find a place to pass, ac¬ 
cording to others, quitted the field. The cavalry be¬ 
ing gone, and the principle upon which the attack had 
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been undertaken being that of a surprise, the Duke 
judged it necessary that the infantry should advance as 
speedily as possible. Wade, therefore, when he came 
within forty paces of the ditch, w'as obliged to halt to 
put his battalion into that order, which the extreme ra¬ 
pidity of the march had for the time disconcerted. 11 is 
plan was to pass the ditch, reserving his fire ; but while 
he was arranging his men for that purpose, another bat¬ 
talion, newly come up, began to fire, though at a con¬ 
siderable distance; a l)ad example, which it was im¬ 
possible to prevent the vanguard from following, and 
it was now no longer in the power of their commander 
to persuade them to advance. 'J’he King’s forces, as 
well horse and artillery as foot, had now full time to as¬ 
semble. The Duke had no longer cavalry in the field, 
and though his artillery, which consisted only of three 
or four iron guns, was well served under the direction of 
a Dutch gunner, it was by no means equal to that of 
the royal army, which, as soon as it was light, began 
to do great execution. In these circumstances the un¬ 
fortunate Monmouth, fearful of being encompassed and 
made prisoner by the King’s cavalry, who were ap¬ 
proaching upon his flank, and urged, as it is reported, 
to flight by the same person who had stimulated him to 
his fatal enterprize, (juitted the field, accompanied by 
Lord Grey and some others. The left wing, under the 
command of Colonel Holmes and Matthews, next gave 
way, and Wade’s men, after having continued for an 
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tiour and a half, a distant and ineffectual fire, seeing CHAmR 
their left discomfited, began a retreat, which soon af-- 

1085. 

terwards became a complete rout. 

Thus ended the decisive battle of Sedgeraore ; an at- cause of 

° defeat. 

tack which seems to have been judiciously conceived, 
and in many parts spiritedly executed. The General 
was deficient neither in courage or conduct; and the 
troops, while they displayed the native bravery of Eng¬ 
lishmen, were under as good discipline as could be ex¬ 
pected from bodies newly raised. Two circumstances 
seem to have principally contributed to the loss of the 
day ; first, the unforeseen difficulty occasioned by the 
ditch, of which the assailants had had no intelligence; 
and secondly, the cowardice of the commander of the 
horse. The discovery ol the ditch was the more alarm¬ 
ing, because it threw a general doubt upon the informa¬ 
tion of the spies, and the night being dark they could 
not ascertain that this was the only impediment of the 
kind which they were to expect. 'J’he dispersion of the 
horse was still more fatal, inasmuch us it deranged the 
whole order of the plan, by which it had been concert¬ 
ed that their operations were to facilitate the attack to 
be made by the foot. If Lord Grey had possessed a 
spirit more suitable to his birth and name, to the illus¬ 
trious friendship with which he had been honoured, and 
to the command with which he was intrusted, he would 
doubtless have persevered till he found a passage into 
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the enemy’s camp, which could have been eOi'ctcd at a 
ford not far distant: the loss of time occasioned by tlic 
ditch might not liave been very material, and the 
most important consequences might have ensued ; but 
it Avould surely be rashness to assert, as Hume docs, that 
the army would after all huAC gained the victory, had 
not the misconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of 
Grey prevented it. ’I'liis rash judgment is the more to 
be admired at, as the historian has not pointed out the 
instance of misconduct to which he n'fers. The num¬ 
ber of Monmouth’s men killed is computed by some at 
two thousand, by others at three hundred ; a disparity, 
however, which may be easily reconciled, by supposing 
that the one account takes in those who were killed in 
battle, while the other comprehends the wretched fugi¬ 
tives who were massacred in ditches, corn fields, and 
other hiding places, the following day. 

In general I have thought it right to follow Wade’s 
narrative, which appears to me by far the most aut hen- 
tick, if not the only auth(;ntick account of this import¬ 
ant transaction. It is imperfect, but its imperfection 
arises I'rom the narrator’s omitting all those circumstances 
of which he was not'an eye witness, and the greater credit is 
on that very account due to him for those rvliich he relates. 
With respect to Monmouth’s quitting the field, it is not 
mentioned by him, nor is it possible to ascertain the 
precise poiii tof lime at which it happened. ’I'liat he fled 
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while his troops were still fighting, and thoroFore loo 
soon for his glory, can scarcely be doubted; and the 
account given by Ferguson, whose t cracity however is 
always to be suspected, that Lord Grey urged him to 
the measure, as well by persuasion as by e.vamplc, seems 
not improbable. The misbehaviour of the last mention¬ 
ed nobleman is more certain; but as, according to Fer¬ 
guson, who has been followed by others, he actually 
conversed with Monmouth in the field, and as all ac¬ 
counts make him the companion of his flight, it is not 
to be understood that when he first gave way with his 
cavalry, he ran away in the literal sense ol‘ the words^ 
or if he did he must have returned, d'he e.vact truth^ 
with regard to this and many other interesting particu¬ 
lars, is difficult to be discovered; owing, not more to the 
darkness of the night in which they were transacted, 
than to the personal partialities and enmities by which 
they have been disfigured, in the relations of the differ¬ 
ent contcm[)orary writers. 

Monmouth with his suite fii-st directed hi s course to¬ 
wards the Bristol-channel, and as is related by 01dmi.xon, 
was once inclined, at the suggestion of Dr. Oliver,a faith¬ 
ful and honest adviser, to embark for the coast of Wales, 
with a view of concealing himself some time in that prin¬ 
cipality. Lord Grey, who appears to have been, in all 
instances, his evil genius, dissuaded him from this plan, 
and the small party having separated, took each several 
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ways. MonmoQth, Grey, and a gentleman of Braiuicn 
burg, went southward, with a view to gain the New- 
Forestin Hampshire, where, by means of Grey’s connec¬ 
tions in that district, and thorough knowledge of the 
country, it was hoped they might be in safety, till a 
vessel could be procured to transport them to the con¬ 
tinent. They left their horses, and disguis d themsfc..es 
as peasants; but the pursuit, stimulated ao well by jrarly 
2 eal, as by the great pecuniary rewards offered I’or the 
capture of Monmouth and Grey, v^-as too vigilant to be 
eluded. Grey was taken on t’.ie 7^h in Jie evening; atid 
the German, who shared the same fete early on the next 
morning, confessed that he had parted from Monmouth 
but a few hours since. The reighbouring country was 
immediately and thoroughly searched, and James had 
ere night the satisfaction of learning, that his nephew 
was in his power. The unfortunate Duke was discover¬ 
ed in a ditch, half concealed by fern and nettles. IJis 
stock of provision, which consisted of some peas gathered 
in the fields through which hehad fled,was nearly t xlicust- 
ed, and there is reason to think, that he had little, if 
any other sustenance, since he left Bridgewater on the 
evening of the 5th. To repose he had be'en equally a 
stranger: how his mind must have been harassed, it is 
needless to discuss. Yet that in such circumstances he 
appeared dispirited and crest-fallen, is, by the unrelenting 
malignity of party writers, imputed to him as cowardice, 
and meanness of spirit. That the failure of his enterprize, 
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together with the bitter reflection, that he had suffered chapter 

.msclf to be engaged in it against his own better judg-- 

n.cn.t joined to the other calamitous circumstances of 
los siiLiation, had reduced him to a state of despondency 
is evident; and in this frame of mind, he wrote on the 
very day of his capture,the following letter to the King: 


“ Sii:. 

“ Your Majesty may think it the misfortune I now lie 
“ under, makes me make this application to you; but 
“ I do assure your Majesty, it is the remorse I now have 
“ in me of the wrong I have done you in several things, 
“ and now in taking up arms against you. For my taking 
« up arms, it was never in my thoughts since the King 
“ died: The Prince and Princess of Orange will be wit- 
“ ness for me of the assurance I gave them, that I 
“ would never stir against you. But my misfortune 
“ sacn, as to meet with some horrid people, that 
“ math; me believe things of your Majesty, and gave me 

so many false arguments, that I was fully led away 
“ tc believe, that it was a shame and a sin before God, 
“ not to do it. But, Sir, I will not trouble your Majesty 
“ at present with many things I could say for myself, 
“ that 1 am sure would move your compassion; the 
“ chief end of this letter being only to beg of you, that I 
“ may have that happiness as to speak to your Majesty; 
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“ for I have that to say to you, Sir, that I hope may give 
“ you a long and happy reign. 


“ I am sure, Sir, when you Iiear me, you will be con- 
“ vinced of the zeal I have of your preservation, and how 
“ heartily I repent of what 1 have done. 1 can say no 
“ more to your Majesty now, being this letter must be 
“ seen by those that keep me. Therefore, Sir, 1 shall 
“ make an end, in begging of your Majesty, to believe 
“ so well of me, that 1 would rather die a thousand 
“ deaths, than excuse any thing 1 have done, if I did 
“ not really think myself the most in the wrong that ever 
“ a man was; and had not from the bottom of my heart 
“ an abhorrence for those that put me upon it, and for 
“ the action itself. I hope. Sir, God Almighty will 
“ strike your heart with mercy and compassion for me, 
“ as he has done mine with abhorrence of what I have 
“ done; Wherefore, Sir, 1 hope 1 may live to shew you 
“ how zealous 1 shall ever be for your service; and could 
“ I but say one word in this letter, you would be con- 
“ vinced of it; but it is of that consequence, thatl dare 
“ not do it. Therefore, Sir, 1 do beg of you once more 
“ to let me speak to you; for then you will be convinced 
“ how much 1 shall ever be. 


“ Your Majesty’s most humble and dutiful, 


MONMOUTH.’^ 
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The only certain conclusion to be drawn from this cHAma 
letter, which Mr. Echard, in a manner perhaps not so 
seendy for a churchman, terms submissive, * is, diat 
Monmouth still wished anxiously for life, and was will¬ 
ing to save it, even at the cruel price of begging and re¬ 
ceiving it as a boon from his enemy. Ralph conjectures 
with great probability, that this unhappy man’s feelings 
wen? all governed by his excessive affection ior his mis¬ 
tress ; and that a vain hope of enjoying, with Lady Har¬ 
riet Wentworth, that retirement which he had so unwill¬ 
ingly abandoned, induced him to adopt a conduct, 
which he might otherwise have considered as indecent. 

At any rate it must be admitted, that to cling to life, is 
a strong instinct in human nature, and Monmouth 
might reasonably enough satisfy himself, that when his 
death could not by any possibility, benefit either the 
publick or his friends, to follow such instinct, even in a 
manner that might tarnish the splendour of heroism, 
was no impeachntent of the moral virtue of a man. 

With respect to the mysterious part of the letter, Amvstenonx 

‘ * cxpressic'ii m 

where he speaks of one word, which would be of such huinter, 
infinite importance, it is difficult, if not rather utterly 
impossible, to explain it by any rational conjecture. 

Mr. Maepherson’s favourite hypothesis, that the Prince 

* Ecliarcl, p. 771. “ Ills former spirit sunk into ptisillanimily, anti he 
" meanly enileiivoured, by the following submissive letter,” 8{e. E. 
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of Ornnge had been a party to the late attempt and 
t!iat Monmouth’s intention, when he wrote the letter, 
was to disclose this important fact to the King,* is 
totally destroyed by those expressions, in which llit; un¬ 
fortunate prisoner tells his Majesty he had assured the 
Prince and Princess of Orange that he would never stir 
against him. Did he assure the Prince of Orange that 
he would never do that which he was engaged to the 
Prince of Orange to do ? Can it be said that this was a 
false fact, and that no such assurances were in truth 
given To what purpose was the fal|ichood ? In order to 
conceal, from motives whether honourable or otherwise, 
his connection with the Prince ? What ? a fiction in one 
paragraph of the letter in order to conceal a fact, which 
in the next he declares his intention of revealing ? The 
thing is impossible, f 

The intriguing character of the secretary of state, the 
Earl of Sunderland, whose duplicity in many instances 
cannot be doubted, and the mystery in which almost 
every thing relating to him is involved, might lead us 

• Maepberson’s Hist. 

t Kvea if this complete refutation were wanting, tlie whole system of 
conrliicr imputed to tlie Prince of Orange by the above mentioned author, 
by which he is made to act in concert with Monmouth at this lime, is so 
contrary to common sense, that the hypothesis never could have been oll'cr- 
cd to the belief of mankind by one whose mind was not fortified by some 
previous e.\pericnce of their unbounded credulity. 
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to suspect that the expressions point at some discovery in 
which that nobleman was concerned; and that Monmouth 
had it in his power to beof important service to James, by 
revealing to him the treachery of his minister. Sucha con¬ 
jecture might be strengthened by an anecdote that has had 
some currency, and to the truth of which in part, King 
James’s memoirs, if the extracts from them can be relied 
on, bear testimony. It is said that the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth told Mr. Ralph Sheldon, one of the King’s cham- 
bei- who came to meet him on his way to London, that 
h(^ had had reason to expect Sunderland’s co-operation, 
and authorised Sheldon to mention this to the King: 
that Avhile Sheldon was relating this to his Majesty, 
Sunderland entered, Sheldon hesitated, but was ordered 
to go on. “ Sunderland seemed at first struck, ” (as well 
he might whether innocent or guilty,) “ but after a 
“ short time, said with a laugh, if that be all he, (Mon¬ 
mouth,) can discover to save his life, it will do him little 
“ good.”* It is to be remarked that in Sheldon's con¬ 
versation, as alluded to by King James, the Prince of 
Orange’s name is not even mentioned, either as con¬ 
nected with MoumOuth or with Sunderland. But on 
tlie other hand, the difficulties that stand in the way of 
our interpreting Monmouth’s letter as alluding to Sun¬ 
derland, or of supposing that the writer of it had any 
well founded accusation against that minister, are in- 
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* Maepherson’s State Papers, 1.146. 
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surmountable. If he had sucli an accusation to make 
why did he not make it ? The King says expressly, both 
in a letter to the Pi ince of Orange, and in the extract 
from his memoirs, above cited, that Monmouth made 
no discovery of consequence, and the explanation sug¬ 
gested, that his silence was owing to Sunderland the 
secretary’s having assured him of his pardon, seems 
wholly inadmissible. Such assurances could have their 
influence no longer than while the hope of pardon re¬ 
mained. Why then did he continue silent, when he 
found James inexorable ? If he was willing to accuse the 
Eail before he had received these assurances, it is in¬ 
conceivable that he should have any scrupleabout doing 
it when they turned out to have been delusive, and 
when his mind must have been exas])erated by the re¬ 
flection that Sunderland’s perfidious promises and self- 
interested suggestions, had deterred him from the only 
probable means of saving his life. 

A third, and perhaps the most plausible, interpreta¬ 
tion of the words in question is, that they point to a 
discovery of Monmouth’s friends in England, when, in 
the dejected state of his mind, at the time of writing, 
unmanned as he was by misfortune, he might sincerely 
promise what the return of better thoughts forbade him 
to perform. This account, however, though free from 
the great absurdities belonging to the two others, is by 
no means satisfactory. The phrase, “ one word,” seems 
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to relate rather to some single person, or some single 
fact, and can hardly apply to any list of associates that 
might be intended to be sacrificed. On the other hand, not satisfactory. 
the single denunciation of Lord Delamerc,of Lord 
J^randon, or even of the Earl of Devonshire, or of any 
other private individual, could not be considered as oi 
that extreme consequence, which Monmouth attaches 
to his {)roini8ed disclosure. I have mentioned laord 
Devonshire, who was certainly not implicated in the cn- 
terprize, and who was not even suspected, because it 
appears from (ircy’s Narrative, that one of Monmouth’s 
agents had once given hopes of his support; and there¬ 
fore there is a bare possibility that Monmouth may 
have reckoned upon his assistance. Perhaps, after all, 
the letter has been canvassed with too much nicety, and 
the words of it weighed more scrupulously, than, proper 
allowance being made for the situation and state of 
mind of the writer, they ought to have been. They may 
have been thrown out at hazard, merely as int'ans to 
obtain an interview, of which the unhappy prisoner 
thought he might, in some way or other, make his ad¬ 
vantage. If any more precise meaning existed in his 
mind, we must be content to pass it over as one of those 
obscure points of history, upon which, neither the saga¬ 
city of historians, nor the many documents since made 
publick, nor the great discoverer. Time, has yet thrown 
any distinct light. 

L I 
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Monmouth and Groy were now to be conveyed to 
London, for which purpose they set out ou the 11th, 
and arrived in the vicinity of the metropolis on the 
13tli of.luly. In the moan wliile, the Queen Dowager, 
who seems to have behaved with a uniforinity of kind¬ 
ness towards her husband’s son that does her great ho¬ 
nour, urgently pressed the King to admit his nepliow 
to an audieiua'. Importuned tlicrcfore by intreaties, and 
instigated by the curiosity which Monmouth’s mysterious 
expressions, and Sheldon’s story had excited, he consent¬ 
ed, though with a fixed determination to sliow no mercy. 
James was not of the number of those, in whom the 
want of an extensive understanding is compensated by 
a delicacy of sentiment, or by those right feelings which 
arc often found to be better guides for the conduct, 
than the most accurate reasoning. His nature did not 
revolt, his blood did not run cold, at the thoughts of 
beholding the son of a brother whom he hud loved, em¬ 
bracing his knees, petitioning, and petitioning in vain, for 
life; of interchanging words and hwiks with a nephew 
on whom he was inexorably determined, within forty- 
eight short hours, to indict an ignominious death. 

In Maepherson’s extract from King James’s Memoirs, 
it is confessed that the King ought not to have seen, if 
he was not disposed to pardon the culprit; * but whe- 


* Macplierson’s Slate Pa|ieis, J. 144- 
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tlior the observation is inad(; bj the exiled Prince hitn- 
scir, or by him wlio gives the extract, is in this, as in 
many other passages of tliosc Memoirs, difficultto d('- 
terminc. Surely if the King had made this reilection 
betbrc Moninoutlds execution, it must ha\e occurred 
to that Monarch, that if he had inadvertently done 
that which he ought not to have done witlioiit an inten¬ 
tion to pardon, the only remedy was to correct that part 
of his conduct which was still in his power, and since 
he could not recall the interview, to grant tlie pardon. 

Pursuant to this hard-hearted arrangement, Mon¬ 
mouth and Grey, on the very day of their arrival, were 
brought to Whitehall, where they had severally inter¬ 
views Avilh liis Majesty. James, in a letter to the 
Ih'ince of Orange, dated the following day, gives a 
short account of both these interviews. Monmouth, he 
says, betrayed a weakness, which did uot become one 
who had claimed the title of King; but made no dis¬ 
covery of consequence. Grey was more ingenuous,* (it 
is not certain in what sense his Majesty uses the term, 
since he does not refer to any discovery made by that 
Lord,) and never once begged his life. Short as this 
account is, it seems the only authentick one of those in¬ 
terviews. Bishop Kennet, who has been followed by 
most of the modern historians, relates that “ I’his un- 
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* Dalrymple’s Memoirs, II. 1:M- 
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chafer « liappy captive, by the intercession of the Queen Dow- 

-“ ager, was brought to the King's presence, and fell 

“ presently at his feet, and confessed he deserved to die; 
“ but conjured him, with tears in his eyes, not to use 
“ him with the severity of justice, and to grant him a 
“ life, Avhich he would be ever ready to sacrifice for his 
“ service. He mentioned to him the example of several 
“ great Princes, who had yielded to the impressions of 
“ clemency on the like occasions, and wlio had never 
“ afterwards rcjjentcd of those acts of generosity and 
“ mercy ; concluding, in a most pathetical manner, 
“ Remember, Sir, I am your brother’s son, and if you 
“ take ray life, it is your own blood that you will shed. 
“ The King asked him several questions, and made him 
“ sign a declaration that his father told him he was 
“ never married to his mother : and then said, he was 
” sorry indeed for his misfortunes; but his crime was of 
“ too great a consequence to be left unpunished, and 
“ he must of necessity suffer for it. The Queen is said 
“ to liave insulted him in a very arrogant and unmer- 
“ ciful manner. So that when the Duke saw there was 
“ nothing designed by this interview, but to satisfy the 
“ Queen’s revenge, he rose up from his Majesty’s feet 
“ with a new air of bravery, and was carried back to the 
“ Tower.”* 


* Keunct, 111. 432. Echard, III. 771 . 
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The topics used by Monmouth are such as he might 

naturally have employed, and the demeanour attributed- 

to him, upon finding the King inexorable, is consistent 
enough Avith general probability, and his particulai* 
character: but that the King took care to extract from 
him a confession of Charles’s declaration with respect to 
his illegitimacy, before he announced his final refusal 
of mercy, and that the Queen was present for the pur¬ 
pose of reviling and insulting him, are circumstances 
too atrocious to merit belief, without some more certain 
evidence. It must be remarked also, that Burnet, Avhosc 
general prejud ices would not lead him to doubt any imput¬ 
ations against the Queen, does not mention her Majesty's 
being present. Monmouth’s offer of changing religion 
is mentioned by him, but no authority quoted ; and no 
hint of the kind appears either in James’s Letters, or in 
ihe extract from his Memoirs. 

From Whitehall Monmouth was at night carried to Monmouth's 

execution 

the 'rower, where, no longer uncertain as to his fate, he fixed, 
seems to have collected his mind, and to have resumed 
his wonted fortitude. 'Fhe Bill of Attainder that had 
lately passed, having superseded the necessity of a legal 
trial, his execution was fixed for the next day but one 
after his commitment. 'Fliis interval appeared too 
short even for the worldly business Avhich he wished 
to transact, and he wrote again to the King, on the 
14th, desiring some short respite, which was peremptorily 
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refused. Thedifficulty ofobtainingany certainty concern¬ 
ing facts, even in instances wliere there has not been any 
apparent motive for disguising them, is no where more 
striking, than in the few remaining hours of this unfor¬ 
tunate man’s life. According to King James’s statement 
in his Memoirs, he refused to see liis wife, while other ac¬ 
counts assert positively that she refused to see him, un¬ 
less in presence of witnesses. Burnet, who was not 
liki'ly to be mistaken in a fact of this kind, says they 
did meet, and parted very coldly, a circumstance, 
which, if true, gives us no very favourable idea of the 
lady’s character. There is also mention of a third letter 
written by liim to the King, which being entrusted to a 
perfidious officer of the name of Scott, never reached its 
destination ;* but for this there is no foundation. What 
seems most certain is, that in the Tower, and not in the 
closet, he signed a j)aper, renouncing his pretensions to 
the crown, the same which he afterwards delivered on the 
scaffold; and that he was inclined to make this declara¬ 
tion, not by any vain hope of life, but by his affection 
for his children, whose situation he rightly judged would 
be safer and better under tlm reigning monarch and his 
successours, when it should be evident that they could 
no longer be competitors for the throne. 

Monmouth was very sincere in his religious profes- 
* Daliyniph’s Memoirs, I. VZl. 
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sions, and it is probable that a great portion of this sad 
day was passed in devotion and religious discourse with 
the two prelates, who had been sent by his Majesty to 
assist him in his spiiitual concerns. Turner, Bishop of 
Kly, had been with him early in the morning, and Kenn, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, was sent, upon the refusal 
of a respite, to prepare him for the stroke, which it was 
now irrevocably fixed he should suffer the ensuing day* 
Tliey stayed with him all night, and in the morning of 
the fifteenth were joined by Dr. Hooper, afterwards, in 
the reign of Anne, made Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
by Dr. Tennison, who succeeded Tillotson in the see of 
Canterbury. 'I’liis last divine is stated by Bnrnet to have 
been most acceptable to the Duke, and though he joined 
the others in some harsh expostulations, to have done 
what the right reverend historian conceives to have been 
his duty, in a softer and less peremptory manner. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that none of these holy men seem to have erred 
on the side of compassion or complaisance to their illus- 
t l ions penitent. Besides endeavouring to convince him of 
the guiltof his connection with his beloved Laily Harriet, 
of which he could uev('r be brought to a due sense, they 
seem to have rcjieattally teased him with controversy^ 
and to have been far more solicitous to make him profess 
what they deemed tlie true creed of the church of Eng¬ 
land, than to soften or console his sorrows, or to help 
him to that composure of mind so necessary tor his si¬ 
tuation. He declared himself to be a meurber of their 
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churcli, but they denied that he could be so, unless he 
thoroughly believed the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance. He repented generally of his sins, 
and especially of his late entertirize, but they insisted 
that he must repent of it in the way they prescribed to 
him, that he must own it to have been a wicked resist¬ 
ance to his lawful King, and a detestable act of rebel¬ 
lion,* Some historians have imputed this seemingly 
cruel conduct to the King’s particular instructions, who 
might be desirous of extracting, or rather extorting, from 
the lips of his dying nephew, such a confession as would 
be matter of triumph to the royal cause. But the cha¬ 
racter of the two prelates principally concerned, both 
for general uprightness, and sincerity as church of 
England men, makes it more candid to suppose, 
that they did not act from 'motivcs of servile compliance, 
but rather from an intemperate party /cal i'or tlu; 
honour of their church, which they judged would be 
signally promoted, if such a man as Monmouth, after 
having throughout his life acted in defiance of their 
favourite doctrine, could be brought in his last moments 
to acknowledge it as a divine truth. It must never be 
forgotten, if we would understand the history of this 
period, that the truly orthodox members of our church 
regarded monarchy not as a human, but as a divine in¬ 
stitution, and passive obedience, and non-resistance, not 
as political maxims, but as articles of religion. 


* Bunu-t, II. 3.S0. Echardj IIJ, 772 
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At ten o’clock on the 15th, Monmoutli proceeded in 

a carriage of the Lieutenant of the Tower, to Tower Hill,- 

the place destined for his execution. The two bishops Circutmtanct. 

. . • 1 I • 1 1 ^ oflincxccutiiin 

were m the carriage with him, and one of them took 
that opportunity of informing him, that their controver- 
sical altercations were not yet at an end; and that upon 
the scaffold, he would again bo pressed for more explicit 
and satisfactory declarations of repentance. When 
arrived at the bar, which had been put up for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping out the multitude, Monmouth descend¬ 
ed from the carriage, and mounted the scaffold, with a 
firm step, attended by his spiritual assistants. The sheriffs 
and executioners were already there. The concoui’se 
of spectators was innumerable, and if we are to credit 
traditional accounts, never was the general compassion 
more affectingly expressed. 'I’lic tears, sighs, and groans, 
which the first sight of this heart-rending spectacle 
produced, were soon succeeded by an universal and aw¬ 
ful silence; a respectful attention, and affectionate 
anxiety, to hear every syllable that should pass the lips 
of the sufferer. The Duke began by saying he should 
speak little : he came to die, and he should die a Pro- 
testant of the church of England. Here he was inter- Pcrsc.-iti-d liv 

1 1 1 1 •/'I IcIllJIUU.. 

rupted by the assistants, and told, that, if lie was assisiu.^ 
of the church of England, he must acknowledge the 
doctrine of Non-resistance to be true. In vain did 
Ik; reply that if he acknowledged the doctrine of the 
church in general, it included all: they insisted he 

M ni 
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should own that doctrine particularly with respect to his 
case, and.urged much more concerning their favourite 
point, upon which, however, they obtained nothing 
hut a repetition in substance of former answers. He was 
then proceeding to speak of Lady Harriet Wentworth, 
of his high esteem for her, and of his confirmed opinion 
that their connection was innocent in the sight of God; 
when Goslin, the sheriff, asked him, with all the unfeeling 
bluntness of a vulgar mind, whether he was ever married 
to lier. The Duke refusing to answer, the same magi¬ 
strate, in the like strain, though changing his subject, 
said he hoped to have heard of his repentance for the 
treason and bloodshed which had been committed : to 
which the prisoner replied with great mildness, that he 
died very penitent. Here the churchmen again inter¬ 
posed, and renewing their demand of particular peni¬ 
tence and public acknowledgment upon publick affairs, 
Monmouth referred them to the following paper which 
he had signed that morning: 


“ I declare, that the title of King was forced upon 
“ me; and, that it was very much contrary to my 
“ opinion, when I was proclaimed. For the satisfac- 
“ tion of the world, I do declare, that the late King 
“ told me, lie was never married to my mother. Hav- 
“ ing declared this, I hope the King, who is now, 
will not let my children suffer on this account. And 

S 
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‘‘ to this I put my hand this fifteenth day of July, 
“ 1685 . 


MONMOUTH.” 

There was nothing, they said, in that paper about re¬ 
sistance ; nor, though Monmouth, quite worn out with 
their importunities, said to one of them, in a most 
affecting manner, “ I am to die,—Pray my Lord,—“ I 
refer to my paper,” would these men think it consistent 
with their duty to desist. They were only a few words 
they desired on one point. The substance of these applica¬ 
tions on one hand, and answers on the other, was repeat¬ 
ed, over and over again, in a manner that could not be 
believed, if the facts were not attested by the sig¬ 
nature of the persons principally concerned.* If the 
Duke, in declaring his sorrow for what had passed, used 
the word invasion, “ give it the true name,” said they, 
“ and call it rebellion.” “ What name you please,” re¬ 
plied the mild-tempered Monmouth. He was sure he 
was going to everlasting happiness, and considered the 
serenity of his mind in his present circumstances, as a 
certain earnest of the favour of his Creator. IIis repent¬ 
ance, he said, must be true for he had no fear of dying, 
he should die like a lamb. “ Much may come from 
natural courage,” was the unfeeling and stupid reply 
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of one of the assistants. Monmouth, with that mo¬ 
desty inseparable from true bravery, denied that 
he was in general less fearful than other men, main¬ 
taining that his present courage was owing to his 
consciousness that God had forgiven him his past 
transgressions, of all which generally he repented with 
all his soul 

At last the reverend assistants consented to join Avith 
him in prayer, but no sooner were they risen from their 
kneeling posture, than they returned to their charge. 
Not satisfied with what had passed, they exhorted liim, 
to n true and thorough repentance; would he not pray 
for the King ? and send a dutiful message to his Ma¬ 
jesty, to recommend the Dutchess and his children ? As 
“ you please Avas the rejily, “ I pray for him and for 
all men.” He now spoke to the executioner, (lesir- 
ing that he might have no cap OA^er his eyes, and began 
undressing. One would have thought that in this last sad 
ceremony, the poor prisoner might have been unmolest¬ 
ed, and that the divines would have been satisfied, that 
prayer Avasthe only part of their function for which their 
duty noAV called upon them. They judged differently, 
and one of them had the fortitude to request the Duke, 
even in this stage of the business, that he Avould address 
himself to the soldiers then present, to tell them he stood 
a sad example of rebellion, and entreat the people to 
be loyal and obedient to the King, “ 1 have said 1 will 
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“ make no speeches,” repeated Monmouth, in a tone 
more peremptory than he had before been jrrovoked to ; 
“ 1 will make no speeches. I come to die.” “ My 
“ Lord, ten words will be enough,” said the persevering 
divine, to which the Duke made no answer, but turn¬ 
ing to the executioner, expressed a hope that he would 
do his work better now than in the case of Lord Russel, 
lie then felt the axe, which he apprehended was not 
sharp enough, but being assured that it was of proper 
sharpness and weight, he laid down his head. In the 
meantime, many fervent ejaculations were used by 
the reverend assistants, who, it must be observed, even 
in these moments of horrour, showed themselves not 
unmindful of the points upon which they had been dis¬ 
puting ; praying God to accept Jiis imperfect and general 
repentance. 

The executioner now struck the blow, but so feebly or 
unskilfully, that Monmouth being but slightly wound¬ 
ed, lifted up his head, and looked him in the face as if 
to upbraid him, but said nothing. The two following 
strokes were as ineli'ectual as the first, and the headsman 
in a fit of horrour, declared he could not finish his 
work. The sheriffs threatened him ; he was forced again 
to make a further trial, and in two more strokes sepa¬ 
rated the head from the body. 

Thus fell, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, James, 
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cHAmR Duke of Monmouth, a man afrainst whom all that has 

ill. ' “ 

-been said by the most inveterate enemies both to him 

and his party, amounts to little more than this, that he 
had not a mind equal to the situation in which his am¬ 
bition, at different times, engaged him to place hims(df. 
Buttojinlgc him with candour, wc must make great al¬ 
lowances, not only for the temptations into which he was 
led by the splendid prosperity of the earlier parts of his 
life, but also for the adverse prejudices with a\ Inch he 
was regarded by almost all the eoteinporary writers 
from whom his actions and character are described. The 
Tories of course are unfavourable to him; and even 
among the Whigs, there seems, in many, a strong inclin¬ 
ation to disparage him ; some to accuse themselves 
for not having joined him ; others to make a display of 
their exclusive attachment to their more successful 
leader. King William. Burnet says of JVfonmouth, that 
he was gentle, brave, and sincere : to these praises, from 
the united testimony of all who knew him, we may add 
that of generosity, and surely those qualities go a great 
way in making up the catalogue of all that is amiable 
and estimable in human nature. One of the most con¬ 
spicuous features in his character, seems to have been 
a remarkal)lc, and as some think, a cul})able degree of 
flexibility. That such a disposition is prefeiabh; to its 
opposite extreme, will be admitted by all who think 
that modesty, even in excess, is more nearly alli(;d to 
wisdom than conceit and self-sullicicncy. He who has 
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attentively considered t^'c j)olitica], or indeed the gene¬ 
ral, concerns of life, may possiljly go still further, and 
rank a willingness to be convinced, or in some eases 
even without conviction, to concede our own opinion to 
that of other men, among the principal ingredients in 
the composition of practical wisdom. Monniouth had 
suffered this flexibility, so laudal)le in many cases, to de¬ 
generate into a habit, which made him ofUm follow the 
advice, or yield lo the entreaties, of persons whosecharac- 
ters by no means entitled them to sucli deference. The 
sagacity of Shaftesbury, the honour of Russel, the genius 
of Sidney, might in the opinion ol'a modest man, be 
safe and eligible guides. 'J’he partiality of friendship, 
and the conviction of his firm attachment, might be 
some excuse for his listening so much to Crey ; but he 
never could, at any period of his life, have mistaken Fer¬ 
guson i’or an honest man. There is reason to believe 
that the advice of the two last mentioned persons had 
great weight in persuading him to the unjustifiable step 
of declaring himself King. But far the most guilty act 
of this unfortunate man’s life, Avas his lending his name 
to the Declaration which was published at Lyme, and 
in this instance, Ferguson, who penned the paper, was 
both the adviser and the instrument. I’o accuse the 
King of having burnt London, murdered F.ssex in 
the Tower, and finally, poisoned his brotner, unsup 
ported by evidence to substantiate such dreadful 
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charges, was calumny of the most atrocious kind ; 
but the guilt is still heightened, when we observe, 
that from no convereation of Monmouth, nor indeed 
from any other circumstance whatever, do we col¬ 
lect that he himself believed the horrid accusations 
to be true. With regard to Essex's death in particu¬ 
lar, the only one of the three charges which w as be¬ 
lieved by any man of common sense, the late King 
was as much implicated in the suspicion as James. 
That the latter should have dared to be concerned in 
such an act without the privacy of his brother, was 
too absurd an imputation to be attempted, even in 
the days of the Popish plot. On the other hand, 
it was certainly not the intention of the son to brand 
his father as an assassin. It is too plain, that in the 
instanee of this Declaration, Monmouth, with a I'a- 
cility highly criminal, consented to set his name to 
whatever Ferguson recommended as advantageous to 
the cause. Among the many dreadful circumstances 
attending civil wars, perhaps there are lew more re¬ 
volting to a good mind, than the wicked calumnies 
with which, in the heat of contention, men, other¬ 
wise men of honour, have in all ages and countries 
permitted themselves to load their adversaries. It 
is remarkable that there is no trace of the Di\ ines 
who attended this unfortunate man, having exhorted 
him to a particular repentance of his Manifesto, or 
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haviii" called for a retraction or disavowal of the 

O 

accusations contained in it. They were so intent 
upon points more immediately connected with ortho¬ 
doxy of faith, that tliey omitted pressing their penitent 
to the only declaration, by which he could make any 
satisfactory atonement to those whom he had injured. 
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riie following detached paragraphs ^\a:re probably intended for the 
I'’f>iirth Chapter. Tliey are here printed in the incomplete .md un- 
fiiiislied state in whicli they were found. 

Wh ile the W higs considered all religious opinions with 
a view to politicks, the Tories, on the other hand, refer¬ 
red all political maxims to religion. Thus the former, even 
in tlu ir hatrt'd to popery, did not so much regard the 
stiperstition, or imjiuted idolatry of that unpopular sect, 
as its tendency to establish arbitrary power in the state, 
whi!(! the latter revered absolute monarchy as a divine 
institution, and cherished the doctrines of passive obe- 
di('nce ami non-resistance, as articles of religious faith. 


d’o mark the importance of the late events, his IVla- 
jesty caused two medals to be struck ; one of himself, 
with the usual inscription, and the motto, ylras et sceplra 
iucnnir; the other of Monmouth, without any inscri])- 
tion. On the reverse of the former, were represented 
tlie two headless trunks of his lately vampiished enemies, 
Avith other circumstances in the same taste and spirit, 
the motto, Amhitio malcmada ruit: on that of the latter 
appeared a young man falling in the attempt to climb 
a rock with three crowns on it, under which was the in¬ 
sulting motto, Superi risere. 

I ” ■ ■ 





HISTORY OF THE REIGN 


With the lives of Monmouth and Argyle ended, or at 
least seemed to end, all prospect of resistance to James's 
absolute power; and that class of patriots who feel the 
pride of submission, and the dignity of obedience, might 
be completely satisfied that the Crown was in its full 
lustre. 

James was sufficiently conscious of the increased 
strength of his situation, and it is probable that the se¬ 
curity he now felt in his power, inspired him with the 
design of taking more decided steps in favour of the 
Popish religion and its professors, than his connection 
with the Church of England party had before allowed 
him to entertain. 'J'hat he from this time attached less 
importance to the support and affection of the I’ories, 
is evident from Lord Rochester’s observations, commu¬ 
nicated afterwards to Burnet. This nobleman’s abilities 
and experience in business, his hereditary merit, as son 
of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and his unil’orin opposi¬ 
tion to the Exclusion Bill, had raised him high in the 
esteem of the Church party. This circumstance, per¬ 
haps, as much, or more than the King’s personal kind¬ 
ness to a brother-in-law, had contributed to his advance¬ 
ment to the first office in the state. As long therefore 
as James stood in need of the support of the party, as 
long as he meant to make them the instruments of his 
power, and the channels of his favour, Rochester was, 
in every respect, the fittest person in whom to confide; 
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and accordingly, as that nobleman related to Burnet, 
his Majesty honoured him with daily confidential com¬ 
munications upon all his most secret schemes and pro¬ 
jects. But upon the defeat of the rebellion, an imme¬ 
diate change took place, and from the day of Mon¬ 
mouth’s execution, the King confined his conversations 
with the Treasurer to the mere business of his office. 
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Appendix, N" 1. 

IVEFEkKED TO* IN SIR PAIKICR HOMR’s NARRATIVE, P.4. 


INFORNJATION respecling the Concealment of Sir Patrick Hume 
under the Churcli of Polwarth, when he escaped from the per¬ 
secution of the Duke of York. 

Sir Patrick married Grlzzel daughter of Sir Tliomas Kerr of Caverse. Their 
eldcft daughter Grizzel was born at Redbraes Castle 25th December 1665. 
She when only twelve years of age commenced (as will afterwards appear) a 
very interesting intimacy and friendship with George son of Mr- Robert Baillic 
of jerviswoode, to whom flic was married 17 September 1692. 

Of this marriage there were two daughters— 

Grizzel who made an unfortunate marriage with Sir Alexander Murray 
of Stanhope, and Rachel who married Charles Lord Binning eldest 
son of Thomas sixth Earl of Haddington. 

Grizzel Lady Murray left a MS. wrote by herself, which is in the pos¬ 
session of the present Mr. Baillic—amongst other particulars it contains 
“ Facts relating to my Mother’s life and character. 

" Mcllerstain December 12”' 1749.” 
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LADY MURRAY’S NARRATIVE. 

Sir Patrick Hume and Mr. Robert Baillic were intimate friends, and very 
strictly connected, from their being of the same way of thinking in religion 
and politics. 

When Mr. Baillie was first imprisoned. Sir Patrick sent his daughter, Grizzcl, 
from Redbraes to Edinburgh, with instructions, to endeavour to obtain admit¬ 
tance, unsuspectedly, into the prison; to deliver a letter to Mr. Baillie, and 
to bring back from him, what intelligence she could. 

She succeeded in this diffieult enterprize ; and having at this time met with 
Mr. Baillie’s son, the intimacy and friendship was formed, which was afterwards 
completed by their marriage. 

1684. During the period of her father’s imprisonment, she attended to all her 
mother’s directions. When Mr. Baillie was again imprisoned, Sir Patrick 
Hume thought it adviseable to keep himself concealed. 

The MSS. facts give the following Account of his Concealment: “ After 
persecution began afresh, and my Grandfather Baillic again in prison, her 
father thought it necessary to keep concealed; and soon found he had too 
good reason for so doing ; parties being continually sent out in search of him, 
and often to his own house, to the terror of all in it; though not from any 
fear for his safety, whom they imagined at a great distance from home, for no 
soul knew' where he was but my grandmother, and my mother, except one 
man, a carpenter called Jamie Winter, who used to work in the house, and 
lived a mile off, on whose fidelity they thought they could depend, and were 
not deceived. The frequent examinations, and oaths put to servants in order 
to make discoveries were so strict, they durst not run the risque of trusting any 
of tlicm—^by the assistance of this man they got a bed, and bed cloaths, carried 
in the night to the burying place, a vault under ground at Polwarth Church, a 
mile from the house, where he was concealed a month ; and had only for light 
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«n open slit at the one end, thiwigli which no body could see what was below; 
she went every night by herself at midnight, to carry him victuals, and drink; 
and stayed with him as long as (he could to get home before day. In all this 
time, my Grandfather shewed the same constant composure, and chearfulness 
of mind, that he continued to possess to his death, which was at the age of 
eighty-four ; all which good qualities she inherited from him in a high degree; 
often did they laugh heartily in that doleful habitation, at different accidents 
that happened. She at that time had a terror for a church yard, especially in 
the dark, as is not uncommon at her age, by idle nursery stories, but when 
engaged by concern for her father, she stumbled over the graves every night 
alone, without fear of any kind entering her thoughts, but for soldiers and 
parties in search of him, which the least noise or motion of a leaf put her in 
terror for. The miniftcr’s house was near the church ; the first night she went, 
his dogs kept such a barking as put her in the utmost fear of a discovery ; my 
Grandmother sent for the Minister next day and upon pretence of a mad dog, 
got him to hang all his dogs ; there was also difficulty of getting victuals to 
carry him without the sert'ants suspecting ; the only way it was done, was by 
Healing it off her plate at dinner, into her lap : many a diverting story she ha* 
told about this, and other things of the like nature. Her father liked flieeps 
head, and while the children were eating their broth, she had conveyed moll of 
one into her lap; when her brother Sandy (the late Lord Marchmont*) had done, 
lie lookt up with astonishment and said, mother, will ye look at Grizzel} 
while we have been eating our broth, she has eat up the whole sheeps head : 
this occasioned so much mirth among them, that her father at night was greatly 
entertained by it; and desired Sandy might have a share in the next. I need not 
multiply Storys of this kind, of which I know many. His great comfort and 
constant entertainment (for he had no light to read by) w'as repeating Buchan- 
nan’s Psalms, which he had by heart from beginning to end; and retained 
them to his dying day; two years before he died, which was in the year 1734* ^ 


♦ The second Earl; whose elder brother was then living. 
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was witness to his desiring my mother to taldt up that book, which amongst 
others always lay upon his table, and bid her try if he had forgot his psalms, 
by naming any one she would have him repeat; and by casting her eye over 
it, she would know if he was right, tho’ she did not understand it; and he 
miss’t not a word in any place she named to him ; and said they had been the 
great comfort of his life, by night and day on all occasions. As the gloomy 
habitation my Grandfather was in, was not to be long endured but from neces¬ 
sity, they were contriving other places of safety for him ; amongst others, par¬ 
ticularly one under a bed which drew out, in a ground floor, in a room of which 
my mother kept the key; she and the same man workt in the night, making a 
hole in the earth., after lifting the boards ; which they did by scratching it up 
with their hands not to make any noise, till she left not a nail upon her fuiger.s; 
she helping the man to carry the earth as they dug it, in a sheet on his back, 
out at the window into the garden ; he then made a box at his own house, large 
enough for her father to lye in, with bed and bed clothes, and bored holes in 
the boards for air; when all this was finished, for it was long about, she thought 
herself the most secure happy creature alive. When it had stood the trial for 
a month of no water coming into it, which was feared from being so low, and 
every day e.xamined by my mother, and the holes for air made clear, and kept 
clean pickt; her father ventured home, having that to trufl; to. After being at 
home a week or two, the bed daily examined as usual, one day, in lifting 
the boards the i>ed bounced to the top, the box being full of water; in her life 
she was never so struck, and had near dropt down, it being at that time their 
only refuge : her father with great composure, said to his wife and her, he saw 
thev must tempt providence, no longer, and that it was now fit and necessary 
for him to go oil', and leave them ; in winch he was confirmeil by the Carrier 
telling for news he had brotight from Edinburgh, th.it the day before, Mr. Baillie 
of Jerviswoode had his life taken from him at tlic cross, and that every body 
was sorry tho’ they I’.urst not shew it ; as all intercourse by letters was dan- 
gerous, it w.is the first notice they had of it; and the more .shocking, that it 
was not exiiectcd. They immediately set about preparing for my Grandfather’.. 
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going aw'ay. My Mother workt iiight and day in making some alterations in his 
cloaths for disguise : they were then obliged to trust John Allan, their Gricvc,who 
fainted away when he was told his master was in the house, and that he was to 
set out with him on horseback before day, and pretend to the rest of the servants 
that he had orders to sell some horses at Morpeth fair. Accordingly, my 
Grandfather getting out at a window to the stables, they set out in the dark •, 
though with good reason, it was a sorrowful parting; yet after he was fairly 
gone they rejoiced, and thought themselves happy, that he was in a way of 
being safe; tho’ they were deprived of him, and little knew what was to be 
either his fate or their own. 

My Grandfather, whose thoughts were much employed, and went on as his 
horse carried him without thinking of his way, found himself at Tweed-side, 
out of his road, and at a place not fordable, and no servant ; after pausing, and 
stopping a good while, he found means to get over, and get into the road on 
t’other side j where after some time he met his servant, who shewed inexpres¬ 
sible joy at meeting him; and told him, as he rid first, he thought he was 
always following him, till upon a great noise of the gallopping of horses, he 
lookt about and misst him ; this was a party sent to his house to take him up, 
where they searched very narrowly, and possibly hearing horses were gone from 
the house, suspected the truth and followed *, they examined this man, who to 
his great joy and astonishment misst his master, and was too cunning for them, 
that they were gone back before my Grandfather came up with him; he imme¬ 
diately quitted the high road, after a warning by so miraculous an escape ; in 
two days sent back the servant, which was the first notice they had at home 
of his not having fallen into their hands. He got to London through bye ways, 
passing for a surgeon; he could bleed, and always carried lancets: from that 
he went to France, and travelled from Bourdeaux to Holland on foot, where he 
sent for his wife and ten children j he was then forfeited and his estate given to 
Lord Seaforth. My Grandmother and Mother went to London by sea, to so- 
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licit an allowance for her and her ten children, where they long attended ; and 
even though assisted by many good friends from whom they met with much 
kindness and civility, Lord Russell’s family, Lord Wharton’s, and others; 
all she could obtain for herself and them, was about 150I. a year; they then 
returned to Scotland, to carry over the children ; and found my aunt Julian so 
ill, she could not go with them. My Mother returned from Holland by herself 
to bring her over, and negociate business, and try if she could pick up any 
money of some tliat was owing to her father. 

Her sister was still very weak, fo had the attendance of a nurse all the 
voyage, which happened to be very long. She had agreed for the cabin bed, 
and was very well provided in vi£tuais and other necessaries. She found three 
or four more in the ship with whom the captain had also agreed for the same 
bed : a Gentleman who was in the cabin, as they all were, said to her, let them 
be doing (when a dispute arose who should have the bed, for site made none,) 
you will see howTt will end—two of the gentlewomen went to bed, the rest 
lay down as they could best ; my mother and her sister upon the floor, with a 
clog-bag of books she was carrying to her father for their pillow; then in came 
the captain, and first cat up their whole provisions with a gluttony incredible ; 
then said to the women in the bed, turn out, turn out; and stript before them, 
and lay down in the bed himself; but he did not long enjoy the efle<fts of his 
brutality, for a terrible storm came on, so that his attendance and labour was 
necessary to save the ship : they never saw more of him till they landed at the 
Brill. 

From that, tltey set out at night on foot for Rotterdam, with a gentleman 
that was of great use to them, that came over at the same time to take refuge 
in Holl.md. It was a cold wet dirty night, my aunt, a girl not well able to 
walk, soon lost her shoes in the dirt; my mother took her upon her back, and 
carried her the rest of the w«y, the gentleman carrying their sm:dl baggage; at 
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Rotterdam they found their eldest brother, and my father, waiting for their 
arrival to conduft them to Utrecht, where their house was*, and no sooner were 
they all met, than she forgot every thing, and felt nothing but happiness and 
contentment. They lived three years and a half in HoILnd, and in that time 
she made a second voyage to Scotland about business. Her father went by the 
borrowed name of Doctor Wallace, and did not stir out for fear of being 
discovered ; though who he was, was no secret to the well wishers to the 
revolution. Their great desire was to have a good house, .as their greatest com¬ 
fort was at home ; and all the people of the same way of thinking, of which 
there was great numhers, were continually with them : they payd for their house 
what was very extravagant for (heir income, near a fourth part: they could not 
afford keeping any servant, hut a little girl to wash the dishes. All the time they 
were there, there was not a week my mother did not sit up tw'o nights, to do 
the business that was necessary : she went to market, went to the mill to hav« 
their corn ground, wdiich it seems is the way with good managers there, dress’t 
the linen, cleaned the house, made ready dinner, mended the children’s stockings 
and other cloaths, made what she could for them, and in short did every thingi 
Her sister Christian, who w^as a year or two younger, diverted her f.uher and 
mother and the rest who were fond of music ; out of their small income they 
bought a harpsichord for little money (hut is a Rucar *) now in my custody and 
most valuable. My aunt played and sung well, and had a great deal of life and 
humour, but no turn to business ; though my mother had the same qualifica¬ 
tions, and liked it as well as she did, she was forced to drudge; and many 
jokes used to pass betwixt the sisters about their different occupations. Every 
morning before six, my mother lighted her father’s fire in his study, then waked 
him (he w'as ever a good sleeper, which blessing, among many others, she 
inherited from him) then got him what he usually took as soon as he got up, 
warm small beer, with a spoonful of bitters in it, which he continued his whole 
life, and of which I have the receipt; then she took up the children, and brought 


* An eminent maker of that time. 
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them all to his room, where he taught them every thing that was fit for their 
age; some Latin, others Frcneh, Dutch, geography, writing, rcatiiiig, English, 
&c. and my grandmother taught them what was necessary on her part. Thus 
he employed and diverted himself all the time he was there, not being aln . 
afibrd putting them to school; and my mother, w’hcn she had a mom ‘ ’ h.je, 
took a lesson with the rest in French and Dutch, and also diverted h'.re'i vitl 
music. I have now a book of songs of her writing when th‘'.c, man'- f them 
interrupted, half writ, some broke off in the middle of a seiupiiwc ; she Iia.i no 
less a turn for mirth and society than any o* the family whcii he tould come at 
k without negleding what she thought more necessary. Her eidist brother, 
Patrick, who was nearest her age, and bred up together, was her most dearly 
beloved. My faiher was there, forfeited and exiled, in the same situation with 
dicmsclves—she had seen him for the first time in tlic prison with his faiher, 
Bot long before he suffered, and from that time their hearts were engaged. Her 
brother and my father were soon got in to ride in the Prince of Orange’s guard* 
till they were better provided for in the army, which they were before the re\o- 
lution. They took their turn in standing centry at the Prince’s gate, but ahvays 
contrived to do it together; and the stridl friendship and intimacy that then 
began, continued to the last: though their station was then low, they kept up 
their spirits ; the Prince often dined in publick, tlien all were admitted to see 
him ; when any pretty girl wanted to go in, they set their halberts across the 
door, and would not let her pass till she gave each of them a kiss; wiiich made 
them think and call them very pert soldiers. I could relate many stones on that 
subjcdl. My mother could talk for hours, and never tire of it, always saying it 
was the happiest and most delightful part of her life: her constant attention 
was to have her brother appear right in his linen and dress; they wore little 
point cravats and cuffs, which many a night she sat up to have in as good order 
for him as any in the place; and one of their greatest expenecs was in dressing 
him as he ought to be. As their house was always full of the unfortunate ba¬ 
nished people like themselves, they seldom went to dinner without three or four 
or five of them to share with them; and many a hundred times 1 have heard 
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licr say, she could never look back upon their manner of living there without 
thinking it a miracle ; they had no want, but plenty of every thing they desired, 
and much contentment, and always declared it the most pleasing part of her life, 
tli()ii"lt they were not without their little distresses; but to them they were ratlier 
jokes tfian grievances. The professors and men of learning in the place, came 
often to see my grandfather ; the best entertainment he could give them was a 
glas: f . labasr beer, which was a better kind of ale than common: he sent his 
!.on Amliew, the 1 ite Lord Kimmerghame, a boy, to draw some for them in the 
cellar ; he brought it up with great diligence, but in the other hand the spiket 
of the barrel. My grandfather said, Andrew what is that in your hand, wHfen 
he saw it he run down with speed, but the beer was all run out before he gpt 
there ; this occasioned much mirth, though perhaps they did not well know 
where to get more. It is the custom there to gather money for the poor from 
house to house, with a bell to warn people to give it. One night, the bell came, 
and no money was there in the house but an orkey, which is a doit, the smallest 
of all coin. Every body was so ashamed, no one would go to give it, it was so 
little, and put it from one to t’other. At last my grandfather said, well then. I’ll 
go with it, we can do no more than give all we have : They were often reduced to 
this by the delay of the ships coming from Scotland with their small remittances; 
ihcn they put the little plate they had (all of which was carried with them) in 
the Lumber, which is paunding it, till the ships came; and that very plate they 
brought with them again to Scotland, and left no debt behind them. When the 
long cxpctTed happiness of the Prince going to England took place, her father, 
and brother, and my father, went with him; they soon heard the melancholy 
report of the whole fleet being cast away or disperst, and immediately came from 
Utrecht to Helvoetsluys, to get what infonnation they could ; the place was so 
crowded by people frem all quarters, come for the same purpose, that her 
mother, she, and her sister, were forced to He in die boat they came in; and for 
three days continually, to sec conic floating in, beds, chests, horses, &c. that 
had been thrown overboard in their distress. At the end of the diird day, the 

[b a] 
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Prince, and some other ships came in; but no account of the ship ihcir friends 
was in; their despair was great, but in a few days was relieved by their coming 
in safe, but with the loss of all their baggage, which at that time was no small 
distress to them. 

When they set out again, tlie eagerness of their cxpcflation was augmented j 
to hear they were all safe landed was the greatest joy they could figure to 
tlicmselves ; yet when that happy news came, it was no more to my motlicr 
than any occurrence she had not the least concern in ; for that very day her sitser 
Gluistian died of a sore throat, which was so heavy an aflliflion to both her 
mother and her, that they liad no feeling for any thing else ; arnl often have I 
heard her say, she had no notion of any other cause of sorrow but the death and 
affiiAion of those sire loved, and of that she was sensible to her last, in the most 
lender manner. She had tried many hardships, without being depressed by 
^m, on the contrary, her spirits and activity increased the more she had occa¬ 
sion for it; but the death of her friends was always a load too heavy for her. 
She had strong and tender passions, though she never gave way to them, but in 
what was commendable and praise-worthy. 

When all was settled in England, the children were sent to Scotland, and my 
grandmother and she came over with the Princess. She was offered to be made 
one of her maids of honour, and was well qualified for it, her aftions shew 
what her mind was, and her outward appearance was no less singular. 

She was middle sized, well made, clover in her person, very handsome, with 
a life and sweetness in her eyes very uncommon, and great delicacy in all her 
features; her hair was chesnut, and to her last had the finest complexion, with 
the clearest red in her checks and lips, that could be seen in one of fifteen, which 
added to lier natural constitution, might be owing to the great moderation she 
had in her diet throughout her whole life. Potage and milk was her greatest 
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feast, and by choictf preferred them to every thing, though nothing c4me vrrftng 
to her that others could eat; water she preferred to any liquor; though often 
obliged to take a glass of wine,always did it unwillingly, thinking it hurt her, and 
did not like it. She declined being maid of honour, and chose going home with 
the rest of her family. Having had her union with my father always in view, 
their afFe£tion for one another increased in theij^xile, though they well knew it 
was no time to declare it (neither of them having a shilling), and were at no 
small trouble to conceal it from her parents, who could not but think such an 
engagement ruinous to them both; especially wlicn in the midst of their distress 
there was offers pressed upon her by them, from two gentlemen in their neigl^ 
bourhood at home, of fortune and character, who had done nothing to forfeit 
cither, and with whom they thought it would have been happy to settle their 
daughter at any time; she earnestly rejciSled both, but without giving any reason 
for it, though her parents suspedted it; and it was the only thing she ever dis¬ 
pleased or disobeyed them in. These Gentlemen 1 have mentioned, were inti¬ 
mate and sincere friends to my fatlicr and her, to the day of tlicir deatlt, and 
often said to them both, she had made a much better choice in him, for thty 
made no secret of having made their addresses to her. Her parents were ever 
fond of my father, and he was always with them. So great an opinion had 
they of him, that he was generally preferred to any other, and trusted to go Out 
with my mother, and take care of her when she had any business to do—they 
had no objection but the circumstance he was in, which had no weight witli 
iny mother, who always hoped things would turn out at last as they really did; 
and if they did not, was resol\ ed never to marry at all. When he was put in 
possession of his estate by King William (which had been given to the Duke of 
Gordon) he made their engagements knowm ; and they were married about two 
years after the revolution ; then my grandfather was in high favour, as he was 
well deserved from his great sufferings, and was made Chaiicillor of Scotland; 
and afterwards made the King’s High Commis^iener to the Parliament, which 
was the greatest office in this country. 
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I have heard my mother, and many others say, that the great sweetness, 
composure, and cven-ness of temper, my grandmother shewed in all her 
afRiftion, as well as in her high prosperity, was most singular } that from the 
highest to the lowest of her acquaintance, none ever found a difference from 
the great difference of her situation. I was but ten years old when she died ; 
and tho’ tenderly carcst by her, lived much with her, and was her darling, being 
her first grand-child j I can only remember,which Ido now in a lively manner, 
the sorrow I was in when she died; and cannot give from what I have heard, so 
good a description of her, as what my grandfatlier writ in her bible which he 
gave my mother, and is now in my possession. 


“ Grisell Lady Marchmont her book, to Lady Grisell Hume Lady Jervis- 
“ woodc my beloved daughter. My heart, in remembrance of your mother, 
“ keep this bible, which is what she ordinarily made use of. She had been 
“ happy of a religious and virtuous education, by the care of virtuous and religious 
“ parents. She was of a middle stature, of a plump full body, a clear ruddy 
“ complexion, a grave majestic countenance, a composed steady and mild spirit, 
“ of a most firm and equal mind, never elevated by prosperity, nor debased or 
“ daunted by adversity; she was a wonderful stay and support to me in our 
“ exile and trouble, and a humble and thankful partaker with me in our more 
prosperous condition, in both which, by the blessing of God, she helped much 
“ to keep the balance of our deportment even. She was constant and diligent 
“ in the practice of religion and virtue, a careful observer of worship to God, 
“ and of her dutys to her husband, her children, her friends, her neighbours, 
“ her tenants and her servants, so that it may justly be said, her piety, probity, 
“ virtue and prudence were without a blot or stain and beyond reproach; as by 
“ the blessing of God she had lived well, so by his mercy in the time of her 
*• sickness and at her death, there appeared many convine ng evidences that the 
‘ Lord took her to the enjoyment of endless happiness and bliss. She died the 
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M II Odiober 1703 at Edinburgh, and was burryed in my burying place neat 
*• the Canongatc church, where I ha\'e caused mark out a grave for myself doss 
M by hers upon tlie left side in the middle of the ground. 

“ Signed MARCHMONT.” 

The sorrow her whole family and friends were in at losing her was very 
great ; she had her judgement to the last, her children were all round her bed, 
my mother was in such agonies of grief, slie had hid herself behind the curtain 
of the bed, that my grandmother in looking round to them all did not sec her, 
and said. Where is Grizzel ? upon which she came near her, she taking her by 
the hand, said. My dear Griscll blessed be you above all, for a helpful child 
have you been to me. I have often heard my mother tell this in floods of tears, 
which she was always in when she spoke of her motlier at all, or of her eldest 
brotlicr. 

My grandfather while in high station had frequent opportunities of shewing his 
natural humanity to those in distress, always remembering he had been so 
himself; amongst many, one captain Burd, had a process before the Privic 
Counsel, of which my grandfather was president as chancellor, for something 
that importcil no less than his life; the moment he appeared before him, tho’ 
he had not rccollcded him by his name, he knew him to be tlie same Captain 
Burd with whom he had been intimately acquainted in France, and had made 
part of the journey on foot from that together to Holland but the captain little 
suspedted to find his old friend Doclor Wallace, sitting there as his judge, and 
h.ad not the least knowledge of his ever having been other than what he then 
appeared ; my grandfather examined him pret.y striflly, and with some severity, 
so that he was dismissed w'ith the utmost apprehension of no favor; my grand¬ 
father ordered his son Sir Andrew Hume, who was then a lawyer, to get 
acquainted with him, and bring him one day to tell his own case, which he did 
in fear and trembling, dreading the severity lie had already experienced; when 
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they were alone he was telling liis story without lifting his eyes from the 
ground. When he had done, my grandfather s.nid smiling, Do you not know 
me? upon which he look’t up, cried out God's wounds Doftor Walace, run 
to him hung about his neck with tears of joy ; one may judge what succeeded, 
and the pleasure they had to see one auntlier.” 

The fa£ts go on giving a particular account of Lady Grizzcll’s character, her 
attentions to her family and others, and proceed thus : 

“ She was unwearied and indefatigable in business, understood it well, and 
bad the whole load of her own afl'airs, as well as that of many of her friend* 
for whom she diligently watched every opportunity that might be of use to them, 
and had more pleasure when she was so, than can be expres-ed. From her tender 
years she had been a constant help and support to her father’s family ; not to 
name other things, I shall only mention the trouble she took from the time her 
brother Lord Polwarth went abroad in 1716. She had the whole management 
of his affairs all the time he was at Copenhagen, and Canibray; the care of the 
education of his children, hi* eldest son she sent abroad, an<l with trouble and 
difficulty procured Mr. Maklorain, m'Iio was then professor of matheniaticks at 
Aberdeen, to go along with him as his tutor. She brought the other two sons 
from Scotland, and placed them at a school in London, where she had even 
to the smallest necessaries in deaths to provide for them, till if was fit to send 
them to Holland. She provided a tutor for them, answered their bills, and I 
will not say how much trouble and anxiety they cost her, since she did every 
thing for her father’s family with tl>c same zeal and affeition she could do for 
her own. She went to Scotland every second year to sec her father, and when 
he wanted assistance in his old age, and could not take the trouble of looking 
after his own affairs, she took in and. settled his steward’s accounts, once at 
Kemmcrghame, with a trouble and fatigue incredible for tw'o months, from five 
in the morning tUl twelve at night, that she scarce allowed herself time to cat 
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or sleep, settling and taking them from one that had long had the charge of the 
business till she half killed the whole family by attending her, tho’ they kept 
not the hours she did. When in London she never failed writing to her father, 
or her sister Julian, who then lived with him, and took afl'cefionate care of him, 
every other post j sent him the newspapers and any book or pamphlet she thought 
could divert him. He retained his judgement and good humour to the last. 
Two or three years before he died, my mother was at Berwiek with him where 
he then lived, and many of her relations came there to see her before she went 
to London j as mirth and good humour, and particularly dancing had always 
been one charafteristick of the family, when so many of us were met (being 
no fewer than fourteen of his children and grandchildren) we had a dance : He 
was then very weak in his limbs and could not walk down stairs, but desired to 
be carried down to the room where we were, to sec us ; which he did with 
great chearfulness, saying tho’ he could not dance with us, he could yet beat 
lime with his foot, which he did, and bid us dance as long as we could, that it 
was the best medicine he knew, for at the same time that it gave exercise to the 
body, it cheated the mind. At his usual time of going to bed, he was carried up 
stairs, and we ceased dancing, for fear of disturbing him ; hut he soon sent to 
bid us go on, for the noise and musick so far from disturbing that it would lull 

him to sleep. He had no notion of interrupting the innocent pleasures of others 

• 

tho’ his age hindered him to partake of it. His exemplary piety and goodness 
was no bar to his mirth, and he often tised to say none had so good reason to be 
merry and pleased, as those that served God and obeyed his commandments. 

He died •f a fever in the 84"! year of his age 1724. None of our family were 
in Scotland, but Lord Binning, who came to him the first notice from Lady 
Julian of his illness, and attended him to the last; as he was sitting by his 
bedside not many hours before he expired, he saw him smiling, and said. My 
Lord, what are you laughing at. He answered, I am diverted to think what a dis¬ 
appointment the worms will meet with, when they come to me expe£ting a good 

[c] 
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meal, and find nothing but bones. He was much extenuate, and had always 
been n thin clever man. He went oiT without a groan, and seemed to rejoice 
in the expectation of his end. 

She and her hu;.b.ind wont to Oxford for the education of their gr.^nd#on^, the 
late e.rl of Haddington and his two brothers, where Mr. Bail lie died 6"' August 
ly ’S, allho’ Oxford was after her husband’s death a mont melancholy and 
dis :pree.ihle place to her, she (as it was thought lit for her grandsons) remained 
there for near two years after Mr. Baillie’s death. 

The following is an historical charatfler of the Honb''^ George Baillie 
Idsq., by George Cheney Doctor of Medicine and Fellow of the 
Royal Society, 

Sunday August 6, i 738. Died at Oxford in the 75"' year of his age the 
Honourable George Baillie of Jervlswoode esquire, descended from an ancient 
and virtuous family in North Britain. He was a gentleman who in this corrupt 
age did honor to human nature, and was a great instance (according to my best 
observation) of the cfilcacy of the grace, wisdom and power of the Almighty. 

At one and the same time, he was a most zealous patriot, a very able states¬ 
man, and a most pcrfe£l Christian, that this or any age has produceil; piety, 
charity, ju'ticc, and truth, being the basis of all his private resolves and pulilic 
transaclions. He considered mankind as his family, and each individual as his 
child and as the image of his heavenly father. He continued sicatlily in liis 
own church and principles when at home, and in his country, distouraging in¬ 
difference and wavering, in the external, as well as internal life of religion, but 
without rigidness and narrowness of soul ; believing charity to be one of the 
cardinal virtues, and a guarded freedom essential to our unlapsed, and recovered 
natures. I liad tlie honor of an intimate acquaintance with him for the last 
thirty years of his life, I have studied him in all the various scenes he passed 
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tlivo’ ; ill poiits. r>f great honour, in the troubles of private life, in healtli and 
in sickness, in business and retirement; and wttii great truth I can alhrin, that 
in all the several scenes I never knew his superior in solid virtue and just 
thinking:. 

IIis courage was undaunted, and Iiis patience immoveable, his piety unfeigned 
and his truth exact to the greatest precision. Having been bred in the school of 
affliction, his compassion was never denied to those who were in dillresscven by 
their own indiscretions. He spent the last twelve years cjf his life, in constant 
meditation, eonieniplatlon, and prayer. It was truly a life hid with Christ in 
Clod. He passed through several states of piirilleation and severe trial, unknown 
to common and unexperienced Christians. 

His father (a few hours before his life must have been ended by the hardships 
of liis confinement) was for his love to his religion and country, most barba¬ 
rously pinto death by the severity of the then administration, and the madness 
of the limes, whereby his estate was forfeited, and his son obliged to retire into 
Holland. Coming into England with the Prince of Orange, he narrowly 
escaped pcvl.sliing at sea, on which account all his life after he kept a rigorous 
fast once every week, spending the whole day in meditation, prayer, and praises 
to his deliverer. During all the times of his great and arduous employments, 
he never failed morning .ind night to retire a eonsider.ible time to his closet, 
and prostrate himself bclore his maker, ilis faith anu trust that the children of 
the ligliteous should never want bread, was so firm, that m all his difficulties 
and mi.-.fortuncs, lie never saved any thing for fear of want (wher the cxpence 
was charituhlc, necessary or decent) and in his prosperity he never squandered 
away any thing ostentatiously or uselessly. 

I lis private charities were as great and extensive, as they were secret and 
constant. In short, in his rank and order, under the present lapse of human 

[C 2] 
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nature, and the flagrant corruption of this age and nation, he was in every thing 
a most pcrfctl example to his family, to his friends and to his country. 

Bath, August I2, 1738. 

The account given of Lady Grizzcll’s death is as follows : 

“ She had been ill of a cold that was epidemical, but was down stairs the 
week before she died, was confmed to her bed but a few days, and had her 
senses entire to the last ; two days before she died we were all in tlic room— 
She said. My dears, read the last chapter of Proverbs. You know what it is. 
To have her grandsons happily married, lay near her heart; and I imagine it 
was with regard to that she said it. I think it a very strong pi£f ure of herself, 
and if ever any deserved to have it said of them, she docs. The next day she 
called me, gave diredions about some few things ; said she wished to be carried 
home to lye by my father, but that perhaps it might be too much trouble and 
inconvenience to us at that season, therefore left it to me to do as I pleased ; 
but that in a black purse in her cabinet, I would find money sufficient to do it, 
which she had kept by her for that use, that whenever it happened it might not 
streigthen us :—She added, I have now no more to say, or do ; tenderly embraced 
me, and laid down her head upon the pillow, and spoke little after that,” 

Can mv sorrow be uttcrablc after such a loss. I am certain no number of 
years allotted me to live, can ever make me feel less cither of grief or wonder, 
when I refled on her whole conducl. Her whole family was round her bed, 
and shewed a lively sense of what they lost when she breathed her last. My 
sister, who had been long ill, was carried out of her bed to attend her; but 
we were both almost incapable of doing the last duties to her, but that Lady 
Stanhope • supplied, with the same tender dutifulness she had ever behaved to 

• She is still living ; her mother was second daughter of Lady Grizacl Bailey ; and 
of course, she is great-giand-daughter to Patrick the first Lari of Marehmont: The 
present Earl Stardiopc is her son. 
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her, and with a fortitude uncommon at her age ; stretched and dressed her, in 
the manner she had always direfted ; which was in her ordinary night deaths, 
and then rolled in a sheet j all which she did, without letting another hand 
touch her •, for which, and her tender care and concern for her mother and me, 
I doubt not God will reward her, by tffe dutifulness of her own child. My 
mother had always expressed a dislike of the method in London, of delivering 
over to the Undertakers for funerals, any one that died, to be ordered by them, 
as they thought proper; therefore, wc were desirous that none such should 
conic about her, or touch her; nor was she ever left by some of her family, 
till they saw the lead colTin soudered down; though it rent the heart to be 
witness to it, wc were all there to see the last thing done tliat was in our 
power. 

The concern and agitation of mind, I have been under the whole time of my 
writing of this, and when ever I set about it, makes me very unfit to do it at 
all ; but my desire of putting in writing so many surprising and uncommon 
truths, wliich no body else had the same access to know, made me undertake 
it. I here declare, whatever I have said, to the best of my knowledge, to be 
stritflly just and true ; but far less than I think the subjeft deserves. 

Lady Grizzcl Baillie was buried at Mellerstain by the side of her husband— 
The following inscription, which is engraved on marble and placed on her 
monument, was written by Judge Burnet, who knew her well. 

Here Lieth 

The Right Honourable Lady Grisell Baillie 
wife of George Baillie of Jerviswoode Esq'. 

Eldest daughter of the R. Honb'' Patrick Earl of Marchmont. 

A Pattern to her Sex, an honour to her Country, 

She excelled in the Charafters of a daughter, a wife a mother. 

While an Infant 

f\t the hazard of her own, she preserved her father’s life 
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Wlio under tlic rigorous persecution of Avliitrnry Power 
Sought refuge in tlie close cci'.fuicment of a tomli 
Wlierc he was nightly suj'plicd with jiceessaries cniiveycil 1 v lier 
With a caution far above her years, 

A courage almost above her Sex, 

A real instance of the sc' much celebrated Ponrui Cliarity, 

She was a sliining Example of Conjitga! AlTcetioti 
that kitcw no dissension, felt no decline, 
during almost a fifty years union, 

The ilissolution of whielt she survived from duty not elu iee. 
Her Conduct as a Parent 
Was amiable, exemplary, successful. 

To a Degree not well to be exprest, 

Without mixing the praises of tlie Dead with those of the living 
Who deAre that all praise but of her should he silent. 

At dilTercnt times, she manageil the alTairs 
Of her father, her husbatul, her family, licr relations. 

With unwearied application, wiili happy Economy, 

As distant from avarice, as from prodigality. 

Christian Piety, Love of her Country, 

Zeal for her friends. Compassion for her Enemici 
Cheerfulness of Spirit, Pleasantness of Conversation 
Dignity of Mind, 

Good Breeding, Good Humour, Good Sense 
Were the daily ornaments of an useful life. 

Protracted by Providence to an uncommon length, 

For the benefit of all who fell within tlic spliere of lier benevolence 
Full of Years and of Good Works 
She died on the 6"‘ day of Dceend 1746 
near the End of her Eighty first Year. 

.And was hurried on her birth day the 25''' of tli.it month 
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Lord Cornbury writing to Lady Ilcrvey^on Lady Grizzel’s death, said 
“ Indeed I am sorry that we shall see our good old friend no more, I am sorry 
“ we shall partake no more in the society of that hospitality, that benevolence, 
“ that good humour, that good sense, that chearful dignity the result of so 
“ many virtues which were so amiable in her, and what did so much honour 
“ to humanity ; and 1 am very sorry for what those must suffer at present whom 
“ she had bred up to have affeflions, and who had justly so much for her.” 
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KEFERRED TO IN INTRODUCTION, I>, XXXiii. 


LETTER OF THE EARL OF STAIR to the EARL OF MARCHMONT.(j; 

My dear Lord, Edinburgh, December lo, 1736. 

I AM infinitely obliged to your Lordship for your Letter of the of 

November from Bath, which I received yesterday by your servant. I am very 
glad that you said your company had arrived safe there and in good health. I 
am persuaded your going about will do your Lordship great good. 

I wish you could have pcrsuaticd our friend the Duke of Montrose to go into 
a warmer climate, which I think is the best w-ay to re-establish his health, whieh 
I think of great value to his country as well as to his friends. I nceil not tell 
you how much I respect him for his superior virtue. 1 love him for having 
every good quality that one could desire in a patriot or wish for in a friend: 1 
xjish that he and you may be long preserved, iho’ I cannot foresee that it will 
ever be in the power of the best meti to do any good, that balance of Power is 
so much destroyed by the weak and wicked measures of our Ministers that I’m 
afraid there is very little hopes, if any, of restoring it again, and upon that 
balance, the wealth and independency of tliis nation does depend, as every day 
will more clearly convince us; however as one docs not know the secret Springs 

(a) This was the Father of the last Earl ; the latter was Lord P.dwarth, and in the 
House of Commons at the time. 
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that Providence may work by it, it is to be wished that gaod men may 
be preserved. I am glad you have seen II. R. K. the only hopes men 
that wifl] well to their country can have is in his thinking right and adling ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The reproach I know is flung upon us daily from a certain place of our being 

Jacobites, does not aflect me any other way than by the prospect of what may be 

the case when our Government shall come to have nothing to depend on, but the 

assistance of their new listed friends, and some of their old ones, whose 

fidelity they have already experienced in cases of fovnter danger. For myself, I 

am not surprirxd that some people should endeavour to defame me—my little 

reputation can be of no value to Sir R'. further than that it is a kind of contra-* 

diction to his general rule, that there is really no such thing as virtue, and that 

every man will do every thing, if you will but pay him his price. As to the 
'* 1 ' 

story you mention, 'tis very agreeable to the common practice of a certain great 
Man to graft a lye upon a stock of truth : The fact I am accused of is true my 
Lord; and I am very far from being asliamed of having carried a message 
which I tliink did great honour to the man that sent it. I wonder I never told 
you the story—I have at different times related it to several other of niy 
friends. I shall relate you the fact, in a few words, as it really happened. 

In the year 1711, after Lord Godolphin was turned out, and Earl Oxford was 
Treasurer, some time before the undertaking the siege of Bouchain, the Duke 
of Marlborough came to my quarters when I was very ill of an ague ; and in a 
very long conversation regretted the unlucky situation of the alfairs of the grand 
alliance, and expressed great fear that after all the blood and treasure that had 
been employed in a long and successful war, to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France and to restore the balance of Power in Europe, he said he was very appre- 
henfive that the first of all those labours might be lost; especially by his con¬ 
tinuing to command the Confederate Artny, having lost the Queen’s favowj 

[d] 
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xnd being deprived of the confidence of her Ministers j—to remedy diesc great 
inconveniences, he told me he thought of proposing two things to niyLord Oxford 
-—the first, that he should have leave to retire ; and that they fliould put another- 
man at the head of the army, in whom the Queen might have entire confidencc> 
to pursue the ends of the grand Alliance till the War could be ended by a Peace 
glorious to the Queen, advantageous to the Nation, and safe for all the rest of 
Europe j in. wdiich case he said he would go hontc with great pleasure, and 
heartily pray for the success of the Queen’,s affairs in the hands of the new; 
General. The second point was, tliat if it was Uiought the Duke of Marlborough 
could be more useful at the head of the Coitfederatc Army than any other, he 
was very willing to continue at the head of the Army, the Queen’s confulcnce 
being restored to him, and to live w'ilh Lord Oxford as he had done with Lord 
Godolphiu. I having agreed very much with what my Lord Marlborough pro¬ 
posed, his Grace wrote a letter to Earl Oxford ia the terms I have mentioned 
above; he desired me to carry the letter, wdiich he shewed me, to*Lord Oxford j 
and that I- would speak to his Lordship in the same style, and endeavour to pro¬ 
cure an answer, as soon as possibly I could. I went to London and dciivcreil 
my Lord Marlbro’s Letter to Lord Oxford •, after many delays I had at last 
a very free conference with his Lordship •, in which he spoke with great 
freedom and plainnesse to me : I thought by all my Lord said, our conversation 
■was to have ended in establishing a very good understanding between my Lord 
Treasurer and the Duke of Marlborough ; but his Lord'.hip in the end thought 
fit to say, that he must defer declaring his final rc.solutioti upon the whole matter 
till our next conversation, which he faithfully promised me should happen in a 
very few days. 

The detail of this conversation was extremely curious and very well worth 
your knowledge i but I must delay giving it you at preieiu'; if ever wc happen 
to meet I shall give you a full account of it. From day to day 1 put my Lord 
Oxford ia mind of finishing our conversation, but to no purpose. In that in- 
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tcrval Mr. Prior had sent you back from France, what they call a carte blanche 
for settling all the differences in Europe j and in the end I was allowed to go 
back to the siege of Bouchain with a bamboozeling letter from my Lord 
Oxford to the Duke of Marlborough. At the end of the Campaign lytl the 
Duke of Marlborough was turned out, and the Duke of Ormond sent to com¬ 
mand the army : what followed, ’till the death of Queen Anne, your Lordship 
knows very well, and particularly whether at any time, or upon any occasion, 
my conduct was in any degree ambiguous. As to that point I dare speak to Sir 
Robert himself, whether I was to be sold, or whctlier tlicre was any part of 
that Tory Ministry that would not have been fond of buying me at any price ? 
But as to die Message I carried, which is the point in (|ue{lion, I never denied 
it, at no time, and I am very far from being ashamed of it now. 1 thought 
that the happy conclusion of die war, was the end that every honest man that 
loved his Country ought to propose to himself. When the Duke of Ormond 
came to command the army, 1 would have served with great zeal under him 
against France j but when our Ministry thought fit to fling themselves into the 
arms of France, and to separate our army from that of our Allies, I appeal to 
your Lordship, whether I made any servile court at that time, or in the succeed¬ 
ing year, for my own private advantage. In the late reign, possibly I had 
greater temptation than any man ever had to be a Frenchman, but I will .ippcal 
even to Sir Robert, who may be master of all my public letters and most of 
my private letters, whetlier I ever swerved one moment from my duty to my 
King and to my Country ; whether I did not at all times advise our Court t« 
be jealous of France, and to lean strongly against her growing power. 

In this reign, I have held the same conduct—your Lordship knows if I have 
not at all times, in season and out of season, to the Queen and to the Minister, 
represented the pernicious consequences of uniting the Houses of Bourbon, and 
pf increasing their power. 
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I need say nothing to your Lordship in justification of my conduct in domestic 
aihiirs; the motives that determined your Lordship and me to oppose the mea¬ 
sures of the Minister were the same—we thought that the Minister’s prospects 
to alter the Constitution, by diminishing the power and independency of parlia¬ 
ments, and increasing the power of the Crown, were equally hurtful and dan» 
gerous to all our fellow subjects and their posterity for ever, and to the true 
interest of the Royal Family itself; we had seen King James lose the Crown, for 
endeavouring to introduce arbitrary power, and we were apprehensive that at¬ 
tempts of the like nature, might be of dangerous consequence to the Protestant 
Succession in the House of Hanover. ’Tis very true, that in the opposition wc 
have made to the Minister’s measures, we have had the assistance of many 
persons who have been called by name of Torys; but I am very far from 
being ashamed to take the assistance of Torys to preserve our Constitution ; 
and I defy Sir Robert to say, that I joined in the opposition to his Measures, 
because he refused to gratify my avarice or my ambition—-but this Letter is 
already swelled to a length I’m afraid will be tiresome to you—you’ll have 
difficulty to read it, especially the beginning of it, which is wrote with ill 
ink. 

There is one circumstance in your Letter I had forgot to answer, and that is 
this story having been laid to my charge by a very great person in presence of 
Lord J.—I do not remem’oer that that person ever spoke to me of the story ;—I 
am pretty sure they never did ; but I am very sure that person, nor any other, 
ever spoke to me upon that subject before Lord J. I have never had any commu¬ 
nication with that great man since the first weeks of King George tlie Firfl’s 
accession to the Crown. 

I can tell you nothing new from hence, our Army is going into Winter 
quarters, and after all the rout has been made about Porteous his murder, the 
inquiry about the matter is to fall to the ground, which I think is something more 
extraordinary than ever was seen in any country, to let such an insult upon a 
Government go unpunished. 
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I beg you to give my hearty service to your friends at Batli; I wish you may 
all pass the Winter agreeably and in good health. 

It will always be a very great pleasure to me to keep a correspondence with 
you. I can assure you with great truth that there is not one man living tliat loves 
and honours you more than your most faithful servant 

STAIR. 

Lady Stair and Mrs. Primcrose order me to assure 
your Lordship of their service. I beg you to give 
my hearty service to Mr. Pulteney ; I am very glad 
to hear he is so well recovered. I don’t wonder 
that tte present situation of our affairs, foreign 
and domestic, do not give a great deal of Spirit 
to a man who knows so much of them as he 
docs. 
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nKFERRED TO IN THE OBSERVATIONS, P. I5. 


REFUTATION of Bishop Burnet’s Charge against Monk, that he pro¬ 
duced confidential letters of the Marquis of Argyle, on his Trial, 
which led to his Condemnation.—From the Biographia Britannica, 
p.1153, 1st Edition. 

It is very clear, that what Bishop Burnet relates, concerning the transaftions of 
tliese times, he must have lecetved from other people, and that several years 
after; for at the time of the Marquis of Argylc’s death he could not be much 
above eighteen years old ; we need not wonder, therefore, that in the circum¬ 
stances relating to great events, before those times, in which he came to have a 
share in business, he might be misinformed, for that is all that either Is or ought 
to be contended for on this occasion. After giving us an account of a very 
learned speech prepared by the Earl of Loudon, and which Craufurd tells u* 
was fpoken by him in justification of the Marquis, the Bishop proceeds thus (a): 
“ But while it was very doubtful how it would have gone, Monk, by an incx- 
■“ cusable baseness, had searched among his Letters, and found some that w-erc 
** writ by Argyle to himself, that were hearty and zealous on their side. These 
“ he sent down to Scotland, and after they were read in Parliament, it could 
•* not be pretended that his compliance was feigned or extorted from him. Every 


(«) History of his own Times, vol.i. p. izy. 
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body blamed Mpnk for sending these down, since it was betraying the confii- 
“ deuce that they then lived in. They were sent by an express, and came to th.. 
“ Earl of Middleton after the Parliament was engaged in the debate. So he 
ordered the letters to be read. This was much blamed, as contrary to the 
laws of justice, since probation was closed on both sides. But the reading 
“ of them silenced all farther debate. All his friends went out, and he was 
“ condemned as guilty of treason. The Marquis of Montrose only refused 
“ to vote. He owned he had too much resentment to Judge in that matte® 
“ It was designed he should be hanged as the Marquis of Montrose had been 
but it was carried, that he should be beheaded, and that his head should be 
“ set up where Lord Montrose’s had been set.” It is evident from hence, that 
if our Author's account of the matter be right, the Marquis of Argyle had no¬ 
thing to complain of, for these letters sent down by Monk fixed the fa£l: so fully 
upon him, that even his friends gave up his defence and withdrew. But the 
Marquis when he received sentence, as well as in the whole course of his de¬ 
fence, insisted that he had complied no farther than other people had done wim 
were then his judges; and the same thing he says in his speech; and hence it is 
that I am apt to believe that there is some mistake or misapprehension in this 
matter; and that though Monk might give his assistance to ruin a man whose 
abilities he might fear, and whose influence he very well knew, {b) yet he neither 
sent down any such letters, nor had any such to send; and in support of this 
opinion, I shall offer my reasons, and draw them into the narrowest compass 
possible. I. This matter was very narrowly looked into at the time it happened} 
has been very carefully reviewed since ; and accounts of it have been given by 
persons of opposite sentiments; yet none of these mentioir Monk's letters. The 
great Ministers of those times, and those who were deepest in the taking the 
Marquis’s life, removed, as far as they were able, all the minutes relating to bis 
process, which they would not have done had he been convidled on the testi- 


{i) Wodrow’i History of the Church of Scotland, vok i. p. 42, 
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mony of these letters, because, the reconling them had justified their proceed¬ 
ings (<:). All things tending to justify the bringing the Marquis to a trial, con¬ 
demning and putting him to death, were carefully published in England, as 
Bishop Kennct shews very largely ; but nothing is said of these letters {(!). Sir 
George Mackenzie wrote a vindicaiion of the Government of King Charles the 
Second in Scotland, in which he passes over entirely this whole transaftion, 
which surely he w’ould not have done, if it could have been so easily vindicated 
R by transcribing these letters (c). Mr. Wodrow collefled every thing he 
could meet with relating to this process, and has preserved the names of 
the witnesses that proved the Marquis’s compliance, but he says nothing 
of Monk’s letters, neither is there a syllable of them in the State Trials, except 
the transcribing this passage from Bishop Burnet. 2. It seems to be inconsistent 
wdth another part of the Bishop’s own account; for he says, the King instrudked 
his Commissioner not to proceed to sentence, or at least to execution, till he 
had reviewed the proceedings (f) ; for which there had been no occasion if 
the King bad known any thing of these letters, since what satisfied the Marquis’s 
friends as to his guilt would undoubtedly have satisfied His Majesty also upon 
that subietl. 3. There are some circumstances in the account this Prelate gives 
of the Marquis, which may easily induce us to believe, that he might be misled 
in regard to his story. As for instance, he mentions his being upon ill terms 
with his son Lord Lome, and having actually had thoughts of disinheriting 
him (g). Under the usurpation it wa» necessary for die Marquis to disclaim the 
condudi of Lord Lome for his own safety and preservation} but this never 
deceived the people in power (Z), and therefore it is strange that it should im¬ 
pose upon the Bishop.^ In the.Marquis’s advice to his son and to the rest of his 

(r) Wodrow’s History of the Church of Scotland, vol. i. p-jy. 

(tl) Register and Chronicle, Ecclesiastical and Civil, p. 3.54. 405. 407. 428. 451.4ja. 
{e) Wodrow’s History of the Church of Scotland, p. 57. 

(/1 History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 123. 

{g) Ibid. p. 106. 

(A) Thurloe’s Letters, vol. i. p. 514. 

If 
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children, there is nothing that looks that way; and in the next article we shall 
see, that Lord Lome’s zeal for his father had like to have cost him his own life, 
as the Marquis’s coming to London on his son’s letter a£l;ually cost him his. 
The Bishop speaks of an attempt made by the Marquis to make his escape out of 
the Castle; but he says, that fearing it might hasten his execution, his heart 
failed him (i). It is not easy to conceive how this can be reconciled to the story 
of Monk’s letters. Before they came, the Bidiop tells us the affair M'as very 
doubtful, and in such a situation it is not probable the Marquis would attempt 
an escape. After sentence w'as passed, he never was in the Castle, and conse¬ 
quently could have no opportunity of escaping from thence. It is however true 
that he really intended an escape from the Castle, and was once in compleat dis¬ 
guise for that purpose, but laid aside his disguise because he would not desert 
the sentiments which he had espoused (k). He chose rather to die like an 
honest man than to draw an imputation of guilt upon his chara£ler by flight ; 
but his conduct; would have been absurd if his letters to Monk had proved him 
already guilty, or even if he knew such letters had been in Monk’s power. The 
Bishop says expressly tlrat the Marquis wrote his letter to the King the day be¬ 
fore his execution (/) ; the letter itself shews, that the Marquis wrote it that 
very day (w). It seems therefore possible, that the Bishop having this account 
from some good hand, in his opinion, might set it down without considering it 
very carefully. 4. We have many things said by Clarendon and Echard of the 
Marquis’s Correspondence with Cromwell and Sir Henry Vane, though neither 
have vouchsafed us any proofs. On the other haml, Whitelocke and other writers 
on that side give him quite another chara£Ier, and represent him always as a per¬ 
son always suspeiicd and dreaded. We have of late years had great discov'erieff 
made of the correspondence under Cromwell’s Government j all which clearly 

(/■) History of his own Times, vol.i. p. 1*4. 

(f) Wodrow's History of the Church of Scotland, p-tj* 

(/) History of his own Times, vol. i. p. 125. 

(to) See the letter in the next note. 
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proves that the Marquis of Argyle was never considered in any other light thait 
tliat of a concealed Royalist, as his son, the Lord Lome, was a declared one («). 
There is a Letter of his to King Charles the Second, which I have seen, and is 
now in print, that proves he had a great correspondence with King Charles the 
First} and in which he tells the King that nobody would restore him but the 
Prelbyterians, which tiie King afterwards found to be true (o). 5. Lastly, it is 

so far from being a fact, that he had any close conneclion with Monk in the 
management of aiTairs, while he governed Scotland, that 1 am able to prove he 
was his mortal enemy, and represented him in the blackest colours to both the 
Protectors. He accused him to Oliver as not deserving the money that was paid 
him (/>) as a debt for maintaining the Scots troops in Ireland upon the credit of 
the public faith, and the following letter will fully shew that he did not consider 
his going up to Richard’s Parliament as a compliance with that Government, 
but as an endeavour to overturn it. 1 his letter is direefed to Thurloe, and runs 
thus (ry) ; 


“ My Lord, 

“ My Lord Keeper and myself have done our best to get those men chosen 
you have wrote for} but my Lord of Argyle and some others whom my Lord 
Keeper will acquaint you wiUi, have endeavoured all tlvcy can to get all Seoteh- 
men chosen. But I doubt not, but there will be three chosen of those five you 
“ sent the names of; and 1 have taken care that as many a.- come out of tliis 
“ coujury shall be there with the first; and if the writs come in time, which I 
“ hope they will, they shidl be all sent >0 Dr. Clarges. The Marquis of Argyle 


(n . Tliurloc’s State Papers, vol. iii p. 2S. 

\o) Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. h. 2, p. 16, 17. 
(p; Ttiiirhu-’b State Papers, vol. vi, p, 341. 

(y) ILid. vol vii. p. 384. 
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himself endeavours to be chosen, notwithftanding he Is Sheriff of Argyleshirc i 
« neither do I guess he will do his Highness’s interest any good; but when 
my Lord Keeper comes up, he shall acquaint you with the business. Which 
“ is all at present from 

“ Your Lordship’s 

« Dalkeith, “ servant, 

»<December 30, 1658.’* « GEORGE MONCK.” 


KKFERltED TO IN THE OBSERVATIONS, P.22. 


From Dr. Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, ift Edition, Vol. 2. p. 355. 

BUT the Bishop is not content with barely charatteri^dlng this noble person, 
he < barges him with three glaring crimes ; which as they relate to the most 
eminent aftions of his life, we shall briefly consider. The first is the murder 
oi the Maiquis of Argyle. This nobleman was questioned before the Parliament 
of Scotland, for eonevirring with the late rebellious powers. He pleaded, that 
he complied with them only, and made a very strong defence (u) ; but the 
Bi.'hop says that Monk having several Letters of his, which fully shewed that 
his inclinations as well as his atfions were with the prevailing party; he sent 
these down, which were read in Parliament, and by this breach of private 

(.3) The proceedings ugaintt him may be found in the 2d volume of State Triali. 

[c 2] 
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friendship he brought die Marquis to the block {b). Now to this I sajr, that 
the fa<d: cannot be true for many reasons : I shall mention only a few. First, 
die Marquis in his defence complains, that he was surprized into being present 
at Oliver’s proclamation as Protedor, by General Monk’s sending for him to 
the council, without letting him know what was to be done. Would he have 
complained of th's, and have passed by the letters ; or would not this com¬ 
plaint have been ridiculous if there had been any such letters (r) ? Second,— 
The Marquis died with an appeal to God for the sincerity of his defence, and 
wrote a letter to the King, affirming the same thing, a copy of which I have 
seen {d). Would so wise a man, as the Marquis certainly was, have done thiSj 
if, as Burnet says, his own letters had made the thing so plain, that his friends 
had nothing to say? Third.—^Thisdoes not at all agree with Monk’s chara£lcr. 
He was an advocate for mercy to the regicides in the House of Lords; he 
was silent on the Bench at the Old Bailey, when commissioned to try them; 
and, which is much more to the purpose, he saved Sir Arthur Haslerig’s life 
and estate, (the bitterest personal enemy he had in the world) by owning a 
promise to him, which some say he never made. This seems to shew him of 
no betraying spirit (c). Fourth.—There was no occasion for Argylc to write 
any such letters, for Monk never was in England after Oliver became Protedbor *, 
and it is hard to understand, why the Marquis should apply to him in Scotland, 
when he could so easily have audience of Cromwell in London, where he often 
was (/). Fifth.—But the thing is now out of doubt; for by the publication 

(d) Burnet’s History of his own Times, vol. i. book a. 

(e) State Trials, vol. ii. 

(</) By the favor of his nephew the Honourable Mr. Archibald Campbell. In this 
letter the Marquis insists on his loyalty in very high terms, and indeed there is all the 
reason in the world to believe he never meant any thing more in his proceedings in Scot¬ 
land, tlian to restrain the power of the crown within due bounds. 

(») Skinner’s Life of Monk, p. 319, 3*0. (/) Ibid, chap. 7. 
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of Thurloe’s Papers it appears, that Monk never considered the Marquis in this 
light, but always represented him as a secret friend to the King, and an active 
enemy to the Protcdlor’s Government (^). 


(g) See the articles of Argylc and Monk in the 3d, 4th, and 5th volumes of Thurloe’a 
State Papers ; and thence it will plainly appear, that there was no harmony between them, 
and consequently no ground to suppose that the Marquis would lay himself open to him 
by his letters. 
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Appendix, N° 4. 

KErERRED TO IN THE OBSERVATIONS, P. 83 . 


Respecting the Persecution of the Quakers in New England. 

17th May l66l. A Cominittee was appointed by his Majesty in council, con¬ 
sisting of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, I.ord 
Privy Seal, Duke of Albemarle, Duke of Ormond, Lord 
Chamberlain, Earl of Anglesey, Lord Viscount Say and 
Seal, Lord Holies, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Edward Nicholas, 
and Sir William Moricc, Kn*% Secretaries of State, to 
consider of such letters, proclamations, or orders, as they 
might judge fit to offer to his Majesty to sign or publish, 
in reference to the settlement of the government of New 
England. 

31ft May 1661. His Majesty in council was pleased to refer to the above 
committee for their consideration and report, a represen¬ 
tation from sundry persons (called Quakers) of the suffer¬ 
ings of their friends in New England ; and their request 
and desire, together with a report on the said representation 
from the council for foreign plantations. 
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Letter to the Massachusets in favour of Quakers. 

CHARLES R. 

TRUS I'Y and wtlbclovcd we greet you ^ell; having been informed that 
several of our subje£ts among you called Quakers have been and arc imprisoned 
by you, whercoi some have been executed, and others (as hath been represented 
unto us) are in danger to undergo the like We have thought fit to signify our 
pleasure in that behalf for the future and do hereby reejuire. That if there be 
any of those people called Quakers amongfl you now already condemned to 
sufles death or other corporal punisliment, or that are imprisoned and obnoxious 
to the like condemnation you forbear to proceed any further therein, but that 
you forthwith send the said persons (whether condemned or imprisoned) over 
into this our kingdom of England together with their respedive crimes or 
oflenccs laid to their charge to the end such course, may be taken with them 
here as shall be agreeable to our laws and their demerits, and for so doing these 
our letters shall be your sufllcient warrant and discharge; Given at our Court 
at Whitehall the ninth day of September i 66 i in the thirteenth year of our 
Reign. 

By his Majesty’s command 

WILL. MORICE. 

This is a true copy of his Majesty’s 
letter dated as aforesaid; Witness my 
hand. John Cooke, Clerk to Mr. Secretary Morice. 

The .Superscription. 

TO our trusty and welbeloved Jc<hn Indccott Esep*' and to all and every 
other the Governor or Governors of our I’lantation of New England and of all 
the Colonics thereunto belonging that now are or hereafter shall be, and to all 
and every the Ministers and Olficers of our said Plantation and Colonies what¬ 
soever witJiin the Continent of New England. 

(Copied from the New England Papers. Vol. I. No. 162.) 

Jh 
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Proceedings respecting the Application of Torture tu Scf tland. 

SEDERUNT. 

His Majesty’s High Com*. 

E. Drumlanrig 
£. Argyle 
E. Crawfurd P. 

£. Southerland 
E. Eglintone 
E.. Mortone 
E. Cassils 
£. Lothian 

FORASMUCH as ther has been a treasonable and hellish plot contrived ami 
carried oh against ther Matics persons their government and their good subjects 
within this and the neighbouring nations; and that ther is evident presumptio' 
and documents that Henry Navil! Pain prisoner within their Caftle of Edinburgh 
Kendall alias Morgan, Colin, John k. Patrick Bells have been 
accessory to and in the knowledge of such an unnatural and damnable coospi> 
racy : Therefore, and for detecting and discovering thereof, The> Maties High 


4th August 1690. 


E. Forfar 
E. Leven 
E. Kintoir 
L"- Raith 
L"* Cardross 
L”* Ruthven 
of Burligh 
£■* Justice Clerk 


£“• Aberuchell 
The Laird of Grant 
The Laird of Blackbaronv* 
The Laird of Leyes 
Sir George Monro 
The Laird of Brodie 
Major Gen'. M'^^Kay 
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Commissioner and the Lords of Privy Councill do ordainc the Tortur to be put 
to the saids Henry Navill Pain Kendall alias Morgan, Colin, John, 

St Patrick Bells,- in their own presence, or a Committee to be appointed for 
that effect (Sic, Sub^) Mclvill, Crawfurd P. Argyle, Southerland, Eglingtoune, 
l.evcii, Forfar, Cardross, Ruthven, Balfour, G. Campbell, C. Campbell, 
A' Murray, J. Brodic, H. Mackay, G”. Monro. 


At Eainburgh the loth day of December 1690 yeers. 
SEDLiMINT 


E. Ciawtui'd P. 
E. Southerland 
E. j'tor'oune 

t'. i eirfar 


Vlsc^ Stair 
L"- Raith 
Cardross 
L"‘ Carmichael 
L”- Ravilrig. 


L”' Aberurquhall 
L”' Fountanhall 
L"* Blackbarrony 
Sir John Hall 


The following letter direct from his Majestic to the Privy Cauncill was read, 
. -rdcred u. be ■ •. eot ded whereof the tenor follows 

S - pra Scribit.ur. 

WIT uAM R. 

Rig(' Miuity and intirely beloved Cousinc and Councillor, Right trusty and 
rif .u .' loved Cou.sins and Councillors, Right trusty and wed beloved 

Co.) does and Councillors, Right trusty and wcdl beloved Councillors, and trusty 
an.' I !■/ loved Councillors, wee greet you wcdl. Whereas we have full as¬ 
surance upen tndeniablc evidence of a horrid plott and conspiracy against our 
Governiiin. , and tho whole settlement of that our ancient Kingdom, for intro-- 
d.a ing the lutnoritic of the late King James and popery in these Kingdoms, 
i.rd rctiing uj :in intirc new forme of Government, whereof there has been se¬ 
veral contriveis and managers, and Navill Pain, now prisoner in our Castle of 
E-'in'-urgh, hath Jykways been an Instrument in that Ccnspiracic, who having 
neither rdatis.. nor business in Scotland, went thither on purpose to maintain a 

[f] 
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correspondence, and to negotiat and promott the plott: And it being necessary 
for the fccurity of our Government, and the peace and satisfaction of our 
good subjects, that tlicse foul designs be discovered : Therefore we doe require 
you to make all legal inquirie into this matter ; and we have transmitted several 
Papers and Documents for your information, some whereof have been read 
amongst you; and particularly wee doc require you to examine Navill Penn 
strictly; and in case he prove obstinate or disengenious that you proceed against 
him to torture, with all the ligour that the law allows in such caiscs; and not 
doubting your ready and vigorous applications ior the furdcr discovery of what 
so much concerns the public safety, we bid you heartily latewecll. Given at our 
Court at Kensingtoune the Eighteenth day of November * Java] and nhjety 
years, and of our reign the Second year. By His Majesty s Command (Sic 
Sub^) MELV 1 I,L. 

The Lords of his Majesty’s Privie Council doc heerby give order and warrand 
to Lieut. Co'* James Murray, Lieu* Governour of the Castle of Ed", and in his 
absence the nixt commanding officer present, to bring along Navill Pain prisoner 
in the said Castle In presence of the Provost of Edinburgh anc of the said 
Lords their own number; and that under anc sufficient guard and List the said 
Navill Pain in presence of the saids Lords, without admitting any person what¬ 
soever to speak with him on the way as he comes from the said Castle to the 
said Lords, or in the said Castle before he come forth thereof. 

The above prisoner being brought to the Barr, and being several times 
removed and called in again, and being asked several questions anent a Con- 
spiracie against the Government, and for restoring the late King James, whereof 
the Council had strong and evident presumptions of his knowledge; He denied 
all knowledge of or accessionc to the foresaid Conspiracic; and the Councill 
having by the Earle of Crafurd, their President for the tyme, intimate to the 
prisoner that the Councill has certain and sufficient evidences of his knowledge 


* JC90. 
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of and conccrne in the plott and conspiracic, and tlicrfor required him to be 
ingenious and frank in his confessionc, oyrwayes they would (in respe£t of the 
great and clear evidences against liini) put him to tlie torture and the prisoner 
having still refused to make any acknowledgment, and in a boasting mancr bid 
them doc with his.body what they pleased ; The Councill resolved to proceed to 
torture; but first called for and read at the Board (the prisoner being removed) 
ane former warrand of Councill for putting this prisoner and others to torture, 
in respect of the evident presumptions against them, signed by their Majellies 
Commissioner and fifteen Lords of Councill of the 4th of August last. 

It being moved att the barr. Whether Navill Pain the prisoner iir case of his 
disingenuity or rcfusall to answer notwithstanding of the torture he is to be put 
to this night, may be put to new torture the morrow; the same went to the 
vote, and carried in the affirmative, that he might be putt to the torture again 
upon interrogators not coincident with these, which he shall be this night in¬ 
terrogate upon. 

The prisoner, being again brought in, was put to the torture of the thumbic- 
kins ; and being examined upon several interrogators answered to the whole 
negative. 


D. Hamiltounc P. 

E. Crafurd 
E. Errol 

E. Mortoun 


16 Dec' 1690. 

E. Forfar 
Vis. Stair 
L'’* Raith 
L”- Cardross 


L“- Ravilrig 
L"‘ Abcrurquhall 
L°* Fountainh.tll 
L°' Blackbarrony 


Anent the petition given in to the Lords of their Majesties Privy Council be 
Francis Pain, nevoy to Henry {^cvill Pain, Shewing that the petitioner being in¬ 
formed that his said uncle was committed doss prisoner after torture j and that 

[fa] 
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his own Physitians and Chirurgions have not liberty to attend him, and seeing 
these circumstances may endanger his life; and therefore humbly craving their 
Lo to allow him the benifite of open prisone, and to allow his ordinary Phisitians 
and Chirurgions to attend him, since they only could know his constitutione, 
as the said Petition bears : The Lords of their Majesties Privy Councill having 
considered the above petitione, they grant the desyre thereof, and allows the 
above Henry Ncvill Pain the benefit of open prisone, and allows his ordinary 
Physitians and Chirurgeons to attend him ; The Governour, Lieu* Governour, or 
other inferior Officers of the said Castle being always answerable for his safe 
custody. 


Sed* 

D. Hamiltounc P. 

E. Crafurd 
£. Errol 
E. Cassils 
E. Forfar 


30 Dee' 1690. 

Vis. Stair 
h°" Raith 
L”' Cardross 
L"' Carmichacll 
L®- Ravilrig 


L°’ Abcrurquhall 
L"- Fountainhall 
L“‘ Blackbarrony 
L"* Stevensone 


The following letter direft from his Majestic to the Councell being this day 
read, was ordered to be recorded whereof the tenor follows; 

Subscribitur 

WILLIAM R. 

Right trusty and entirely beloved Cousine and Councillor, Right trusty and 
right weel beloved Cousins and Councillors, Right trusty and weel beloved 
Cousins and Councillors, Right trusty and weel beloved Councillors, and trusty 
and weel beloved Councillors Wee greet you weel. Whereas we understand 
that Navill Paine hath been most obstinate and disingenious, when examined by 
you concerning the late plott and conspiracy against us and our Government, 
ndiwithstanding of our inclinations of favor toward him upon a true discovery; 
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It is therefor our will and pleasure, and wee doe hcerby authorize and require 
you to cause secure him in doss prisone, and that no person be suffered to meet 
speek or correspond with him any ntanner of way, except his keeper and also 
Phisitians and Chirurgions when allowed by you; until our furdcr order : So 
not doubting your ready compliance with these our Commands wee bid you 
heartily fareweel Given at our Court at Kensingtoune, the 23'* day of December 
Jajvaj and nyntic and of our reign the Second year By His Majesties Command 
(Sic Sub) MELVILL 

The Lords of their Majestys Privy Council In obedience to 8c prosecution of 
his Majesty’s Commands in his letter under his Royall hand dired to them of 
the date at Kensingtoune the 23*^ day of December Instant, authorising and re¬ 
quiring them to cause secure Navill Paine in closs prisone, and that no person he 
suffered to meet speek or correspond with him any manner of way except his 
Keeper and also Chirurgions 8c Phisitians when allowed by the said Lords Doc 
hereby recommend to the Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh where the said 
Navill Paine is prisoner ; and in absence of the Governor they give order and 
warrand to the Lieu' Governour of the said Castle, to secure the said Navill 
Paine in closs prison; and discharges them to suffer any persoiie to meet, speek 
or correspond with him except his Keeper, and also Physitians and Chirurgions 
when allowed by the said Lords, until his Majesties further pleasure 

(Sic Sub') Haniiltoun P. Crafurd, Errol, Stair, Raith, Cardross, Carmichael, 
C. Campbell, Ar. Murray. 
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HEFERREO TO IN OBSERVATIONS, P. t^. 


PAPER rcspening the Degree of Reliance which should be placed on 
Bishop Burnett’s Statements of Fa£ls and Circumstances. 

W E will first refer to his own authority in his own words: 

“ A Historian that favours his own side, is to be forgiven, tho’ he puls a little 
« too much life in his colours, when he sets out the best sides of his party, and 
“ the worst of those from whom he differs; and if he but slightly touches the 
“ failings of his friends, and severely aggravates those of the other side, tho’ in 
“ this he departs from the Laws of an exaft Historian, yet this bias is so na- 
tural, that if it lessens the credit of the writer, yet it does not blacken him.” 

“ Reflexions on Mr.Vavillas’s History of the Revolutions that have 
“ happened in Europe in Matters of Religion, by G. Burnet D.D. 
“ 12“—Amst. 1686.—p. 5.” 

In the same Preface he says, somewhat inconsistently, “ I reckon a lie in his- 
“ tory to be as much a greater sin than a lie in common discourse, as the one is 
“ like to be more lasting and generally known than the other”—on which Bevill 
Higgons remarks, “ How well he has made good this declaration the following 
ren-.arks will convince the world, by shewing the Reader such an uninterrupted 
*< series of untruths as will astonish} not mistakes proceeding from ntgllgcnce or 
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" human Infirmity, but from a corrupt design to impose on posterity} not from 
“ mi'iiifonn;!tioii or error of judgment, but from a deliberate adt of the will, 
“ what the Logiei ins call . volition to do mischief, by not only misrepresenting 
“ matters of fafl, and setting them in a false light, but positive assertions of 
« several things which he mu-t have known in his conscience to be absolutely 
“ . ontrary to truth j so that if we may Judge by the whole tenor of the Book, 
“we may venture to aflirm, that nothing can equal his insincerity, but his 
“ malice ; and, if possible, excctfd both, but his vanity.” 

Bevill Higgons’s Remarks Historical and Critical on Bisliop Burnet's 
History of his own Time, (vol. ii. of his Works) p. 2. In which 
there is a large collcclion of the Bishop’s inaicurnc})-/. 


In the Bishop's Dedication, of a 
Vitidication of the Authority, Consti¬ 
tution, &c. of the Church and State of 
Scotland, to tl^e Duke of Lauilerdale in 
1673 he addresses his Grace as fol¬ 
lows 

“ The noble ch iracter which you do 
now so worthily hear, together with 
the more lasting am! inward characters 


In his History of his own Times, in 
tJic reign of Charles the Second, he 
gives the following character of the 
Duke in 1660, which he did not how¬ 
ever publish till after the revolution : 

“The E ;rl of Lauderdale,aft(;rwards 
made Duke, had been for many years 
a zealous Covenanter: But in the year 


* Tn Bovill Hisgons’s Mircrllancoiis Wbrks arc the following Passages—“■ In this 
*' dedication tiu flattery is so gross as to disgust the reader ; “ All which to a man in 
“ whom he had discovend so ncfarii i.s a design as the enslaving and dcstvudlion of liis 
*' coiiiiti y, which is one kind of pae'^icide. Conscious of all this, wlien he designed to 
“ tnnl informer, he rightly judged, that it would dilcreJit his evidence, to have all these 
“ authentic proofs of his insincerity hiought against him ; upon which, he resolved to 
“ stifle this dedication if possibly he could ; being justly ashamed that the world should 
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of your princely mind, did set me be- forty-seven he turned to the King’s 
yond doubting to whom this address interests ; arid had continued a prisoner 


" see what incense he had offered to that very man, whom now he was going to sacrifice. 
“ The learned Dr. Hickea who liv’d at this lime, and was an eye-witness of these trans- 
“ aftions, has given many years ago an account of this management, the knowledge of 
“ which will instrudl the reader. Not long after printing this book at Glascow, he 
“ brought a great part of the impression to London, where he sold it to Mr. Moses Pit; 
“ and not long after he came to him, to desire him with great earnestness to sell the 
“ copies of it without the dedication ; for by this time the Duke bad fallen out with him, 
“ and discarded him for some arts and qualities he bad observed in him, which I need 
“ not name. Mr. Pit gave him very good reasons why he ought not to do so ; and par- 
“ ticularly told him he could not honestly sell an imperfeft for a perfeft copy. Upon 
“ which he was angry, and threaten’d him with the loss of all the favours he intended to 
“ do him in his trade. This Mr. Pit can testify if he is living; if not, it can be testified 
“ by an honorable person who heard him solicit Mr. Fit to this base and unworthy pradUcc. 
“ But though Mr.Pit would not consent to sell the books without the dedication, yet he 
“ was content to let him have them again ; and so they came abroad without it, and so 
“ hard it was, till it was privately reprinted, to get one single copy with it, that I profess 
“ I could never get such a one, till a gentleman presented me with one out of his private 
“ study. And when he had delated his patron to the House of Commons, Sir A. Foi- 
“ rester, his Grace’s secretary, told me, that after the utmost diligence he could get but 
“ one single copy with the dedication, tho’ he would have purchased more at any rate, 
“ to have shewn the gentlemen of the honorable house, what kind of man the evidence 
“ was, that would publish such things in commendation of the Duke, alter he knew, as 
“ he pretended, that he had a design of bringing an army out of Scotland for the spoiling 
“ and subduing of England. * The discovery of this dedication, and his suppressing it. 
“ eoming to he known^ made the House curious to see it; and he foreseeing what use 
‘‘ would be made of it against him, was vrilling to decline this noble undertaking ; hut 
“ the House by the Interest of the Duke’s friends, who increased on tliis discovery, 
•' made him testify what he since says created horror in him ; and how much reputation 
“ he got by it I need not tel! the world.” 

Higgons’s vol. ii. p. 195 to 198. The author lias a copy of the Bishop s 
work, with the dedication ; the first edition in 16 ' 3 . 

♦It will be rccollefted that it was in April 1675 that he gave evidence in the House of 
Commons of the crimes and offences committed by the Duke during his administration 
in Scotland. 

4t 
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was to be made : for to whom is a 
vindication of the authorit)r and laws 
of this kingdom so due as to your 
Grace, to whom His Majesty hath by 
a royal delegation, committed the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs among us ; and 
under whose wise and happy conduct, 
we have enjoyed so long a tract of 
uninterrupted tranquillity ? But it is 
not only your illustrious quality that 
entitles you to this dedication. No, 
Great Prince, greater in your mind 
than by your fortune ; there is some¬ 
what more inward to you than the 
gifts of fortune ; which as it proves 
her not blind in this instance, so com¬ 
mands all the respect can be paid 
your Grace, by such who are ho¬ 
noured with so mueh knowledge of 
you, as hath fallen to the happy share 
of your poorest servant. 

“ But, my Lord, since all I can say 
cither of the vast endowments of your 
mind, or of the particular engage¬ 
ments I lie under to honour you, must 
needs fall short of my sense of both ; 
and what is just to be said, is not lit 
for me to express j the least appear¬ 
ances of flattery being as unpleasant 


all the while after Worcester fight, 
where he was taken. lie was kept for 
some year.s in theTower of London, in 
4 ’ortland Castle, and in other prisons, 
till he was set at liberty by those who 
called home the King. So he went 
over to Holland. And since he conti¬ 
nued so long, and contrary to all mens’ 
opinions in so high a degree of favour 
and confidence, it may be expected 
that I should be a little copious in 
setting out his character ; for I knew 
him very particularly. He made a 
very ill appearance : he was very big: 
his hair red, hanging odly about him : 
his tongue was too big for his mouth, 
which made him bedew all that he 
talked to j and his whole manner 
was rough and boisterous, and very 
unfit for a Court. He was very 
learned, not only in Latin, in which 
he w'as a mailer, but in Greek and 
Hebrew. He had read a great deal 
of divinity, and almost all the histo¬ 
rians ancient and modern : so that he 
had great materials. He had with 
these an extraordinary memory, and 
a copious but unpolished expression. 
He was a man, as the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham called him to me, of a blun* 
[g] 
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to you, as unbecoming one of my 
station : I must quit this theme which 
is too great for me to manage ; and 
rally add, that I know your under-.+i 
standing,’ in such debates as are here 
managed, to be so profound, and your 
judgment so w'ell balanced, that as you 
deservedly pass for a master in all 
learning; so, if these sheets be so 
happy as to be well accounted of by 
you, I shall die less value or appre¬ 
hend the snarling of all censurers. 

I pretend not by prefixing so great a 
name to these Conferences, to be 
secure from censure by your patro- 
ciny, since these enemies of all brdcr 
and authority (with whom I deal) will 
rather be provoked from that, to lash 
me with the more severity. 

■ I shall not to this add my poor 
thoughts of what this time and the 
tempers of those with whom wt deal, 
seems to call for, since by so doing, I' 
should become more ridiculous than 
Phormio was, when he entertained 
the redoubted Hannibal, with a pe¬ 
dantic discourse of a General’s con¬ 
duct. It is from your Grace’s deep 
judgment and great experience, that 


dering understanding; he was haughty 
beyond expression, abject to those he 
saw he must stoop to, but imperious 
to all others. He had a violence of 
passion, that carried him often to fits 
like madness, in which he had no 
temper. If he took a thing wrong, 
it was a vain thing to study to con¬ 
vince him : That would rather pro¬ 
voke him to swear, he would never be 
of another mind; He was to be let 
alone; and perhaps he would have 
forgot what he had said, and come 
about of his own accord. He was the 
coldest friend and violentest enemy 
I ever knew : I felt it too much not 
to know it. lie at first seemed to 
despise wealth ; but he delivered him¬ 
self up afterwards to luxury and sen¬ 
suality : and by that mean* he ran 
into a vast expense, and stuck at 
nothing that was necessary to sujiport 
it. In his long imprisonment he liad 
great impressions of religion on his 
mind ; but he wore these out so en¬ 
tirely, that scarce any trace of them 
was left. His great experience in 
affairs, his ready compliance with' 
every thing that lie thought would 
please the King, and his bold offering 
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we all expect and long for a happy 
settlement} wherein, that success and 
blessings may attend your endeavours, 
shall be prayed for more earnestly by 
none alive, than by. 

Your Grace's most humble 

molt faithful and most 
obliged Servant, 

G. BURNET. 
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at the most desperate counsels, gained 
him such an interest in the King, that 
no attempt against him nor complaint 
aof him could ever shake it, till a decay 
of strength and understanding forced 
him to let go his hold. He was in 
his principles much against popery 
and arbitrary government; and yet by 
a fatal train of passions and interehs 
he made way for the former, and had 
almost established the latter. And, 
whereas some by a smooth deportment 
made the first beginnings of tyranny 
less discernible and unacceptable, he 
by the fury of his behaviour, height* 
ened die severityof his ministry,which 
was liker the cruelty of an inquisition 
than the legality of justice. With all 
this he was a presbyterian, and re- 
' tained his aversion to King Charles the 
First and his party to his death.” 


Mr. Higgons’s Work, which is here quoted, is in two Volumes o^avo, which 
are filled with Comments on the Mis-statements, Inaccuracies, or Errors m the 
Bishop’s History, to which the Reader is referred, as it would be tedious to repeat 
.the deteftions here. 


[g 2] 
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Mis-statements in the Bishop’s History contradi£ted by Records, 


Burnet in his History in 1685 says, 
the Revenue was granted to Janies 
for life, and every thing else that was 
asked with such profusion, that the 
House was more forward to give than 
the King was to ask;—^To which tlic 
King thought lit to put a stop, by a 
message, intimating that he desired 
no more money that Session. 

Oftavo Edition, London 1766, 
p.3ai. 


Here is a positive mis-statement of 
a fact, which could by no possibility 
have arisen from a mistake,as tlipDoc¬ 
tor was on the spot at the time. The 
willingness of the two Houses to grant 
money to his Majesty was most un¬ 
questionable ; but it is equally certain 
that his Majesty sent no message, nor 
took any other measure, to check or to 
stop the grants : On the contrary, he 
was urgent with the Houses for sup¬ 
plies, not finding their zeal, remark¬ 
able as it was, adtivc enough.—In his 
speech on opening the Parliament sad 
May 1685, on asking for his brother’s 
revenue for life (which he had pre¬ 
viously helped himself to as has been 
sliewn) the arguments which, he said he 
might use to enforce the demand were 
the benefit of trade, the support of the 
Navy, the necessity of the Crown, and 
the well being of the Government it- 
self(^). Thatwas given by acclamation, 
and the Bill received his Majesty’s 
assent on the 3otl)i of the same month. 


( 1 ) Journals of the Ii. C, voLix. p<7i4. 
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on which day he made another speech, 
in which he calls upon the House for 
a further supply'for the Navy, Ord¬ 
nance, and anticipations of the Re¬ 
venue, (notwithstanding the regular 
remittances from France in the end of 
Charles’ Reign) and for the debts of 
the late King to his servants ami fa¬ 
mily (notwithstanding his Majesty 
found po,ooo guineas in his brother’s 
strong box) : Which further supply 
the Commons unanimously voted the 
same tiay, and was carried into effc<fl: 
by two a£ls which received the royal 
assent the i6th June (r). And on the 
18th his Majesty sent a message to the 
Commons for a still further supply, by 
a vote of cretlif, on the D. of Mon¬ 
mouth landing in the West; in conse¬ 
quence of which the House voted 
400,000!. immediately after the mes¬ 
sage was read (</) and also a tax to 
meet the charge, which received the 
Royal assent the 27thof the month, on 
newresolutions adopted ontlie 20th (r). 
And on the 2d of July there was an 
adjournment,continued till November, 

(A Lord* Journals, vol. xiv, p. 44. 

{d) Commons Journals, vol. ix. p. 740. 

(e) Do. p. 742. and Eords Journals, vol. xiv. p. 65. 
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without any other message from the 
King. In his Majesty’s speech on 
meeting the two Houses the pth of 
November, he however again presses 
earnestly on their consideration the 
granting him fresh supplies; but their 
zeal for granting having then been 
checked by the Test having been dis¬ 
pensed with, as stated in the Observa¬ 
tions ; and the House having expres¬ 
sed their sense of that measure in an 
address, the King prorogued the Par¬ 
liament on the 20th, and it never met 
again. 


In the same period, the Bishop 
states, “ The alarm of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s landing was brought to 
London; Where, upon the general 
report and belief of the thing an Ad 
of Attainder passed both Houses in 
one day : Some small opposition being 
made by the Earl of Anglesey, because 
the evidence did not seem clear 
enough for so severe a sentence, 
which was grounded on tho notoriety 
of the thing. 


It is so far from being true tliatthc 
legislature adopted the measure against 
the Duke of Monmouth on a general 
report, and that it was grounded on 
the notoriety of die thing, that theKing 
on the J3th of June communicated to 
the two Houses a letter from Alford 
the Mayor of Lyme, giving a particular 
account of the Duke’s landing there 
and taking possession of the Town.— 
The bill for attainting the Duke was 
brought in, and passed both Houses 
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on the 15th ; It received the Royal 
assent the lOth. 

Lords Journals, vol. xiv, p. 39. 42. 
44. ConiinoiisJournals, vol. ix, 
r- 735 - 737 - 


In giving an account of what 
pa.»sed in the meeting of the Conven¬ 
tion, after the abdication of King 
James, respecting the vacancy of the 
Ihrone, and its being filled by the 
I’rincc and Princess of Orange, the 
Bisliop says, having had a great share 
myself in the private managing of 
those debates, particularly with many 
of the Clergy, and w-ith the men of 
tlie most scrupulous and tender con¬ 
sciences, I have given a very full ac¬ 
count of all the reasonings on both 
sides, as that by wdiieh the reader 
may form and guide Ins own judge¬ 
ment of the whole afl'air. Many 
protests passed in the House of 
Lords in the progress of the debate. 
The party for a Regency was for some 
time the most prevailing; and then 
the protests were made by the Lords 
that were for the new settlement. 
Tlic House was very full; about 120 
were present; and things were so 


The three days on which tb.e ini- 
povtant diseus>ions took place in the 
House of Lords were the 3 1 si Januai y, 
the 4th and the 6ih cf February 
1688-9, number of L )rd^ pre¬ 

sent were 1 CO, n i, and 112, there 
were only three protests in ihc whole; 
•and there certainly was not one against 
the final vote, that the Prince and 
Princess of Orange shall be declared 
King and Queen. 'fhe two first 
protests against not agreeing with the 
Commons in their voles were of 
course made by the Whig Lords, 
and the one against agreeing with the 
Vote of the Commons, for the abdi¬ 
cation and consequent vacancy of the 
Throne, was by the Tories, among 
whom (38 in the wliole) were 12 Bi¬ 
shops out of 17 present. The greatest 
number of the Whigs who protested- 
were 36. 

Lords Journals, vol. xiv. p. 1134 
n6. and 119, 



ige 3 i l6tli line 
lom top; speaking 
if his impartiality. 


Page 4, I St line ; 
wlieiT lie speaks of 
■e-touching and po¬ 
lishing his work. 

Page ]<), 16th Mile 
fnittilioilom; speak¬ 
ing of the Marquis 
uf Moutrosc. 
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near an equality tliat it was at laft car¬ 
ried by a very small majority, of two or 
three, to agree with the Commons in 
S'otingthc Abdication, and the vacancy 
of the Throne. Against wliich a great 
'protest was made; as also again,-t the 
final vote, by which the Prince an#- 
Princess of Orange were desired to 
accept of the Crown, and dechired to 
be King and Queen; which went very 
hardly. 

Among a great number of MS. Notes of'the fccond Earl of Dartmouth, in the 
margin of the Bishop's History (folio edition) the following arc scleficd as ap¬ 
plying most immediately to tlic reliance that may be placed on his fafls. 

He was extremely partial, and readily took every thing for granted that he heard 
to the prejudice of those he did not like; which made him pafs for a man of less 
truth than he really was. I do not think he designedly published any thing he 
believed to be false. 

Mr. Secretary Johnston, who was his intimate friend and near relation, told 
me, that after a debate in tlie House of Lords, he usually went home and al¬ 
tered every body’s cliaraftcr as they had pleafed or displeased him that day. 

Wiiichnyght have been one inducement for the Bishop to give so malicious 
an account of the Marquis of Montrose’s traiisatlions, he having been a domestic 
servant in the Ilaiidlton family ; tho’ tlic last Duke Hamilton used to tell very 
stories of Father Burnett’s (wliich healwoiys called him} behaviour wliilst 
lie was in their house; not only to me, but in all public companies; but I never 
heard the Bishop durst coiitradidl them. 

* The word used by the Ear! conveys more than the one here substituted for it. 
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Which unhappy distinftions no man living was more ready to foment than Page 4^, lotli hne 
the good Bishop himself; and the first enquiry he made into any body’s chara£lcr JioaL'Mhe oi'i "f 
■was, whether he were a Whig or a Tory ; if the latter, he made it his business “ Whigi.." 

to rake all the spiteful stories he could colled together in order to lessen their 
esteem in the world, which he was very free to publish without any regard to 
decency or modesty. 


Mr.F rancis Gwin told me, that as soon as this Book was published, he asked Page 449, ijtli line 
the Duchess of Monmouth if she remembered any thing of this story; she ChaA-^tbe^lTwith 


answered, it w'as impossible she should, for there was not one word of it true. treachery rcs|iciSiiig 

her apartments 

being searched for her husband. 


1 wrote in the first Volume of this Book that I did not believe the Bishop Vol. 2 at the end 
designedly published any thing he believed to be falfe ; therefore think myself Scribe ',^ 
obliged to write in this, that I am fully satisfied that he published many things 
that he knew to be fo. 


Certainly the Bishop was thinking of some of his own performances, when 
he thought there was a thread of falsehood that ran through the work. The 
pamphlet he mentions was a bare recital of matter of fad, known to be true, or 
easily to be proved so, and was yet never answered with truth, or ever can. 
The Bishop had good reason to dislike it, because it contained a full answer to 
most of his malicious insinuations and wilful misrepresentations. 


PageySi, rpthlinr 
from top i alluding 
fo a pamphlet cn. 
titled. “ The Con- 
“ du6t of the Allies, 
“and of the late 
“ Ministry.'* 


Thus piously ends the most partial, malicious heap of scandal and misrepre- 63:, last line, 
sentation th-at was ever collcded, for the laudable defign of giving a false impres¬ 
sion of persons and things to all future ages. 


This last remark is written opposite to the following concluding paragraph 
in the Bishop’s History: “ I pray God it may be read with the same candour 
“ and sincerity, with which I have written it; and with such a degree of attention 
« as may help those W'ho read it to form just refleftions, and sound principles of 
“ religion and virtue, of duty to our princes, and love to our country, with a 
« sincere and incorruptible aeal to preserve our religion, and to maintain our 
« liberty and property.” 

fl»l 
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■e-touching and po¬ 
lishing Ilia work. 

page 16th line 

frombuiloin; speak¬ 
ing (,f the Marejuis 
of Montrose. 
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near an equality tliat it was at laft car¬ 
ried by a very small majority, of two or 
three, to agree with the Commons in 
votingthe Abdication, andtlicvac.incy 
of the Throne. Against which a great 
■protest was made; as also'.lg;nn^l the 
final vote, by whicli the Prince and*- 
Princess of Orange were desired to 
accept of the Crown, and declared to 
be King and Queen; which went very 
hardly. 

Among a great number of MS. Notes of‘the fecond Earl of Dartmouth, in the 
margin of the Bishop's History (folio edition) the following are selefied as ap¬ 
plying most immediately to tlic reliance that may be placed on hisfafls. 

He was c.'itremely partial, and readily took every thing for granted that he heard 
to the prejudice ol those he did not like; which made him pafs for a man of less 
truth than he really was. I do not think he designedly published any thing he 
believed to be false. 

Mr. Secretary Johnston, who was his intimate friend and near lelation, told 
me, that after a debate in the House of Lords, he usually went home and al¬ 
tered every body’s charafJer as they had plcafed or displeased him that day. 

Vv’Iixh nyght have been one inducement for the Bishop to give so malicious 
an account of the Marquis of Montrose’s transaftions, he having been a domestic 
servant in the Hamiltcn Family : tho’ the last Duke llamillon used to tell very 
stories cf Fa'.hcr Burnett’s (which hcalw'ays called him) behaviour whilst 
he was in their house; not only to me, but in all public companies; but I never 
heard the Bishop durst eontradift them. 

* Tlic word used by the Earl conveys more than the one here substituted for it. 
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Which unhappy distinftions no man living was more ready to foment than Pago lotii Kne 
the good Bishop himself; and the first enquiry he made into any body’s charaflcr .j™'in” onjjlil "f 
was, whether he were a Whig or a Tory ; if the latter, he made it his business “ Whigs. * 

to rake all the spiteful stories he could colled together in order to lessen their 
esteem in the world, which he was very free to publish without any regard to 
decency or modesty. 


Mr. Francis Gwin fold me, that as soon as this Book was published, he asked 
the Duchess of Monmouth if she remembered any thing of this story; she 


Page J4y, iztli line 
from tuj); cliargiiig 
Ctiailrs the ad with 


answered, it w'as impossible she should, for there was not one word of it true. treachery respciSiiig 
‘ her apartments 

being searched for her husband. 


1 wrote in the first Volume of this Book that I did not believe the Bishop 
designedly published any thing he believed to be falfe ; therefore think myself 
obliged to write in this, that I am fully satisfied that he published many things 
that he knew to be fo. 


Vol. 2 at the end 
of tlic list of sub¬ 
scribers. 


Certainly the Bishop was thinking of some of his own performances, when 
he thought there was a thread of falsehood that ran through the work. The 
pamphlet he mentions was a bare recital of matter of fadl, known to be true, or 
easily to be proved so, and was yet never answered with truth, or ever can. 
The Bishop bad good reason to dislike it, because it contained a full answer to 
most of bis malicious insinuations and wilful misrepresentations. 


PagcySi, ipthline 
from top; alluding 
to a pamphlet en¬ 
titled, “ The Con- 
“ du6t of the Allies, 
“ and of the late 
“ Ministry.'* 


Thus piously ends the most partial, malicious heap of scandal and misrepre. E^ge 632, last line, 
sentation that was ever collcfled, for the laudable defign of giving a false impres¬ 
sion of persons and thiiags to all future ages. 


This last remark is written opposite to the following concluding paragraph 
in the Bishop’s History: “ I pray God it may be read with the same candour 
“ and sincerity, with which 1 have written it; and with such a degree of attention 
« as may help those who read it to form justrefleftion.s, and sound principles of 
“ religion and virtue, of duty to our princes, and love to our country, with a 
<* sincere and incorruptible aeal to preserve our religion, and to maintain our 
« liberty and property.” 


[ 1^1 
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iig of the Marquis 
){ Moutrose, 
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near an equality tliat it was at laft car¬ 
ried by a very small majority, of two or 
three, to agree with the Commons in 
votingthe Abdication, and the vacancy 
of the Throne. Against vvliicli a grc.it 
'protest was made; as also against the 
fin.il vote, by which the Prince an#- 
Princess of Orange were desired to 
accept of the Crown, and declared to 
be King and Queen; which went very 
hardly. 

Among a great number of h'lS. Notes of "the fecond Earl of Dartmouth, in the 
margin of the Bishop's History (folio edition) the following are seleflcd as ap¬ 
plying most immediately to the reliance that may be placed on his fafls. 

He w'as c,Ntremdy partial, and readily took every thing for granted that he heard 
to the prejudice of those he did not like; which made him pafs for a man of less 
truth than he really was. 1 do not think he designedly published any thing he 
believed to be false. 

Mr. Secretary Johnston, who was his intimate friend and near relation, told 
me, that after a debate in the House of Lords, he usually went home and al¬ 
tered every body’s charaftcr as they had plcafcd or displeased him that day. 

Wliich nyght have been one inducement for the Bishop to give .so m.iIiciou8 
an account of the Marquis of Monfrosc'.s transaftions, he having been a domestic 
servant in the Ilaimlton Farnily : tho' the last Duke ILiniillon used to tell very 
*'>.!raiige stories of Father Burnett’s (which he always called him) behaviour whilst 
he was in their house; not only to me, but in all public companies; hut I never 
heard the Bishop durst rontradift them. 

* Tlic word used by tlic Lari conveys more than the one here substituted for it. 
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Which unhappy distinflions no man living was more ready to foment than Page 4'5, loth Kne 
the good Bishop himself; and the first enquiry lie made into any body’s charaHcr orijn "f 

was, whether he were a Whig or a Tory ; if the latter, he made it his business “ Whigs.’* 

to rake all the spiteful stories he could colled together in order to lessen their 
esteem in the wotld, which he was very free to publish without any regard to 
decency or modesty. 


Mr. Francis Gwin told me, tliat as soon as this Book was published, he asked Page >49, 12th line 
the Duchess of Monmouth if she remembered any thing of this story; si 
answered, it w'as impossible she should, for there was not one word of it true. 


Chaih's the 2d with 
treachery rcspedl iiig 
htr apartments 
being searched for her liusband. 


I wrote in the first Volume of this Book that I did not believe the Bishop 
designedly published any thing he believed to be falfe ; therefore think myself 
obliged to write in this, that I am fully satisfied that he published many things 
that he knew to be fo. 


Vol. 2 at the cud 
of the list oi sub*- 
•cribers. 


Certainly the Bishop was thinking of some of his own performances, when 
he thought there was a tliread of falsehood that ran through the work. The 
pamphlct he mentions was a bare recital of matter of fad, known to be true, or 
easily to be proved so, and was yet never answered with truth, or ever can. 
T.Hc Bishop had good reason to dislike it, because it contained a full answer to 
most of his malicious insinuations and wilful misrepresentations. 


Page 581, rpthlinr 
from top ; alliidiiig 
to a pamphlet cn- 
titled. “ The Con- 
“ dud of the Allies, 
“ and of the late 
“ Ministry.’’ 


Tlius piously ends the most partial, malicious heap of scandal and misrepre- ^ 3 -> last line, 
sentation that was ever colleded, for the laudable defign of giving a false impres¬ 
sion of persons and things to all future ages. 


This last remark is written opposite to the following concluding paragraph 
in the Bishop’s History: « I pray God it may be read with the same candour 
" and sincerity, with which I have written it; and with such a degree of attention 
“ as may help those who read it to form just refleftions, and sound principles of 
“ religion and virtue, of duty to our princes, and love to our country, with a 
sincere and incorruptible acal to preserve our religion, and to maintain our 
liberty and property.” 

w 
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lishing his work. 
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of Montrose. 
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near an equality that it was at lad car- 
ried by a very small majority, of two or 
three, to agree with the Commons in 
volingthe Abdication, and tlie vacancy 
of the Throne. Against whicb a great 
■protest was made; as also against the 
final vote, by whicb the Prim e an#- 
ftinccss of Orange were desired to 
accept of the Crown, and declared to 
be King and Queen; which went very 
hardly. 

Among a great mimher of MS. iNotesof^he fecond Earl of Dartmouth, in tlie 
margin of the Bishop's History (folio edition) the following arc seleficd as ap¬ 
plying most immediateiy to the reliance tliat may he placed on hisfafls. 

He w'as extremely partial, and readily took every thing for granted that he heard 
to the prejudice of those he did not like; wliich made him pafs for a man of less 
truth than he really was. 1 do not think he designedly published any thing he 
believed to be false. 

Mr. Secretary Johnston, who w'as his intimate friend and near relation, told 
me, that after a debate in the Hou.-c of Lord.s, he u.sually went home and al¬ 
tered every body’s charaftcr as llicy had pleafed or displeased liim that day. 

Vr’Iiieh nyght have been one inducement for the Bishop to gis'e so malicious 
an aecaunl of the Marquis of Montrosc'.s transaHions, he having been a domestic 
servant in the Hannlion Family; tho’ the last Duke Hamillon used to Ull very 
’’■itrunge .stories of_Father Burnett’s (wdiich he always called him) behaviour wliilst 
he was in their house; not only to me, but in all public companic.s; hut I never 
heard the Bishop durst contradift them. 

* T'uc word used by tlic Earl conveys mure than the one here substituted for it. 
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Which unhappy distinftions no man living was more ready to foment than Page 4s, loth Kne 
the good Bishop himself; and the first enquiry he made into any body’s charaftcr tlmL"'ilieongm"f 
was, whether he were a Whig or a Tory ; if the latter, he made it his business ‘'VViiigs.’* 

to rake all the spiteful stories he could colled together in order to lessen their 
esteem in the world, which he was very free to publish without any regard to 
decency or modesty. 


Mr. Francis Gwin told me, that as soon as this Book was published, he asked 
the Duchess of Monmouth if she remembered any thing of this story; she 


Page 149, 12tli line 
from top; charging 
Charlc:- the 2d with 


answered, it was impossible she should, for there was not one word of it true. treachery rcsppfiing 
‘ tier apartments 

being searched for her husband. 


I wrote in the first Volume of this Book that I did not believe the Bishop 
designedly published any thing he believed to be falfc ; therefore think myself 
obliged to write in this, that I am fully satisfied that he published many thing.s 
that he knew to be fo. 


Vol. 2 at the end 
of the list of sub* 
scribers. 


Certainly the Bishop was thinking of some of his own performances, when 
he thought there was a thread of falsehood that ran through the work. The 
pamphlet he mentions was a bare recital of matter of fad, known to be true, or 
easily to be proved so, and was yet never answered with truth, or ever can. 
The Bishop had good reason to dislike it, because it contained a full answer to 
most of his malicious insinuations and wilful misrepresentations. 


Page581, iptliline 
from top; alluding 
to a pamphlet en¬ 
titled. “ The Con- 
“ duft of thcAllies, 
“ and of the late 
“ Ministry.'’ 


Titus piously ends the most partial, malicious heap of scandal and niisreprc- P^gr 63:, last line, 
sentation that was ever coliccled, for the laudable defign of giving a false impres¬ 
sion of persons and things to all future ages. 


This last remark is written opposite to the following concluding paragraph 
in the Bishop’s History: “ I pray God it may be read with the same candour 
“ and sincerity, with which I have written it; and with such a degree of attention 
“ as may help those who read it to form just refleftions, atid sound principles of 
“ religion and virtue, of duty to our princes, and love to our country, with a 
siticerc and incorruptible aeal to preserve our religion, and to maintain our 
« liberty and property.” 
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From Lord Lansdownc’s Works, folio 1732# 

“ 7 'hc learned Divine could not but know that to affirm a positive faleshood 
in excuse of the deareft friend at the expence of an innocent man’s character, is 
doctrine no where allowed where Christianity or common morality is prac¬ 
tised”—p. 470. 

The Bishop’s hcarsap arc in most cases very doubtful; his history is indeed 
little else but such a one told such a one, and such a one told me : This sort of 
testimony is allowed in no case ; nor can the least certainty be built upon stories 
handed about from one to another, which must necessarily alter in the several 
repetitions bydifl'erent persons. 1 shall then conclude witliout observation, only 
upon the most important hearsay in his wliole work, upon the credit of which 
the rest may depend. 

His Lordship had it from Mr. Henley, who had it from the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, that King Charles the Second was poisoned. It was my fortune to 
be residing in Paris when this history was published : such a particular w'as too 
remarkable not to raise my curiosity : the Duchess was then at Paris : I em¬ 
ployed a person who had the honour to be intimate with her Grace to enquire 
from her own mouth into the truth of this passage : her reply was this: " That 
« she recollected no acquaintance with Mr. Henley, but she remembered well 
“ Doctor Burnet and his character : That the King and the Duke and the whole 
“ Court looked upon him as the greatest lyar upon the face of the earth ; and 
“ there wasyio believing one word that he said.” I only repeat the answer I 
received : far be it from me to make any such reflection.—p. 4915. 
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REFKRr.ED TO IN THE OBSEKVATIONS, r, I91. 


ENROLMEN T in Chancery of King Charles the Second’s Declaration 
that he was not married to the Mother of the Duke of Monmouth. 

• Sccunda Pars Claus de Anno Regni Regis Caroli Sccundl Tricesimo sccundo. 

Rkgis Df.claracoes. (30.) MEMORANDUM that Tuesday the fifteenth 
day of June in the two and thirtieth yeareof thcreigne of our Soveraignc 
Lord Charles the Second &c. came into the High Court of Chancery 
the King’s Attorney Generali ; and according to an order made by the 
King in Counccll the second of the same nioneth of June in the said two 
& thirtieth yeare of His Majesties reigne, moved that the two severall 
dcclaracons of His Majestic hereafter mentbned, both written by His 
Majestic with his owne hand be inrollcd amongst the records of this 
Court, for the safe custody of them ; and said that divers noble persons 

were by the King’s coiTiand present to witnesse them. 

«- 

Whemcupon the Court directed that the originall declaracons themselves 
should be produced and read, and the witnesses to prove them swornc- 

The former of which declaracons was thereupon produced and read in tire 
words and figures following ; 

There being a false and malitious report industriously spread abroad by some 
who arc neither friends to me or the Duke of Monmouth as if I should have 

* From the Original Record, in the Chapel of the R,oll3. 

[ha] 
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becnc cither contracted or married to his mother j and though I am most confi- 
dent that this idle story cannot have any effect in this age, yet I thought it my 
duty in rclacon to the true succession of this crownc and that future ages may 
not have any ptence to give disturbance upon that score, or any other of this 
nature, to declare as I doe here declare in the ^esence of Almighty God tliat I 
never was married nor gave any contract to any woman whatsoever but to my 
wife Queene Catharine to whome I am nowtlnarried. In witnesse whereof I 
sett my hand at Whitehall the sixth of January 16 ’]*. CHARLES R. 

And this dcclaracon I make in the psence of 

W. Cant H. Finch Cane’ 

H. Coventry J. Williamson. 

And then the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Henry 
Coventry Esq' and Sir Joseph Williamson, being the persons that subscribed the 
said declaracon did depose and sweare as followeth, that is to say : 

The said Archbishop did depose that upon the sixteentli of the same January 
the King called him into a roome within his bedchamber and read the declaracon 
above recited to him, and then gave it into his owne hand and bade him read it 
hlmselfci which he did, and after that his Majestic was pleased to declare that it 
was all of his ownc hand writing and of his owne inditing, and did very solemnly 
with his hands and^yes lifted up aflirme in the psence of God that all the con¬ 
tents of that paper were true, whereupon he the said Archbishop by the King’s 
coihand did subscribe it by way of attestacon just above the Lord Chancellor’s 
name which he found subscribed to it before. 

The Lord Chancellor deposed that on Sunday the twelfth of January in the 
morning at Whitehall, after his Majesty returned from chappell, his Majesty 
comanded him to wait upon his Majefty alone in his inner closet by the water 
wdej and there read to him the paper now shownc, written all witbhisMajestye's 
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owne hatid, and subscribed CharlesR. but not sealed, and hisMajestic comanded 
liiin the said Lord Chancellor to write his name as ft witnesse to it. I he Lord 
Chancellor said it was fit for his Majesty in the first place to add by way of 
postscript And this declaracon I make in the ^sence of. which his Majesty did 
imcdiatcly write with his owne hand. Then he the said Lord Chancellor desired 
to know of his Majesty what other witnesses he intended to call to it, that he the 
said Lord Chancellor might writ# his name at a due distance ; his Majesty was 
pleased to say he would have him and the two secretaries. The Lord 
Chancellor then told him that to a businesse of this nature the most proper 
witnesse that could be called was the Archbishop of Canterbury : So he the said 
Lord Chancellor left a space for his the said Archbishop’s name, and subscribed 
his owne as it now stands. 

The said Henry Coventry deposed that both the former hands were sett to it 
before he subscribed it, and that he did subscribe itt; and that this produced is 
the very same paper, and that the King said it was his owne hand and protested 
the truth of it. 

The said Sir Joseph Williamson deposed that the King called him into tho 
inner closet and read the declaracon, and bid him read it, and that the King did 
declare in the ^sence of God that it vi'as his declaracon ; and declared the truth 
of it, and that he was never married to Mrs. Barlow. 

Then the second declaration was read, and alsoe the coppjrof it, as it is entred 
in the Councell Bookes; and they being examined and compared agreed exactly, 
being in the words 8c figures following : 

For the avoiding of any dispute which may happen in time to come concerning 
the succession of the crowne 1 doc here declare in the psence of Almighty God 
that I never gave nor made any contract of marriage, nor was married to any 
woman whatsoever, but to my jisent wife Queenc Catherine now living. 
Whitehall the Third of March idyv. Charles R. 
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After which imediatcly follow in the Councell Bookes the words and Letters 
following. His Majesty coiTiandrd us who were psent all the niskcing and 
signing this declaracon to attest the same. 

finch C. Danby. Lauderdale. Worcester, Essex. Bathe. Craver.- 
Aylesbury. Ossory. Arlington. Sunderland. Clarciilon. If. Let.do.'i. 
N Durham. W. Maynard. G. Carteret. 

And then the persons whose names are above subscribed, being all of th'-ni 
p.-ent cxccptc the Earle of Danby and the Bishop of Durham whoe v r.- oww 
absent aud Sir George Carteret, who is now dead, did depose and sv. .. re as ;b'- 
lowclh tliat i.s to say : 

^.riiC Duke of Lauderdale uppon view'ing the Ciouncell Bookc, did swcarc that 
Ik-1 leard ihc King ileclare it, and that theKing’.^Hand is to it, and lo i ownchand 
is to it, and that he saw the King signe it, and that it is the same as it is now 
entred. 

The Marqucs.se of Worcester did depose that the King produced the dcelaraeoii 
in Couneell written and signed with his ownehand ; and eomanded that it should 
be entred; that he saw the King signe the entry, and that he did subscribe it in 
the bookc by the King’s comand ; and that he likewise heard his Majesty make 
llie same declaracon by w^ord of mouth. 

The Earle of Ossory deposed that the declaracon was entred in the Councell 
Booke by the King’s coiTiand, and that the King did sub.scribe it, and that the 
Earle of Ossory himselfe did subscribe it by the King’s comand. 

The Earle of Arlington deposed, that he doth remember his Majestie’s pro¬ 
ducing in Councell the declaracon in paper, that the King did underw-ritc that 
in the Councell booke, being entred there by his comand, and coihanded that it 
should be soe underwaitten as it is by several Lords psent, and remembers his 
owne name to be his owne hand writing. 
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The Earle of Sunderland deposed that he heard the King declare it; and 
corhandcd it should be soe underwritten as it is ; that he saw the King signe it, 
and that he the Earle himselfe did subscribe it. 

The Earle of Clarendon deposed that he heard the King make the declaracon 
and coihanded it should be entred in the Councell Booke j and tliat he saw the 
King signe it after it was entred. His Majesty then coiTianded the Lords who 
were jjfent to subscribe the same which they did, and he the said Earle subscribed 
it likewise. 

The Earle of Essex deposed that he heard the King declare the words; and 
that the King did signe it and comand it should be entred and subscribed; and It 
was done accordingly. 

The Earle of Bathe deposed that he heard the King make the declaracon ; and 
coiuand it should be entred and subscribed, which was done accordingly. That 
he saw die King signe the booke, and his the said Earle’s name is to it as a. 
witnesse. 

The Earle of Craven deposed that the King made the declaracon above mcn- 
coned ; and coiuandcd it should he entred into the Councell Booke, which being 
done his Majesty signed it and required all die Lords then psent to signe it 
alsoe which was done accordingly by the said Earle. 

The Earle of Aylesbury deposed that he heard the King make the declaracon; 
and that he did signe it and coihand it should be entred and that he the said 
Earle did subscribe it himselfe. 

The Bishop of London deposed that he heard the King declare it; but he did 
not see the King signe it, but doth believe it is the King’s hand; but he himselfe 
did subscribe it, and it is the same declaracon. 

The Lord Maynard deposed that he heard the King declare it, but did not see 
him signe it, being at the lower end of the table ; That the King comanded it 
should be entred, and he liimselfc did subscribe it. 
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The Lord Chancellor deposed that he saw the King signe the declaracon, 
anci that he coihanded the Lords to take notice of it and that it should be entred 
and he himselfe did subscribe it and it is his hand that is to it. 

Sir John Nicholas, one of the Clerks of the Counccll, deposed that he by the 
Kings coihand entred the dcclaracon with his ownc hand in the Councell Bookc 
from the originall written in his Majesties owne hand, and it is the same, and 
that he saw the King and the Lords now psentand sworne subscribe the same-, 
and that he saw the Earle of Danby, the Bishop of Durham, and Sir George 
Carteret late Vice-chambcrlaine to his Majesty subscribe it alsoe. 

William Bridgman and William Blathwayte Esquires, two clerkcs of the 
Councell in extraordinary, depose tliat all that Sirjohn Nicholas had now sworne 
was true; and that they saw his Majesty signe the declaracon in the Councell 
Bookc, and the scverall Lords above named subscribe the same. 

Whereupon it was ordered by the Court that the said declaracons and depo- 
ficons should be inrolled in this Court for the safe ^servacon and custody of 
them. 

Et memorand qd p mandatum ^honoblis virl Hcncag dni Finch Baron dc 
Daventry dni Cancellar’ Anglic in hec verba videlt (lett the declaracons and 
depositons aforesaid be entred and enrolled for safe custody in tlie Office of The 
Petty Bagg and Office of Enrollments. II. Finch Cane) Dcclaracoes & depo- 
•iebnes pdi£I de verbo in verbum prout ^scribunf irrotulant'. 

Jrr vicesimo die August! anno Ijt. Caroli sedi pdei trTcesimo secundo. 
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REFERRED TO IN TH E OBSERVATIONS, P. IpO. 


* An ACCOUNT of the Affions and Behaviour of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth from the time he was taken to his execution. 

London, i6"' July 1685. 

-I HE Duke of Moninouth, from the time of his being taken in the West, 
shewd a wonderful conccrnctlncss to save Ins life; and stuck at nothing that 
could secure to him the hopes of dooing it. His Majestic was the first person 
that he made his application to, by a humble and submissive letter: the Queen 
Dowager, that formerly hade the reputation of being his friend, during his dis¬ 
grace with the late King, was not forgot: And my Lord Treasurer was impor¬ 
tuned on that same head. He thought hewould not fail in his requefl. to thcKing, 
if he would be so happy as to be admitted to the honour of seeing him in private j 
giving King to underftand that he has sueh important maters to commu¬ 
nicate to his Majestic, that should secure his whole nations against the fears 
and disturbances of rebellion and sedition ever after: And that by the satisfaiSlion 
he imagines this di.-covery would give the King he doubted not, but in some 
measure, to deserve pardon upon this consideration. He was admitted to see the 
King at Mr. Grinin’s; where, at his Majestic appearing, he fell down on his 
knees, h. with much earnestness begged his life, & his Majestie’s pardon for 
what he hade done. The King told him, of the latest. The substance in generall 
yf what he told his Majestic, & as yet has come to my knowledge was: That he 

* From a Maiiufeript belonging to the Family of Bucclcugh. 

[i] 
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was deceived & imposed upon by a company of rogues and vlllans, tliat flattered 
him with the hopes & promises of achieving of great matters; & that if land 
once on English ground all the nation would ajipcar for him ; that several . dcs 
fc counties would declare for him at the first report of his being ready to head 
them : That he had fiequent cneouradgements to undertake that unfortunate 
expedition : That his assumeing to himself the title of King, & causing the same 
to be proclaimed, was both against his judgement inclination ; But that it was 
ane artifice they made use of, to make him believe that by so doing, all the 
gentry, as well as the rabble, would come in to him : 'J'hat Fergusone w.is 
chiefly the person that instigat him to set up his title of King, he had been a 
main adviser and contriver of the whole’aflair, as well to the attempting asticlitig 
what was done : That it w:is Ferguson that penned the declaration, & published 
it afterwards, & hade the greatest share in the worst designe Ik resolution that 
was taken : Tli.it the designe of invading the nation in that manner he did, was 
not formed three weeks or ane monetli befoi c it was executed : That the supplyes of 
money came from private hands he none from publick. That one Look, an 
Anabaptist in Holland, hade helped him to a thousand pounds for his own 
share, he hade promised to have followed him into England in five days after his 
landing there with a very considerable soumc of money, that he assured him 
would be gathered amongst persons of his own acquaintance he well aflected to 
the designe : That it was by much importunity of these rogues he was prevailed 
upon to take that expedition. This is what 1 have learned of whai pas.-ed in ge¬ 
neral ; but as to particular persons and things, 1 have no lig’nt into. 

That night he was carried away to the tower ; Sc the Duchess his iady, 
liavcing obtained leave of his Majestic to see him, and dcsirciiig my l.ord 
Privie Seall might be by all the while, that no discour.se might pass betwixt tliem 
but what was fitting liishlajeMy should know, was conducted to him by bis Lo. 
The first interview was melancholy enough. He saluted her, tc told her he was 
very glade to ce her : Most of the discourse that pas-cd afterward was directed 
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to my Lord Privy Seail, 8c insisted of much what he had said to his Majestic, but 
inlarged on the topicks that might induce his Majestie to save his life ; fancieing 
withall, that he hoped that he hade given his Majestie satisfaction so as not to 
despair of pardon. That his life would be of service to the King, as knowing the 
bosome of all the di.s;ifrected persons in his dominions, & therefore capable of .all 
their ill designs 8c preventing therof against his person or government. The Lord 
Privie Seall told him that he hade no order or commission from his Majestie to 
say any thing to him, but to wait on his Lady 8c conduct her to him. That if he 
had any thing to say to him in relation to his affairs and children, that he 
would lose no time in doing of it: 1 hat if he was not willing he should be 
present at wliat he had to say to his lady, he would withdraw into the next room : 
And for his hopes of satisfying the King, he knew best himself what was past 
betwixt them, and what ground he hade to hope when he parted from the king. 
At his being convinced now of the villany and knavery of these men that set 
him upon that false designe, and concurred with him in the execution of it, was 
no more then what was long before, haveing declared so frequently to the late 
King in the hearing of so many persons that they w'crc knaves 8c villans j that 
Ferguson was a bloody rogue Scalwaycs advised to the cutting of throats, & how 
should it Itappcn that he should suffer himself to be ruletl and imposed upon by 
them. I'his was the substance of his Lo. discourse, to which at several times lie 
made replys, that he hade nothing to say to the Lady but what his Lo. might 
safely hear : That he was oblidgcd to his Lo. for the great friendship 8c kindness 
he was pk-a.-ed to shew her, for the last in particular. But the notion of hopeing 

for pardoiiriuming.sir.uigcly in his head as done.■ Nothing 

was called of what always came in, askeing frequently if there were no hopes of 
tncrcv, allcadgeing that his . . . dcsirc he hade of makeing the King’s rcigne 

happy 8: casie, which lie f.incicd would certuinlie happen if his life were spared. 
Then the Duchess took the liberty to interrupt him in tliesc digressions and 
imaginary expectations of life, 8c after some general tilings asked him, If ever she 
Irade tlic least notice & correspondence with him about these matters ? or hade 

[i2] 
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ever assented to or approved of his conduct during those 4 or 5 last years; if ever 
she hade done any thing in the whole course of her life to displease or disoblidge 
him or ever was uneasic to him in any thing but two, one as to his women, 
& the other for his disobedience to the late King, whom she always took the 
liberty to advyse him to obey fc never was pleased with the disobedient course of 
life he lived in towards him? If in any thing else she had failed of the duty 

obedience that became her as his wife, she humbly begged the favour to dis¬ 
claim it, & she would fall down on her knees k beg his pardone for it. To 
which moving discourse he answered, that she hade always shewen herself a 
very kind, loveing 8c dutiful wife toward him, Sc hade nothing imagincable to 
charge her with ■, either against her virtue & duty to him, her steady loyalty Sc 
afFetlion to the late King, or kindness and affection towards his children: That 
she was alwayes averse to the practise of his life and behaviour towards the late 
King Sc advised to great complyancc and obedience towards his commands. 

This is in short what was most remarkable in the firff interview 8c conversa¬ 
tion. Munday night, the nixt day, the intimation of Ids execution to be on 
Wednesday thereafter, was first brought to him by the Bishops of Eli, Bath and 
Wales, who stayed the most of the day & night with him. All the while he im¬ 
portuned more of his former acquaintance, especially such as he thought to have 
any credit or interest with the King, to intercede for him; at least for a longer res- 
pyte. The Lord Annandalc 8c the Lord Dover were frequently sent for to come 
8c speak with him. The latter not being in town, could not give him that satis¬ 
faction he promised himself if he saw him. The first hade leave to go 8c see 
him; & the business was, that he would be pleased to go 8c wait on his .Wa- 
jestie, 8c reinforce the arguments he hade formerly used towards the saving of his 
life. The Qnecn hade a letter from him to that purpose, as also the Queen 
Dowager. But all signified nothing. And when he saw all his endeavours 8c 
solicitations to be unsuccessful!, he layed down his hope of liveing 8c bethought 
himself of the well-employing the few hours that remained. 
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The two Bishops I named were attending to the last minute upon the scaffold, 
as also Doctor Hooper, l^octor Tinnison of S‘ Martinc’s in the Fields, whom he 
usually heard when he lived in London, before Ins first disgrace. The heads of 
the Divines discourse with him, was to make him sensible of the former course 
of life he led & of the rebellious pHt of the last of it; he haveing abandoned 
himself to all sorts of lusts without regard to the laws of God or man : and 
liveing for the last two years in the public practise of it with the Lady Henrietta 
Wentworth. Moft of their discourse insisted upon these two things ; 8 c their 
chief labour was to make him sensible how grievous He unpardonable these crimes 
were, unless humbly confessed Sc sincerely repented of. The substance of what 
he said to both these points w^as; That he was none of those whom the world 
called Atheists, that believed not a Supreme Being or future state, that with all 
profound respect S: suitable adoration he believed both ; that he was of the reli¬ 
gion of t^e Clturch of England, and believed all the articles Sc doctrine of it, 
without excepting any ; that it was too true that he hade fora long time lived a 
very dissolute & irregular life, & being guilty of frequent breaches of the con- 
jugall VOW': That he hade oft humbled himself for it before God, & hoped he 
would pardone l.im ; That as for his conversation with the Lady Henrietta 
■Wentworth, whom tlic worhl had much aspersed because of that, he knew her 
to be a vertuous and godly lady (these were his own words) 8 c far from de¬ 
serving the unkind censure she ly’s under on his accompt; tliat it is true 
that their conversation was very intimate together; 8 c whatever w'as of it 
he had consulted God in prayer about it, to know his pleasure Sc ap- 
probalionc, Sc had not met with anie returne that marked his dislike or discoun- 
tcnanceing of their conversationc: that for the last tw'o yeares he had made it 
his business to lead a more sober Sc regular course of life then he had done 
before, & especially to guard himself against the sins of incontincncie Sc lust; 
towards the effecting tlierof he did what he could to subdew 6c mortifie his body 
by frequent fasting Sc prayer & had not the temptatione of anie irregular desire 
or appetite towards that lady, but was the farthest from it in the worldc; but i£ 
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at anic tyme through inadvertcncic or sudenlie of passione ane oath proceeded 
from him, he seldom faillzied of retyreing himself, & beging God pardone for 
it: And as to the other point he said it was true he offended the King in invading 
the nation in ane hostile way, Sc that it was his misfortune to be . , . into it 

by. ... persuasiones of ill men that haunted his companic : That he wassorrie 
for it, and beged God pardone for it Sc the King ■, that he owned the King to 
be the only true and lawfull King & renunced Sc disclaimed all title Sc preten- 
tiones to the croune, the leat King having told him he was not his lawfull son, 
which did abundantly remove from him all the hopes Sc notiones whcrwitli he 
might have flattered himself with; this last pairt he wrote & signed with his 
hand to be delyvered to his Majestic Sc published to the world, the two Bishops 
and two Doctors having signed as witnesses to it. 

This branch of his discourse pleased them more than the former ^;whieh he 
perceiving Sc desyring he might have the sacrament, but they finding him not 
qualified for it by reasone of his not owening his sinfullnes of his conversatione 
with that lady, nor ane signe off repentance for what had bein betwixt them, 
thought fitt to refuse him. 'Fh-'v laboured much to remove that erroneous opinione 
that betrayed to that unjustifiable conversatione with her, of which the world 
has talked soe scandalouslie of late years. They told him by noe law ever 
observed or practised amongst Christians, no by anie law of tlie land, 
could it be allowed him to have anie other woman but his wyfe, that 
he was lawfullie married to k had solemnly vowed to have none other 
dureing his lyfetyme: That of necessitie, for all that her virtue k goodnes 
that he talked of, she must be either his whore or his wife; this she could 
n«t be because he was married before to his lady the Dutches of Monmouth, 
& had lawfull begoten childeren of her, and the law could not allow of tuo wives, 
for she most neids be no better than his whore, of which he had reasone to repenr 
8 c acknowledge his guilt. To which he said, that when he was married to the 
Dutches of Monmouth he was verie young, & under age, k did not weel know 
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what he did or oblcidge himself to performe on that accompt: That he had not 
that perfect love 8c afleffione for her that either she deserved or he wished him¬ 
self to have had towards her, which was the occasione of his goeing so frequently 
astray from her 8c the running after other women: That the Ladic llenrieta 
Wentworth was the persone in the world that cured him of that wandring appe¬ 
tite, haveing mett with in her conversatione all the blessings he could promise 
himself or expert: Tliat they had consulted God by prayer 8c fasting about it, 
8 c was satisfied in their consciences of the innoccncie 8c sinceritie ot the inten- 
tione; and talking thus enthusiastically on that head, and giveing noe better rca- 
sone for his opinione 8: practice then what is her sett doune, he went on to the 
great amazement of those learned 8c pious divyiics. And to interrupt him, one 
of them asked him, If he allowed of poligamic, of fornicatione, 8c adulterie, or 
thought thenr to be sins, lie answered by a full disowening of poligamie, adul- 
teric 8c fornicatione ; 8c. believed them to be damnable sins, which unles repented 
of, thcy*who are guilty of them cannot be saved. Yet for all this they could 
not disengadge him of these od notiones he intertained ofi'his conversatione with 
that ladic. Aneother asked, if he owned the Dutches of Monmouth to be his 
lawfull wife, and his childcren to be his lawfull childeren } To which he rcplyed, 
'I'hat she was liis lawfull wife & he owened her as such •, that his childeren were 
his lawfull begotten childeren. This is in substance what passed on Tues- 
dayc. 

On Wednesdaye untlll he was led furth to executione the divines continowed 
8 c rcnuecl tlieir pious endeavours to prepaire him for aneother world. Frequent 
pious discourses and repeated prayeres were used by all of them. Sometymes 
they prayed with Iiim, & sometymes he was left to praye himself alone. His 
behaviour all the tyme wa.- brave 8c unmoved, 8c even dureing the last conversa- 
lionc 8c farewell with his ladic anil childeren, which was the mourningest scene 
in the world, and noe bystanderes could sec it without melting in teares, he did 
not shew the least consernetlness. He declared before all the companie how 

i-J 
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averse his Duches had bein to all his irregular courses; that slie had never bcin 
uncase to him on any occaslone whatsomever, but about women and his faillaing 
of (lute to the leat King; & that she knew nothing of liis last designe, not having 
heard from himself a year before, which was his owen fault, & noe unkyndnes 
in her, because she knew not how to dirciflher letteres toliim. In that he gave 
her the kindest charaifler that could be, Sc beged herpardone of his many failze- 
iiigs and offences to her, and prayed her to continow her kyndnes and caire to 
his poor childeren. At this expression she fell down on her knees with her eyes 
full of tearcs, and beged him to pardonc her if ever slic had done any thing to 
offend and displease him, and imbraceing his knees fell into a sound, out of 
which they had much adoe to raise her up in a good whyll after. A little before 
his childeren were brought to him, all crying about him; but he acquytt himself 
of these adewes with much composednes 8c sinccritie of temper, shewing no¬ 
thing of wcaknes or unmanlienes. 

About tenacloak he was carried out of the tower in coach. And after have- 
ing passed the bridge was deiyvered into the Sherifs hands, who led him alongc 
up to the scaffold. Noc man observed more couradge, resolutione & unconcern- 
ednes in him, any time before then appelrcd in him all the udiyll he walked 
to the scafold, while he mounted the scafold, and whyll he aifted the last pairt 
upon it. As he walked to it all the horse £c foot guards w'cre drawai up round 
about the scaffold on Towcrhill. He saluted the guards 8c smyled upon them. 
When he w'as upon it, the Shcrif asked him if he had any thing to say. He 
told him he w’as never good at the makeing of speechc';, 8c would not begin 
now ; for he was sure he would not be heard ; & if he w'erc it would signific 
nothing. Only he told him he had on thing to s.ayc which related to the rc- 
putatione of a verie vertuous 8c worthie young ladic, which had suffered much 
on his accompt, & therefore would give the world that publick & last testimonie 
of her innocencie & vertue; 8c so run on in her comendatione, till that the 
Shcrif interrupted him, by asking if he w-as married to her, that he took soc 
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much paines to vindicate the famUlaritic of his conversatione with her. To 
which the Duek ansuered with some motione, that it was no tyme now to 
answer particular qucstioncs; he being full of her ever to the verie last, could 
not forbear conchuleing his lyfe with breacking furth the last testimonie of his 
esteem 8c afle^fione to her. He declared that he dyed in the belief of the 
doftrinc of the Church of England. Then they went to prayer. He said amen, 
heartilie to all the articles of the Lelanie, 8c prayed heartilie for the King. In 
his owen partikular praycres, he desyred that God would pardone him all his 
knowen 8c unknowen sins j especiallie those of the last pairt of his life, 8c the 
blood that had bein shed upon his accoinpt, if anie poor soul were lost upon 
that occasionc, 8c not laye it to his chairge. And the divines, addressing him 
anew, with a rcnuceing of that erroneous opiniohe about that ladle, he said, if 
he was mistaken in that opinione, he beged God pardone for it, '8c of all the 
consequences of it. 

After that the devotionarie 8c interrogatorie pairt hatl bein over, he went to 
that pairt of the scaffold where the block 8c ax laye. The axe he took into his 
hand. Sc felt the edge of it, saying to Jack Ketch, the cxeculiouer, that sure 
the ax did not fcill as if it were sharp enough, 8c prayed him that he would doc 
his ofiicc weill, 8c not serve him as he was told he had done the late Lord 
Russell; for if he gave him tuo stroaks, he would not promise him that he 
would lye still to receive the third ; 8c putting his hand in his pocket, gave him 
six guinies ; telling him, that if he did his dutie weell, he left six more in his 
servant’s hands to be given him after he was dead, provyding he did his busincs 
handsomely. All this he said with alsc muchc indifferencie & unconccrncdncs 
as if he were giveing ordours for a sute of cloathes. Noe change nor altcra- 
tione of countenance from the first unto the last; but strip! himself of his coat; 
8 c haveing prayed, layed himself doune, 8c fitted his neck to the block, with 
all the calmncs of temper and composer of mynd that ever hath bein observed 
in any that mounted that fatall scafold before. He would have no cap to hLs 
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head, nor be bound, nor have anie thing on his fcacc; & yctt for all this, the 
botcherly dog, the executioner, did soe barbarously a£t his pairt, that he could 
not at fyve siroaks of the ax, sever the head from the body. At the first, which 
made only a slender dash in his necke, his body heaved up & his head turned 
about; the second stroak he made only a deeper dash, after which the body 
moved; the third, not being the work, he threw away the ax, & said. Cod 
dainnc me, I can doc noc more, my heart fails me. The bystanders had much 
adoe to forbear throwing him over the scafold ; but made him take the ax againe, 
threatening to kill him if he did not doe his deutie better, which tuo streaks 
more not being able to finish the work, he was fain at last to draw furth his 
long knife Sc with it to cutt of the remaining pairt of his neck. If there had 
not bain a guard before the shouldiercs to condutl the executioner away, the 
people would have tornc him to pieces, soe great was their indignatione at the 
barbarous usage of the leat Duck of Monmouth, rcceaved at his hand. There 
were many that had tlie superstitious curiositic of diping their handkerchiefs in 
h> blood, Sc carreying it r.way as a precious reliquc. 

Tlius I have delyvcred your ho. a rude historical! draught of what has come 
to my knowledge from originall hands, concerning the last three dayes of that 
unfortunate gentleman’s life ; havcing marked the most substantial! 8c materiall 
thing I could gather from the tyroc he came to Whythall till the last aift of his 
life, & his coffine. They arc soe unusuall 8c inconsistant in a mancr that on 
knowes not how to reconceill them to ane other, & 1 am apt to bcicive on shall 
hardly meitt in historic the life of aine hero, ancient or moderne soe manic sur- 
prysing 8c unsuteable chara£lercs concurring in on persone to be excessivly fond 
of life, 8c yet verie unconcerned at pairting with it. But these calculationes I 
■leave to your wittes and philosopheres of the age. 

He left noe other peaper, then that where these few lines were writt, where he 
declared he had noe title or dame to the croune, because he was illegitimate, & 
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that the late King had told him and assured him of it; wherefore he humbly 
beged the King that he would be pleased to be kynd to his poor childcren. The 
Dutchess of Monmouth has demained her self, dureing tliis severe tryall & dis- 
pensatione of providence with all Christ’an temper & compositionc of spirit, that 
possibly could appeir in a soule soc great 8c vertuous as hers. His Majestic 
is exceedingly satisfied with her conduft and deportment all alonge, and has as¬ 
sured her that he will take a cair of her 8c her chiMeren. In the afternoonc 
many ladies went and payed tlic complement of condolancc to her, 8c when they 
hiid told her how great reasone she had to bear this dispensatione with that ver- 
tue that has appeired alwayes in the aftioncs of her life, and bow the world 
celebrated her prudcncie 8c conduft dureing her late Lord’s dislcyaltic and. be¬ 
haviour to the late king, and his unkyndnes to h.cr; that justly gave her a name 
that few of the former or present ages ever arryved at. To which she modestly 
rcplycd, that she had bought tliat comcndalionc dear. 

I forgot to tell your Lo. that among other discourses that past betwixt her 
hu.sband 8c her, .she declared that for the last four or fyve ycares she had re- 
ecaved but out of her estate in Scotland iiool.; all the rest being employed by 
him. He was cloathed in a gray cloath sutc, plainc linings 8c dark periwig. His 
bodic & head was put into a cofline, 8c that into a black hearse. 

h’ly Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 

1. F. 


[k 2] 
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DIARY of Sir Patrick Hume (who came over with King William) on 
the March from Exeter to London 1688. 


MEMORANDA of the March from Exeter (a). 


IVIoNDAY 26*'' Nove'^ I left Exeter & marched 15 miles to Honyton ; 27 to 
Exminster 8 miles thence to Crookhorn. 


28"’ I marched 12 miles to Sherburn 5 where I stay’d the 29"’. 30**’ the Prince 
quartered at Winekauion : I quartered 5 miles forward, 12 in all, at Merc in 
Wiltshire. 

(^) 1*’ of Dec' the Prince quartered at Hindon 10 miles; I quartered that 
night & Sunday the s'* at Fonthill Gilford, in Squire Cottington a papist’s 
house. 


(a) Sir Edward Seymor was left govemour at Exeter; and Major Gibson comandant 
of the garison. 

E. Leven’s regiment was left at Topsom, near Exmouth. 

(l>) Several of K. Ja’s horse & dragoons came in to the P.at Hindon. 

Monday 19 Nove. K. Ja. came to Salisbury. Tuesday viewing the plaines on horse¬ 
back to choose a camp, he fell in excessive bleeding at the nose, was 4 times let blood 
tliat week Sc parted toward London on Saturday the a4th. 
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Momliiy 3* Dccc' the Prince stay’d, & I marched on 6 miles to W. . .. that 
morning ranbassador Siters of Holland came to the Prince ; also an express from 
the E. of Feversham, gcnerall of K. James his army, by his order, desiring a safe 
condu(fl for some to be sent, which was granted. Tuesday the 4''’ the Prince 
came to Salisburic 9 miles where we quartered, here many of the first rank came 
in to the Prince. 

The E. of Oxford came in on Tuesday at Salisburic, P. George ; the D. of 
Ormond, the E. of Drumlanrig, came in at Sherborn Friday NoV^ 30. 

f 

The Princess of Denmark escaped from Whitehall in nightgoun & slippers 
Sc came to the Bishop of London’s house ; thence to the E. of Devonshire at 
Nottingham. 

The E. of Shrewsbury was sent to scase Bristoll; but it was given up to the 
U Lovelace for the Prince before he came at it. 

The graev Van Strum was sent from Sherburn to the fleet at Exmouth to go 
for Holland. 

Friday the yih the Prince came to Hungerfoord, & we went to Chilton & quar¬ 
tered in Doctor Parker’s. 

Upon Wednesday the 5"' had a trumpet come from K. James his comissioners 
shewing that they were upon their way. 

On Saturday the 8' the comissioners came to Hungerfoord viz. the Marq. 
Halifax, E. of Nottingham Ifc L. Godolphin : the foot guards were drawen up 8c 
drums beat as they passed. The Prince called several English nobles to him ; 
then Mons' Bcntink, L'* Chameilane, led the comissioners in to the Prince: 
They had desired to treat with him in prir.’t, but he refused, without the Eng¬ 
lish Lords present. 


N 
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Witliin a litic they were led to another room & the Earles of Oxford 
Clarcndcn, & Marc^hall Scomber" were sent by the P. to heare them, they told 
that the K. had designed to call a parlement; but die P. his coming with his 
army had stopped it, but that now linding a great inclination of the people to it, 
he has resolved to tio it; tliey therefore desired that the P. w"* advance \vithhi> 
army no farder j tli n the paricment may meet in London whidicr all the Pccir., 
even those joined with the P., may freely come upon a general indemnity to be 
given. It was answered, that the P. his army being now parted from Salisburic 
could not stop sooner then Oxford or London; but if the parlemcnt sitt free, the 
K. and all Ins forces must part as far from London on the one side, as the P. is 
on the other-, that so the parlement, w^ith which only the K. is to treat 8c not 
with the Prince, may do it freely 8c safely. 

Then the Commissioners dined with the P. who ftayd some lioures after dinner 
with them in a great company of nobles and such as came in to him ; then they 
took leav and left the towne. Now the K. discharged all papists from civlit 
imployments. 

Saturday and Sunday the P. staycl at Hungerfoord : we went to Enkpen in 
Barksl^ire. Monday theP. went on to Newberry: we to Padworth miles. 

Tuesday the P. w-ent to Abbington j we to Drayton 17 miles. 

Wednesday the P. went to Wallingford ; wee to Oxford 6 miles. 

Thursday we went to the P. at Wallingford, and thence with him to Hcnlic, 
18 miles. 

Friday the P. came to Winsor, we to Hounslow ao miles. 

Saturday 15°' we came into London. 
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Sunday the K. came through the city in coach; his horse guards attending, 
ito Whitehall. 

Monday the P. came to Zion House, and lodged witli the Countess of Nor¬ 
thumberland. 

Tuesday morning the K. went under the Prince’s guards to Rochester. 

About noonc the P. entered Westminster, with great acclamation Betokens of 
joy among the people, 8c ringing of bells and bonfires at night; he lodged in 
St. James’s. That day a meeting of the Lords Spiritual 8e Temporall declared 
for the Prince. 

Wednesday some Bishops 8c many Lords came to salute the P. 5 c to give him 
welcom. 
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Character of William Prince of Orange, afterwards King of England, 
extrafled from a long Letter in tlic hand-writing of Sir Patrick Hume, 
signed P. Hume, dated June 15th, 1688. 

Xhe Prince of Orange, grandchild of great Prince William, murthered by 
the papists at Dclfe, and of the great Admiral of France *, murtlicretl in the 
masacre of Paris, the two grand combatters for the Protestants. One for do£l:rine 

A 

bred a Calvinist; for religious prafticc, who excelLs most men so high in quality, 
& equal! to the most part of whatever rank, of the serious and sincere in that 
communion, he being for virtue and good morals beyond many ; those human 
infirmities naturall to poor mankind, and consistent with seriousness in religion, 
breaking as litle out, either for degree or frequcncic from him, as from most 
part of good men, and not being habitual to him ; one of a mild and courteous 
temper; of a plain ingenuous and honest nature; of a humane gay and aftable 
carnage, without any token of pride or disdain ; one educated and brought up in 
a Republike as free as any in the world, and enured to the freedom allowed by 
it, and possessed in it: His greatest enemie, if he knew him, or my greatest 
cnemie, if he read this, must find his own conscience witnessing to his face 
that what 1 have said is true as to the Prince; and that I am one of more worth 
than to sullic my argument with a flaunting hyperbolic even in favour of a 
Prince. 

• Prince William married Louise, daughter of the Admiral de Coligni, the widow of 
Teligni; who, as well as his father-in-law, was murdered in the massacre of St. Bar. 
tholcmcw. 

THE END. 


Stmhao and Preston, 
New* Street Sfjuarc, London* 
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CONTENTS OF THE LETTERS BETWEEN LOUIS AND 

BARILLON. 


Barillm to the King, TthDcc, 1684. 

Changes in the Government of New Englaml—sentiments of the Marquis of Halifax 
upon tiiem combated by the other Ministers—attempts to bring Halifax into disgrace 
—Cliarles intends to send the Duke of York into Scotland, p. vii.—ix. 

The King to Barillon. I3th Dec. l684. 

Louis's opinion of Halifax—and of the Duke of York’s mission to Scotland, p. ix.. 

Barillon to the King. Q5th Dec. 1684. 

Offers of submission and reconciliation from the Prince of Orange — rejected by Charles 
at the instigation of Sunderland, p. ix.—xi. 

Barillon to the King. 

Charles the Second’s illness—he declares himself a Catholic—his death, p. xi.—xv. 

Barillon to the King. 19tA Feb. 168*. 

James the Second's accession—his speech to the Council—proclaimed in London—slate 
of his Court and Ministry—sends I,ord Churchill to Paris—informs Barillon of bis 
intention to summon a Parliament, and why—issues a proclamation for levying the 
former King’s revenue—his professions of attachment to France—promises to esta¬ 
blish the Catholic religion—solicits a supply of money from Louis—Barillon’s opi¬ 
nion of the state of England—Duke of Alonmoutb—arrest of one of his servants, 
p. XV. —xxiv. 

The King to Barillon. ZOth Feb. 

Ivouis’s private instructions to Barillon respecting James—and the state of Parties in 
England—recommends the Earl of Sunderland—sends a supply of money for the 
King’s use—his apprehensions of the designs of the Prince of Orange, and tl.e Duke 
of Monmouth—orders Barillon to caution the King against them. p. xxiv.—xxvii. 

The King to Barillon. 26 Feb. 

Louis approves of James’s'rcsolution to call a Parliament—recommends precautions 
against the designs of the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Monmoulh. p. xxvii.— 
xxviii. 

Barillon to the King. 26 Feb. 

Barillon informs James of the supply sent to him by I.ouis—the King’s extravagant px- 
pressions of gratitude—conversation between Barillon and Rochester respecting the 
old subsidy, and the treaty with Spain—James goes publickly to Mass—his con¬ 
versation with Barillon upon it—informs him of his designs with regard to the Catho¬ 
lics—King Charles the Second's funeral—James re-appoints the Household, and why 
—Rochester made Lord Treasurer—Barillon ciKlcavour.s to prevent the King from 
allowing the Prince of Orange to visit England—Duke of Monniouth. p. xxix.—xxxvii. 
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Barilton to the King, 1st March, 

Mass publickly celebrated in Whitehall—attended by the King and Queen—sentiments 
ot the public upon it—further arrangements in the Household—the King’s reasons 
for retaining Halifax and others—the additional duties levied as in the former reign- 
preparations for the coronation—Prince of Orange sends Overkerque to effect a re¬ 
conciliation with James—Barillon endeavours to prevent it—offers of submission 
from the Duke of Monmouth-—Barillon tells James they are insincere, p. xxxvii.— 
xliv. 

Barillon to the King. 5th March. 

The people alarmed at James’s public profession of the Catholic religion—proceedings 
respecting the ensuing Parliament—Catholics discontented at the re-appointment of 
the Household—James forms a Council of Catholics—further conversations between 
James and Overkerque on the part of the Prince of Orange—confided to Barillon^ 
who endeavours to prevent any sort of reconciliation—Rochester advises a reconci¬ 
liation—Sunderland opposes it—Duke of Monmouth—James’s conduct with regard 
to Spain—his professions of attachment to France, p. xliv.—liik 

The King to Barillon. 9th Match, 

Louis satisfied with James—promises to afford him succours when wanted—sends over 
the Marechal de Lorge—applauds James’s resolution to levy the duties—instructs 
Barillon to inspire him with a distrust of the Prince of Orange, p. liii.—Iv. 

The King to Barillon. \6th March. 

On the appointment of Roman Catholic Bishops in England, p. Iv.—Ivi. 

Barillon to the King. l6ih April. 

James and his Ministers make further demands of succours from Louis—various di.s- 
cussions between Barillon and the Ministers respecting the subsidy granted to Charles 
—arguments to induce Louis to continue the subsidy—James acquaints Barillon 
with his designs, and his determination to establish the Catholic religion—Barillon 

, advises Louis to send more money—treatment of the Dutch ambassadours—indisposi¬ 
tion of the Queen of England, p. Ivi.—Ixii. 

The King to Barillon. 24M April, 

Louis sends over a fresh supply—promises to supj)ort James, and particularly in esta¬ 
blishing the Catholic religion—explanations with regard to Spain, p. Ixii.—Ixiv. 

Barillon to tht King. 30th April. 

James’s satisfaction at the result of the explanations between the Courts of Versailles 
and Madrid—he resolves to go to Chapel in state—the Earl of Rochester refuses to 
accoinpany him—altercation between them—Dutch Ambassadours—their public 
entry — Barillon's account of the state of parties—points out to Louis the measures he 
ought to adopt to secure James’s attacfamcDt to his interests, p. Ixv.—Ixx. 

The King to Barillon, 9th Map. 

Louis permits Barillon to complete the payment of the old subsidy—promises further 
assistance, if James be obliged to dissolve the Parliament, and use force to carry his 
designs—begins to entertain suspicions of a new alliance between England and the 
States General p. Ixxi.—lxx». 
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Barillon to the King. May, 

Various matters relating to the States General and the Prince of Orange—temper of 
the Parliament—its designs against some of the Ministers—state of (he Court in the 
last years of Charles the Second’s reign—Dutchess of Portsmouth—designs of the 
English exiles at Amsterdam—Dutch Ambassadours—Scottish Parliament grants the 
revenue for life—arrest of one of the Duke of Monmouth’s equeries. p. Ixxiii.—Ixxvii. 

Barillon to the King, IJth May, 

Barillon assures Louis that James docs not intend to form a treaty with the States or 
the Prince of Orange—explains his conduct on this head—describes the unsettled 
state of England—urges Louis to grant further supplies—discussions between the 
English and Dutch East India Companies respecting Bantam—James wishes to thwart 
the Dutch trade, p. Ixxvii.—Ixxxi. 

Barillon to the King. ZXst May. 

Earl of Argyle sails from Holland—James’s discontent at the conduct of the States and 
the Prince of Orange, which Barillon endeavours to cncrease—trade of the Dutch in 
pepper, &c,—James’s precaution against the Earl of Args'le’senterprize—state of the 
army in Ireland—apprehensions of the attempts of the disaffected there—a publica¬ 
tion on liberty of conscience by the Duke of Buckingham—^Trial and condemnation 
of Titus Oates, p. Ixxxi.—Ixxxv. 

The King to Barillon, 25th May. 

Louis’s observations upon the principal points in the preceding letter—refuses to grant 
any more money than what is necessary to pay the arrears of the old subsidy, p. Ixxxvi. 
Ixxxvii. 

The King to Barillon. ls< June, 

Louis’s opinion of the Earl of Argyle’s invasion—begins to entertain suspicions of James’s 
intentions, p. Ixxxvii.—Ixxxix. 

Barillon to the King, 2&th May. 

Barillon assures Louis of James’s attachment to him. p. Ixxxix. 

Barillon to the King. 2d June. 

Proceedings in the House of Commons—James’s professions of attachment to France— 
Barillon urges Louis to grant further supplies—Lord Montague solicits his pension 
from Louis, p. Ixxxix.—xcii. 

Barillon to the King. 4<A June. 

Substance of Mr. Seymour’s Speech in Parliament against the validity of the elections, 
and the designs of the Court—Lord Lorn. p. xciii.—xciv. 

Barillon to the King. 7th June. 

Proceedings of Argyle—transactions in Parliament resj)ccting the Catholics—James's 
displeasure at them—its consequence—discussions between the English and Dutch 
India Companies—further proceedings of Argyle. p. xcv.—xcviii. 

The King to Barillon. \ 5th June. 

Louis’s observations on parts of the preceding letter—his opinion of Argyle’s invasion- 
urges the establishment of the Catholic religion in England—refuses to grant further 
supplies, till James shall undertake it. p. xcviii.—c. 
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Earillon to tie King. l$ti June. 

Reporti tlkat Louis secretly foments troubles in England—disbelieved by James, p. r.—i:i. 

Tie King to Barillon. ) Sti July. 

Louis's suspicions of thePrince of Orange—recalls the sums in Barillon’s hands, p. ci.—cii. 

Barillon to the King. l6th July. 

Barillon acquaints the King and his Ministers with the suspension of all Anther supplies 
—their surprize and embarrassment at it—their various arguments to induce Louis to 
continue them—abject offers to Louis by James—he declares he cannot establish 
Popery without his aid—conversations between Barillon and Sunderland—Barillon 
'solicits Louis to allow him to advance a further supply—describes the state of affairs 
in England, and James’s patronage of the Catholics—discredits certain reports in 
Holland—progress of the Duke of Monmouth, and state of the Royal army—execu¬ 
tion of Argyle. p. cii.—^cxiv. 

The King to BarilloH. 36th July. 

Lous censures Barillon for not having deprived James of all hope of further supplies, 
p. Cxiv.—tfxvi. 

The King to Barillon. — 

Louis’s aiguments to induce James to establish Popery—his suspicions with regard to 
Spain, p. cxvi.—cxvii. 

The King to BarUlou. .Jug. 

Ditto. SOth Aug. 

Ditto. 4ith Sept. 

Ditto, I3th Sept. 

The above four letters relate principally to James’s renewing the treaty with the States 
General—Louis instructs Barillon how he is to act in future, and to wave eveuy pro¬ 
posal for a new alliance between England and France—orders him to prevent if pos¬ 
sible the renewal of any other treaties by James, p. c.wii.—exxi. 

Barillon to the King. 10 th Sept. 

Substance of a deposition made by one of Monmouth’s Equeries, respecting certain de¬ 
signs of the Protestants in France, p. exxii. 

The King to Barillon. 20th Sept. 

Louis continues to instruct Barillon to prevent any fresh treaties between England and 
other States—does not entirely approve of tlie appointment of Sir W. ’rrumball to be 
ambassadour in France, p. cxxiii.—exxiv. 

Barillon to the King. \7th Sept. 

Barillon acquaints Louis with the hopes entertained by the Austrian and Spanish mini¬ 
sters, of an alliance with England, p. exxiv.—exxv. 

The King to Barillon. 38th Oct. 

Respecting the English Parliament, p. exxvi. 

- ■■ ■ - to Barillon. 1st. Nov. 

The writer of this letter wishes to know from Barillon, upon what authority he had ad¬ 
vanced to James 300,000 livres more than the arrears of the old subsidy, p. exxvi. 
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Barillon to the King. 25 th Oct. 

James intends to dismiss Halifax, and why—an affair relating to the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Orange—Lord Castlemaine appointed Ambassadour to Rome—Barillon's ob¬ 
servations on it. p, cxxvii.—cxxix. 

The King to Barillon. 6th Nov. 

Louis’s opinion of Halifax—hopes James will accomplish the repeal of the Test and 
Habeas Corpus acts. p. cxxix.—exxx. 

Barillon to the King. Sth Nov, 

Various circumstances respecting Halifax’s dismissal—conjectures upon the cond uct of the 
ensuing Parliament—execution of Mr. Cornish and Mrs. Gaunt noticed, p exxx.— 
cxxxii. 


The King to Barillon, 16 Nov. 

Louis applauds the dismissal of Halifax—entertains suspicions of James’s intentions, 
p. cxxxiii.—cxxxiv. 

Barillon to the King. \2th Nov. 

State of the Protestant and Catholic Parties in England—supposed effect of Halifax's 
dismissal upon the other Ministers, p. cxxxiv.—cxxxvi. 

The King to Barillon. J9th Nov. 

Louis suspects an approaching alliance between England and Spain—instructs Barillon 
to excite a spirit of opposition in the principal members of Parliament if he find that 
James is determined to make fresh treaties, p. cxxxvii.—cxxxviii. 

The King to Barillon. 29 th Nov. 

Observations upon a Letter from Barillon respecting the proceedings in Parliament, 
p. cxxxvii.—cxxxviii. 

Barillon to the King 22d Nov. 

Lord Grey is said to have implicated the Earl of Devonshire in Monmouth’s rebellion, 
p. cx.xxviii. 

Barillon to the King. 26th Nov. 

J( urnal of the proceedings in Parliament—Spanish Ambassadour urges the renewal of 
the treaty of l6'80—state of the interior of the English Court—opposite views of Ro¬ 
chester and Sunderland—their consequences—Barillon advises l^uis to pension Sun¬ 
derland—further proceedings in the Parliament, p. cxxxix.—cxlvi. 

Barillon to the King. 50tk Nov. 

Prorogation of the Parliament, and its probable consequences, p. cxlvi.—cxlvii. 

The King to Barillon. 6th Dec. 

Louis’s observations on the Prorogation—agrees to allow Sunderland an annual pension 
of from 5 to 60OO/, p. cxlvii,—cxlviii. 
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I. Correspondence between Louis xiv. and M. Barillon. 

M. de Barillon au Rot. 

7 Decembre, 1684, ^ Londres. 

J’ay re^u la depeche de Votre Majeste du premier Decembre. J’ay com¬ 
mence a executer I’orclre tpie V. M. me donne a I’cgard dc Milord Halifax. 
II s’est pass4 ici depuis pen une affaire t]ui a dejiidonne occasion a M. le 
Due dc York, ctaux autres ministres, dc travailler k Ic decrediter entierement 
avec quelque espcrance d’envenir a bout. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre a donne le gouvernement de la Nouvelle Atigleterre 
au Colonel Kerque, qui etoit auparavant gouverneur de Tanger. II y avoit 
eii devant une Compagnie etablie par des lettres patentes du Roi Jactjues, 
qui gouvernoit avec une autorite presquc souveraine et independantc les 
pays compris sous le gouvernement dc la Nouvelle Angleterrc. Les pri¬ 
vileges de cette Compagnie ont 6te casses au Banc Royal, et sa Majest4 Bri- 
tannique est rentree dans le pouvoir de donner une nouvelle forme au gouverne 
mcnt et d’4tublir de nouvelles loix, sous lesquelles les liabitans de ces pays 
doivent vivre 4 I’avenir ; cela a donn4 lieu a une deliberation dans le Conseil 
secret. La question a ete traitee si fonds, si Ton y introduiroit le meme gou- 
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vcrnement qui est 6tabli en Angletcrre, ou si Ton assujettiroil ceux qui viveat 
dans ces pays-1^ aux ordres d’un gouverneur et d’un conseil, qui auroicnt 
en leure mains toute I’autoritt!, sans etre obliges a garder d’autres regies, que 
cclles qui leur seroient prescrites d’ici. Milord Halifax a pris le party de soute- 
nir avec v6heinence qu’il n’y avoit point lieu de douter que les memes loix, 
sous lesquelles on vit en Angleterre ne dussent ^tre titablies en nn pays com¬ 
post d’Aiiglois. II s’est fort 6tendu sur cela, et n’a omis aucune des raisons, 
par lesquelles on pent prouvcr, qu’un gouvemement absolu, n’est ni si heureux, 
ni si assure que eelui, qui est temper^ par Ics loix, et qui donne des bornes a 
rautorite du Prince. II a exagere les inconveniens du pouvoir souverain, et 
s’est declare nettement qu’il ne pouvoit pas s’accommoder de vivre sous un roi 
qui auroit en son pouvoir de prendre, quand il lui plairoit, I’argent qu’il a dans 
sa poche. Ce discours fut combattu fortement par lous les autres ministres, et 
sans entrer dans la question, si une forme de gouvemement en general est 
meilieure que I’autre, ils soutinrent, que sa Majeste Britannique pouvoit, et 
devoit, gouverner des pays si cloign^s de I’Angleterre en la maniere qui lui pn- 
roitroit la plus convenable pour maintenir le pays, en I’^tat auquel il est, 
et pour en augmenter encore les forces et la richesse. Pour cela il fut re- 
solu, qu'on n’assujetteroit point le gouverneur et le conseil, a fairc des as- 
semblees de tout le pays, pour faire des impositions, et regler les autres 
matieres importantes, mais que le gouverneur et le conseil feroit ce qu’ih ju- 
geroient a-propos, sans en rendre compte qu’^ sa Majest^ Britannique. Cette 
affaire n’est peut-^tre pas en elle-meme fort importantc; mais M. le Doc 
d'York s’en est servi, pour faire connoltre au Roi d’Angleterre combien il 
y a d’inconveniens de laisser dans le secret de ses affaires un liornme aussi 
oppose avix int6rets de la royaute qu’est Milord Halifax. Madame de 
Portsmouth a le ineme dessein, et Milord Sonderland pouvoit ne rien de- 
sirer avec plus d’ardeur. 11s croient I’un ct I’autre y pouvoir r^ussir avec un 
peu de temps. 

M. le Due d'York m’a dit en confiance, que le Roi sou frdre avoit resolu de 
I’envoyer au printemps faire un voyage de trois semaincs en Ecosse, pour y 
tenir une assembl4e de Parlement, sans leqncl on ne pent confisquer les bieos 
de ceux qui sont declares r4belles; que ce sera 4^peu-pr(^s pendant que I4i cour 
demeurera a Neuniarqnet; que cependant il a cru m’en devoir avertir de bonne 

I 
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heure, sachant bicn que scs ennemis t^cheroient de donner a ce voyage un air 
de disgrace, quuiqiic duns Ic fond, ce soit unc nouvelle marque de confiahce 
et d’amitie du Roi son fr^re pour lui. Le Marquis de Huniley, chef de la 
inaisou de Guurdun, a eie fait Due, et le Marquis de Winsbery aussi; ce der¬ 
nier est de la maison dc Douglas, et grand tr^sorier d’Ecosse. Ce n’est pas unc 
chose <le petite consequence que le Marquis de Huntley, qui est Catholique, 
suit fait Due. > 


Le 11 oi a M Barillon. 

Versailles, 1.^ Decembre, 1684. 
Les raisonnetnens du Sr. Halifax sur la inani^re de gouverner la Nouvelle 
Angletcrre ne nieritent guires la conliance que le Roy d'Angleterre a en luy, 
etjc ne suis pas surpris d’apprendre que le Due d’York en ayt bien fait reuiar- 
quer les consequences au Roy son fr6rc. J’aylicude croire aussy que ce que 
ce Prince doit faire en Ecosse n’apportera aucun changement a I’etat present 
des affairs d’Angleterre, et jc suis bien aise de [sfai'oir] que ce soit plutot unc 
marque dc la conliance du Roy son frtire, qu'un dessein de I’eloigner de ses 
couseils. 


London, December, 1684. 
* Barileon says the Dutchess of P. tells him the King waited till Halifax 
gave him some further pretext for dismissing him, but that he represented to 
them the danger of delay. They had no apprehensions of Halifax's altering 
his conduct, and regaining the King’s confidence. 

M. de Barillon au Roi. 

25 Decembre, 1684, d Londres, 
Le Roi d’Angleterre me paroit aussi mal satisfait que jamais de la conduite 
de M. le Prince d’Orange. M. Zitters lui a donne une lettre de sa part, par la- 

* This is printed from a note in Mr. Fox’s hand writing. 

b 
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quelle il Thssure en tenns g6neraux,: qu’il s’eslitne bien nialheureux d’ayoir 
perdu ses bonnes graces, sachant bien «!avoir rien fait qui dutjui deplaiie., M. 
Zitters a ajoute £l cela, que M. le Prince d’Orange 6toit fort affiige que ses eii- 
ncmis eussent eu le credit de le inettre aussi mal qu’il est dans I’esprit dc sa 
Majeste Britannique, sans qu’il se puisse reprochcr d’avoir rien fait qu’il s^ut 
fetre oppose a sa volonte, ou a ses intentions. Le Roi d’Angleterre in’a lail 
-entendre, quo sa reponse a M. Zitters a 6te, que M. le Prince d’Orange se 
moquoit de lui, aussi bien que dc M. Zitters, cn le chargeaiitde dire dcs clioses, 
qu’il saitn’avoir aucun fondement; que IVI. Ic Prince d’Orangc n’avoit point 
d’eonemis dans sa cour, qui eussent pris soin de lui nuirc, mais que lui-ineine 
avoit fait tout ce qu’il falloit pour cela, s’etant conduit d’une maniere flirt op- 
posce, a ce qu’it devoit, tant ^ I’cgard dcs affaires gencirales qu’a I’egard de M. 
le Due de Monmouth, et dcs autres factieux. M. Zitters a essayfi d’excuser cc 
que M. Ic Prince d’Orangc a fait il I’cgaid de M. Je Due de Monmouth : sa 
Majest6 Britannique s’en est moquee, et lui a dit, que M. le Prince d’Orange 
4toit plus habile que personne, puis qu’il savoit si bien menager un homme, 
dont les desseins ne pouvoient allcr qu’a ctablir une republique en Angletcrrc, 
ou a soutenir des pretentions chimeriques, et qui ne peuvenl renssir sans la 
mine de M. le Prince d’Orange lui-meme. L’intention du Roi d’Angleterre 
ctoit, a cc que j’en puis juger, dc coupe r encore plus court I’cntretien avec M. 
de Zitters, mais cela repugne il son humeiir. M. Ic Due de York a park- 
fort decisivement ir M. Zitters, et ne lui a pas donue lieu de defl'endre la con- 
duite de M. Ic Prince d’Orange. M. Zitters a dit il Milord Sumlerland, que 
M. le Prince d’Orafige vouloit faire tout ce quieioiten son pouvoir pom 
rentrer dans les bonnes graces du Roi d’Angletcrre, et de M. Ic Due de 
York. Qu’il falloit seulement lui faire connoitre ce qu’il devoit faire pour 
cela; Milord Sunderland repondit, que ce n’6toit pas d’ici qu’il devoit at- 
tendre dcs instructions, et qu’il savoit assez, ce qui avoit pit deplaire au Roi 
d’Angleterre dans sa conduite, pour y apporter du changeiiient, s’ilen avoit 
envic. 

.I’ay squ dc M. Je Due d’York,qu’en parlant de tout cola nvee le Roi d’An¬ 
gleterre, et ses ministres les plus confidens. Milord Sunderland avoit dit qu’il 
est dc la dignitc, et de I’interet de sa Majeste Britannique dc laisser M. le 
Prince d’Orange prendre de lui-ineinc le party qu’il jugera apropos, sans lui 
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lien presciire, ni nieme temoigner qu’on atteiulc rieii <Ic lui; qu’apres avoir, 
pendant trois ans> fait tout ce qui ctoit en son pouvoir, contre les iutcrets et les 
desseins du Roi d’Angleterrc, il ne devoit pas croire, que cc qu’il a fait fut rc- 
pare par des complimens; qu’on ue pent marquer i present en qnoi il ponrroii 
leinoigner sa bonne volontc et sonzMe; qu’il faiU peutelrc bcaucoup dc 
temps pour en trouver les occasions ; et que tout ce qu’il peut espercr est, que 
le Roi d’Angleterrc venillebicn considercr qu’clle sera sa conduite a I’avenir; 
que cependant on ne sauroit parler trop peu et trop decisivenient 4 M. Zitters 
sur une telle matiere. Ce sentiment a 6t6 approin6 dc sa Majest6 Pritanniqne, 
et il a ete resolu qu’oii n’ceouteroit pas sculeinent M. Zitters, s’il vouloiten 
purler encore. 

On parlc fort ici depuis deux jours de la sedition arrivee a Brussels, et de la 
mani^rc, dont ellc a ete appaisee par le Marquis de Grave, e’est-a-dire, en-ce- 
dant enti^rement au peuple. Le Roi d’Angleterrc en a parM coniine d’un ex- 
emplc de tres-pernicicuse consequence, et qui porteroit indubitablenient les 
autres villes du I’ays Bas ^ faire la inenie chose, voyant qu’elle demeure iinpunie 
et recoinpensee a Brussels. 


Dipecht de M. Barillon au Roy. 

La lettre quo je me donne I’honneur d’ccrire anjourdhuy a voire Majeste est 
sculeuient pour lui rendre un compte exact de ce qui s’est passe de plus im¬ 
portant j\ la mort du feu Roy d’Anglelcrrc. Sa nialadic, qui coninicn^'a le Lundi 
12 Fevrier au matin, re^ut divers changcincns Ics jours suivans, que'quefois on 
Ic croioit hors de danger, et ensuite il arrivoit quelque accident qui faisoit ju- 
gor que son mal etoit inortel: enfin le Jeudi quinziemc Fevrier, sur Ic midj, je 
Ins averti d’un bon endroit qu’il n’y avoit plus d’esperance, et quo les in^deotns 
ne croioient pas qii'il dut jiasscr la nuit; j’allai aussitbt ajires a Whitehall; M. 
Ic Dued’York avoit donne ordre aux ofliciers qui gardoiciit fa portc de I’anti- 
chambre de me laisscr passer a toute heure; il etoit toujours tians la chambre 
du Roy son fr^re, et en sortoit dc tcins cn terns pour donner les ordre.s sur tout 
cc ()ui se passoit dans la ville ; le bruit se repaudoit plusieurs fois par jour que 
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k Roy etoit mort: d’abordqueje fus arriv^, Monsieur le Dacd’York medh, 
‘‘ Les m^decins croient que le Roy est en un extreme danger; je vous prie 
d’assurer voire maitre qu’il aura toujours en nioi un serviteur fidele et recon- 
noissant.” Je fus jusqu’sl cinq heures dans I’antichambre du Roy d’Angleterre; 
Monsieur le Due d’York me fit entrer plusieurs fois dans la chambrc, et me 
parloit de ce qui se passoit au-dehors, et des assurances qu'on lui doniioit dc 
tous cotes que tout 6loit fort tranquille dans la ville, et qu’il y seroit proclame 
Roy nu moment que le Roy son frfere seroit mort, Je sortis pendant quelque 
terns pour aller a rappartement de Madame de Portsmouth; je la trouvai dans 
une douleur extreme; les m6dccins lui avoient ote toute sorle d’espcrance; 
cependant, au lieu de me parler de sa douleur, et de la [)erte qu’elle etoit sur le 
point de faire, elle entra dans un petit cabinet, et me dit, “ Monsieur I’Ambas- 
sadeur, je m’en vais vous dire le plus grand secret du monde, et il iroit de ma 
tetc si on le savoit: Le Roy d’Angleterre dans le foods de son coeur est Catho- 
lique, mais il est enviroimf^ des 6vesques Protestans, et personne ne lui dit 
I’etat od il est, ni ne lui parle de Dieu; je ne puis plus avec bienseance rentrer 
dans la chambre, outre que la Rcine y est presque toujours; Monsieur le 
Due d’York songe h ses affaires, et en a trop, pour prendre le soin qu’il devroit 
dc la conscience du Roy ; allez lui dire, que je vous ai conjurd de I’avertir qu’il 
songe ^ ce qui se pourra faire pout sauver rime du Roi; il est le mniirc dans 
la chambre ; il pout faire sortir qui il voudra; ne perdez point dc terns, car si 
on difffere tant soil jk'u, il sera trop tard.” 

Je retournai a I’instant trouver Monsieur le Due d’York; jc Ic priai de faire 
semblant d’allerchez la Reinc, qui etoit sortie de la chambrc du Roy, et qu’on 
venoit de saignor, parcequ’elle s’etoit evanouie: la chambre communi(]uc aux 
deux appartemons; je le siiivis ebez la Reinc, et je lui dis ce que Mudamc dc 
Portsmouth m’avoit dit. Il revint comme d’une profonde lethargic, et me dit, 
“ Vous avez raLon; il n’y a pas dc toms a perdre; je hazarderai tout plustot 
que de ne pas faire mon devoir en cette occasion.” Une heure apriis il revint 
me trouver, sous pretextc encore d’allcr cliez la Reihe,et me dit, qu’il avoir parle 
au Roy son frtire, et qu’il I’avoit trouve r^solu de ne point prendre la cene que 
les evesques Protestans le pressoient de recevoir; que cela les avoit fort surpris, 
mais qu’il en demeureroit toujours quelqu’uns d’eux dans sa chambrc, s’il ne 
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prcnoit un pretextc de faire sorlir tout Je mondc, afin de pouvoir parler su Roi 
son friire avec Iibert6, et le disposer k faire ime abjuration fbrmellc de I’h^resie, 
ct k se confessor d uii prestre Catholique. 

Nous agitatnes divers expediens; M. le Due d’York proposa que je deman- 
dasse a parler au Roi son frere, pour lui dire quclcjue chose de secret de la part 
de votre Majeste, et qu’on f<-roit sortir tout le mondc. Je m’offris a le lairc; 
mais je lui reprbsentai qu’oiitre (jnecela causcroit un grand bruit, il ay auroit 
pas d’ajjparcuec de me faire dcineurcr en particulier avec lo Roy d’Anglet('rre 
ct lui seul, asscz longtcins pour ce quo nous avions a faire. La pensee vint cn- 
suitc a M. le Due d’York, de faire venir la Reinc, comme pour dire un dernier 
adieu au Roy, ct lui demander pardon si clle lui avoit desobci en quekiuc 
chose; que lui feroil aussi la meme cerbmonie. Enfin M. le Due d’York se re- 
solut de parku' au Roi son frere devant tout le mondc, mais do faire ensorte que 
personne n’entendroit ee qu’il lui diroit, pareeque cela oteroit tout soup 9 on, et 
on croiroit sculement qu’il lui parleroit d’affaires d’etat, et de oe qu’il vouloit qiii 
fut fait apr^s sa mort; ainsi, sans autre plus grande precaution, le Due d’York 
se pencha k I’orcillc du Roi son frere, apr^s avoir ordonne (pic personne n’ap- 
proclikt; j’etois dans la chainbre, et plus de vingt personnes ii l.a porte, qui 
4toit ouverte, on n’entendoit pas ce que disoit M. Ic Due d’York; mais le Roy 
d’Angleterre disoit de terns en terns fort haut, Oui, de tout nton mur; il faisoit 
quelque foisrepetcr M. le Due d’York ce qu’il disoit, parecqu’il n’eiitcndoit pas 
aisement; cela dura pr^!s d’un quart d’heure; M. le Due d’York sortit encore 
comme pour aller chez la Reinc, ct me dit; “ Le Koy consent que je lui fasse 
venir un prestre ;je n’ose faire venir aucun de ceux de la Duchesse, ils sont trop 
'bounus; envoyez en clicrchcr un vistement.” Jeluidis, queje le ferois de tout 
mon ceeur, mais que je croiois que Ton perdroit trop de terns, et (pie je venois 
de voir tous les pretres de la Reinc dans un cabinet proche de sa chainbre. Il 
me dit, “ Vous avez raison ; il apper^ut en incme terns le Comte de Castclmel- 
hor, qui embrassa avec chaleur la proposition que je lui fis, ct se chargea de 
parler a la Reinc ; il revint a I’instant; et me dit, “ Quand je hazarderois me 
tete en cecy, jc le ferois avec joic, copendant je no s§ais aucun pretre de la Reine 
qui entende I’Anglois, ct qui le parle.” Sur cela nous resolumes d’envoyer ebez le 
Resident de Vciiisc chercher un pietre Anglois; mais pareeque le terns pressoit, 
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le Comle de Ccisielmellior alia oil 4toient les prctres dc la Reine, et y trouva 
parmi eux un prfetre Ecossois, nomme Hudelston, qui aauva le Roi d’Angleterrc 
aprfes la bataille de Vorchester, ct qui a 6t€ exccpt6 par acte du parlcment de 
toutes les loix faites centre les Calholiqucs, et contre les pretres; on lui donna 
une peruque et une casaque pour le deguiser, et le Comte de Castelmclhor Ic 
conduisit a la porle d’un appartement qui repond par un petit degr6 A la cham- 
bre du Roy; M. le Dued’York, que j’avois averti que tout 6toit prest, envoy a 
Cbiffins recevoir et conduire le Sieur Hudelston: ensuite il dit tout haut, 
“ Messieurs, le Roy veut que tout le roonde se retire il la reserve du Comte dc 
Baths, et du Comte de Feversham.” L’un est le premier des gentils-liommcs dc 
la chambre, et Ic second etoit en semaine et servoit actuellemcnt. Les medocins 
entriirent dans un cabinet don t on ferma la porte; et Chiffin amcna le Sieur 
Hudelston : M. Ic Due d’York, on le lui presentant, lui dit, “ Sire, voiei un 
homme qui vous a sauve la vie, ct qui vient cette beurc pour sauver votre 
amc.” Le Roy rtipondit, qu’il soil le bien venu ; ensuite il se confessa avee dc 
grands scnliincns dc demotion ct dc repentir. Le Comte de Castelmclhor avoil 
pris soin de faire instruire Hudelston par un religicux Portugais Carme de- 
chausse, dc cc qu’il avoit a dire au Roi en une telle occasion, parccqnc dc lui- 
memcce n’etoit pasun grand docteur: mais M. le Due d’York m’a dit qu’il 
s’acquilta fort bien dc sa fonction, et qu’il fit formellement promettre au Roi 
d’Angleteri'c, dc se declarer ouvertement Catholique s’il revenoit en sante : eti- 
suite il rc^'ut I’absolution, communw, ct le^ut meme rextreme onction. Tout 
cela dura environ trois quarts d'heure. Chacun sc regardoit dans rantiehambre, 
ct pcrsoiine nc se disoit rien <juc des yeux ct il roreillc. La ])rcscnce dc Mi¬ 
lord Baths ct de Milord Feversham, qui sont I’rotcstans, a un peu rassure les 
evesques; cejK'iidant k s femmes de la Reine, et les autres pretres, ont vii 
tant d’allees ct dc vemu s, (jue je ne pense pas quo le secrett! puisse etre long- 
terns garde. 

Depuis que Ic Roi d’Anglcicrrc euteommunie, il y cut un Icger amendement 
a son mal. II est constant qu’il parloit plus intelligiblcment, et qu’il avoit plus 
de force ; nous esperions dejit que Dieu avoit voulu faire un miracle en le guc- 
rissant; mais les medeeins jugerent que le mal n’etoit point diminue, et que 
le Roy ne passeroit pas la nuit: c( pendant il paroissoit beaucoup plus tranquille. 
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et parloit avec plus dc sens et de connoissance qu’il n’avoit encore fait, depuis 
dix heures du soir jusqu’i huit heures dii matin. II parla plusieurs fois tout haut 
a M. le Due d’York avee des termes pleins de tendresse et d’ainilie ; il lui re- 
commanda deux fois Madame de Portsmouth et le Due de Richemont; il lui 
recommanda aussi tous ses autres eiifans; il ne fit aucutie mention de M. le 
Due de Monmouth, ni cn bion ni en mal: il temoignoit souvent sa confiance 
cn la mis^ricordc de Dieu. L’evesque de Baths et de Vels, qui etoit son predi- 
cateur, faisoit quelques prieres, et lui parloit de Dieu; le Roy d’Angleterremar- 
quoit de la tete «ju’il I’enlcndoit: ect evesque ne s’ingera pas de lui dire rien 
de particulier, ni de lui proposer de faire unc profession de foi; il apprehen- 
doit un refus, et craignoit encore plus, a ce que jc crois, d’irriter M. le Due 
d’York. 

Lc Roy d’Angleterre conserva toute lanuit une enti^re connoissance, ot parla 
de toutes choses avec uii grand ealmc; il demanda d six heures, qu’elle heiire il 
etoit, et dit, Faites ouvrir les rideaux afin que je voye encore le jour; il 
soutt’roit dc grandcs douleurs, et on lc saignu a sept heures dans I’opinion que 
eela adouciroit ses douleurs; il commen§a d huit heures et demic a neplus 
parler que trds-diftieilement; et sur Its dix heures, il n’avoit plus aucune 
connoissance; il inourut a midi sans aucun alTort ni convulsion. Lc nou¬ 
veau Roi se retira d son apartement, et fut reconnu unanimement, et ensuite 
proclaime. 

J’ai cru devoir rendre un comptc cxacte a votre Majesty du detail de cc qui 
s’est pass^ dans cette occasion, ct je m’estime bien houreux (juc Dieu m’ait fait 
^ grace d’y avoir quelque part. Je suis, &e. 


il/. Barilhn au Roi. 


ly Fevrier, 1G85. 

J’iNVORMAi voire Majeste, le sciziemc hier au soir, par un courier exprds, de 
la mort du Roy d’Augleterre, ct que le Due d’York avoit 6te reconnu et pro-, 
clam6 Roi stuis aucun trouble ni opposition. Le nouveau Roi d’Anglcterre 
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alia dans la chambre du conseil, un quart d’heure apr^s la mort du Roi sou 
fr^re. Le Garde des Sccanx d’Angletcrre, le Garde du Sceau Prive, et les deu.x 
Secretaires d’Etat lui remirent les sceaux, qu’il leur rendit ii I’instant, ct dit qu’il 
etablissoit le conseil des mesmes personnes, dont il avoit ete compose, lls pre- 
t^rent tous un nouveau serment; ensuile, sa Majeste Britannique leur dit on 
peu de mots, que la douleur de la perte d’un frfere, ct d’un Roi, pour qui il 
avoit autant de respect et d’amitie, ne lui permettoit pas de leur faire un long 
discours; mais, qu’il se croyoit oblige de leur declarer d’abord, qu’il ne sc ser- 
viroit du pouvoir que Dieu lui avoit donne que pour le maintien des loix 
d’Angleterre, et qu’il ne feroitrien, centre la surete ct la conservation de la reli¬ 
gion Protestante; qu’il apporteroit tous ses soins, pour remplir les devoirs d’un 
bon roi i I’cgard de scs snjets, et de ses jrcuples; et <ju’il s’attendoit aussi que 
ses sujets demeureroient dans robeissanee et la fidelite qu’ils lui doivenl par les 
loi.x divines et humaines. Milord Rochester prit la parole, et demanda a sa 
Majesty Britannique, s’il ne lui plaisoit pas que Ton publi&t une Declaration 
de ce qu’il lui avoit plii de dire. Cela fut resolu, et la Declaration sera 
iinprimee. On donna ensuite les ordres pour la proclamation, ct le conseil 
sc leva pour aller en corps, saluer la Reine regnante; ct ensuite la Reine 
Douairi^re. 


De la tout le conseil alia faire faire la publication en plnsieurs endroits de la 
villede Londres, o^ le Mairc se trouva aussi. Les Pairs d’Angleterrc qui se 
trouverent presens, suivirent le conseil. 1] y avoit quciques troupes ii ebeval, 
qui percedoient, et des compagnies d’infanterie postees en divers endroits, pf)ur 
reprimer le tumulte et le desordre, s’il en fut arrive. Le pcuple fit des accla¬ 
mations ordinaires en pareil cas. II y avoit des gens proposes pour distribuer 
du vin, et boire a la sante du Roi Jacques Second. 

11 n’y a eu encore aucun cliangemcnt dans les charges. Le Roi d’Angleterrc a 
cru d’abord devoir laisscr les choses corome ellcs sont, on n’a m£me encore rien 
chang6 au conseil du cabinet, mais il ne sc tient que pour la forme, et Ic Roi 
d’Anglcterre a des conferences secrettes aven Milord Sunderland, Milord 
Rochester, et Milord Godolphin, oil les choses les plus importantes se resol¬ 
vent. Milord Rochester a plus de part qu’aucun autre a sa confiancc. 11 ne 
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songc plus 4 aller en Irlande ; on croit que ce sera, ou le Comte de Clarendon 
ou le Due de Beaufort. Le Due d’Ormond pourra bicn y demeurer encore 
quelque temps. 

Le Rol d’Angleterre m'a dit qu’il envoyera Milord Churchil incessament 
donner part si Votre Majeste de la mort du Roi son fi cre, et de son aveneinent 
fl iii couronne, et qu’il I’achoisi comme un hoinmfc, qui est deji dans le seeret 
d’une intime liaison avec V. M. II est gcntilliommc de sa cliunibre, et cot en¬ 
voy le regardoit naturellcmcnt, n’envoyant point le Comte de Peterborough, 
qui est le premier gentilhomme do la chambre. 

Sa Majesty Britaniiique alia voir Madame de Portsmouth, une beure aprfes 
£tre proclame,ct lui donna beaucoup d’assuranecs de sa protection, et dfe son 
amitie. Milord Godolfin, et los autres commissaircs des finances, ddmeurent 
dans leur fonclion, mais on croit, que dans quelque temps Milord Koebdsler 
sera Grand Tresorier, et qu’ilajuge lui-niemc, plus sl-propos, de Jaisser etablir 
los affaires avant^que d’avoir ouvcrtemeiit I’administration des finanees. 
Milord Sunderland a aussi beaucoup de part a la confiance du Roi d’Angle- 
terre ; il m’en a parl6 avec beaucoup d’estime, et cotnrne le croyant fort propre 
a le servir dans les desscins qu’il a. Sa Majeste Britannique a pris soin avant et 
depuis la mort du Roi son fr^re, d’etablir une liaison ^iroifc enfre Milord 
Rochester ct Milord Sunderland. Leur amiti6 s’etoit un peu refroidie dans 
les derniers temps : Milord Sunderland, Madame de Portsmouth, et Milord 
Godolfin possedoient seuls toute I’autorite aiipr^s du feu Roi d’Augleterre, 
Milord Rochester, qui leconnoissoit, avoit desir6 d’alleren Irlande, aquoiles 
autres I’avoient servi, pour lui procurer un exil honorable. M. le Due de York 
souffroit avec peine la diminution du credit de Milord Rochester, croyant 
(juc cela rctournoit sur lui. J’ai etc souvent employe a adoueir cc qui se 
passoit. 

Milord Churchil est inform^ de tout tl fond, ct pourra, si V. M. I’a agitable, 
lui dire beaucoup de choses, qu’il est impossible d’expliquer par des Icftre.*;. 
Elies nc sont pas a cette heure fort iinportantes, si cc n’est pour faire 'mieiix* 
connoitre I’etat du dedans de la eour d’Angleterre, presentement. Milord 
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CImrchil a beaucoup depart aux bonnes graces de son maltre, et le choi.v qu*il 
a fait de lui pour I’envoyer a V. M. en est une marque. Je veins a cette heure 
a ce qu’il y a de plus important. 

Les revenus du Hoi d’Angleterre tombent pour la plus grande partie par la 
mort du Roi son fr^re. 11 est persuade que le gouvernement ne se peut soutenir 
avec ce qui lui reste dc revenu, qui ne monlcroit au plus qu a sept cens mille 
livres sterlin. 

II me fit bier au soir entrer dans son cabinet, ct apr^s m’avoir parle de di- 
verses choses du dedans qui ne sont pas de grande importance, il me dit, Vous 
allea peutetre etre surpris, mais j’csp^re que vous vous serez de mon avis quand 
je vousaurai dit mes raisons. J’ai r^solu de convoquer incessamment un par- 
lement, et de I’assembler au mois de Mai. Je publierai en meme terns une de¬ 
claration pour me inaintcnir dans la jouissance des memos revenus qu’avoit le 
Roy mon frere. Sans cette proclamation pour un parlement, je hazarderois 
trop de m’emparer d’abord dc ce qui s’est etabii pendant la vie du feu Roy 
c’est un coup decisif pour moi d’entrer en possession eten jouissance; car dans 
la suite, il me sera bicn plus facile ou d’eloigner le parlement, ou de me main- 
tenir par des autres voycs qui me paroitroient bicn plus convenablcs. Beaucoup 
dc gens diront que je me determine trop promptement a convoquer on parle- 
meni; mais si j’attendois d’avantage, j’en perdrois tout le mdritc. Jc connois les 
Anglois; il ne faut pas leur temoigner de crainte dans les commencemens ; le& 
gens mal-intentionnes auroient forme des cabales pour demander un parle¬ 
ment, et se seroient attire la faveur dc la nation dont ils auroient abu$6 dans la 
suite; jesgai bicn quejc trouverai encore des difficult^s a surmonter; mais 
j’en viendrai a bout, et me mettrai enetat de reconnoitre les obligations infinies 
que j’ai au Roy voti e maitre. 

Je connois en quels embarras le feu Roy mon frtire s’est jett6 quand il s’est 
laisse ebranler sL I'egard de la France : j’emp4cherai bien qu’un parlement ne 
se mele des affaires etrangferes; ct jele s^parerai d^s que je verrai qu’ils feront, 
paroitre aucune mauvaisc voionte. 
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C’esl 4 vous u expliquer au Roi votie luaitre ce quo jc vous dis, afin qu’il ne 
trouve pas 4 redire que j’aie pris si promptement une riisolution si imporfanfc, 
€t sans le consulter, coinme je le dois et le veux f'airc en tout; inais j’aurois 
g&te extrfimement mes affaires, si j’avois differ^ seulement de huit jours, car je 
serois demeure priv6 des revenusque je conserve; et la moindre opposition, de 
la part de ceux qni auroient refuse de payer les droits, m’auroit engage 4 Ics 
lever par force, an lieu que je pretendrai avoir la loy pour moi presente- 
ment; et il me sera Ibrtais^dc reduire ceux qui voudront s'opposer 4 ce 
que je fais. 

Le Roy d'Angleterre a ajoute 4 ccla toutes sortes de protestations de recon- 
noissance et d’attachment pour votre Majeste; il me dit que sans son appui et 
sa protection, il ne pouvoit rien eotreprendre de ce qu’il avoil dans I’esprit en 
faveur des Catholiques; qu’il savoit assez, qu’il ne seroit jamais en sfiretb que 
la liberte de conscience pour eux ne fut enti^rement btablie en Angleterre ; 
que c’est 4 cela 4 quoi il travaillera avec une entiere appliquation d4s qu’il y 
verra de la possibility; que j’avois vu avec quelle facility il avoit y te reconnu 
et proclamy Roy ; que le reste arrivcra de la meme maniyre en se conduisqnt 
avec fcrmety et sagesse. 

Je dis 4 sa Majesty Britannique que je ne prendrois pas le parti derepondre 
sor le ciianip 4 ce qu’il me faisoit I’honneur de me dire; que jc ne pouvois 
jamais douter de la sincerity dc ses sentimeus 4 I’egard de votre Majesty; et 
que je le croiois trop habile et trop sage pour rien faire qui put alterer une liai¬ 
son fondye sur taiil d'experience et de raison; que jc rendrois compte 4 votre 
Majesty de ce qu’il m’avoit dit; et que quand j’y aiirois pensy, je lui dirois li- 
brement mes sentiments, qui ne devoient ^tre d’aucun poids jusques 4 ce que 
je parlasse dc la part de votre Majeste ; que je lui dirois cependant d<; moi- 
niemc, et sans y penser d’avantage, que votre Majesty cst cn un telyiat qii’elle 
n’a rien a desirer pour I’augmentation de sa puissance et de sa grandeur: 
qu’elle a donne des borncs 4 ses conquetes dans le terns qu’elle auroit pu fa- 
cilement les auginenter: que son amitie pour le feu Roi d’Angleterre et pour lui 
4 qui j’avois rhonneur de purler, I’avoit engage 4 soutenir leurs interets et ceux 
dc la Royaute en ce pays-cy; que Dieu avoit beni le.s desseias de votre Majeste 
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par tout; et quej’^lois assort qu’elie anroit une joie sensiWe de son (Elevation 
au gouvernmcnt rfe trois rojaumes; que je ne doutois point que sa conduite ne 
fut toujours conforme ^ cc qu’il dcvoit a sa reputation, et a ses veritables 
rets, qui seront de conserver I’amiti^ tie votre Majesty; et qu’il est juste de se 
rapporter de ses affaires pour le dedans a ce qu’il en jugera lui-mfeme. Je n’ai 
pas cru, Sire, devoir conibattre, sans y avoir pens6 inureoient, une r6solution 
prise, et que ines raisons n’auroient pas fnk dianger : j’ai nv^me estiine 
qu’il 6toit de la dignity de votre Majest^ que je ne parusse pas intitnide d’une 
assemblce de parlement, pour les seuls int^rfits de votre Majest6, quand le Roy 
d’Angleterre temoignen’enricn appr4bender. 

Milord Rochester m’est venu trouver ce matin de la part de sa Majesl4 Bri- 
tannique, pour ni’expliquer plus au long les motif's do la convocation d’un par¬ 
lement; il a ajout6 a tout ceque le Roi d’Angleterrc m’avoitdit, ques’iln’avoit 
pr^venu les requelcs qu’on Ini alloit f'aire, le Garde des Sceaux et le Marquis 
d’Halifax n’auroient pas inr.n(|ue dc Ic presser d’assembler tin parlement; qu’il 
avoit voulu les prevenir, et faire coiinoitre que ce qii’il fait, vient de son pur 
mouvement; que Fa vantage present qti’il tire de cette declaration, est de se 
mettre en possession tin revenu qu’avoit le feu Roy d’Angleterre, aussi bien 
que de sa couionne ; qu’il auroit, eie trop a charge 4 votre Majcsle s’il avoit 
6te ohlig^ de lui demander des secours aussi considerables <)ue ceux dont il 
auroit cu besoiu; que ce qu’il fait ne Fexempte'pas d’avoir recours a votre 
Majeste ; ct qu’il esptire qu’elle voudra bien dans les conimencemens de sou 
r^gne I’aider h en soutenir le poids; que cette nouvelle obligation, jointe u 
tant d’autres, I’engagera encore d'avantage a nc se pas d^pai tir du cbemin, qu’il 
a cru que Ic fen Roy son fr^i'e devoit tenir a I’egard de votre Majeste ; que cc 
sera le moyen de le faire independent du parlement, ct de se mettre en etat de 
se soutenir sans parlement, si on lui refuse la continuation des revenus dont le 
feu Roi jouissoit. 

Milord Rochester n’a obtnis aucune des raisons qu’il a eru propres a me 
convaincre, que votre Majesty n’bnzarde rien en secourant preseutement le 
Roi d’Angleterre d’une somme consid<^rablf; que e’est soutenir son ouvrage, 
et le mettre en etat de ne se jamais denicntir; quo pour lui, il ri’a point change 
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de sentimens, et que son opinion eioit que Ic Roi son maitrc iie se pent bi<;n 
soutenir sans I’aide ot le secours de votre Majesld : quc ce scroit le laisser a la 
inerci de son peuple, et en etat d’etre mine, si votre Majeste ne liii donnoit 
pas de nouvelles marques de son amitie dans une occasion si decisive ; et que 
dc ce commencement dependoit tout le bonheur de son maitrc. 

Je dis a Milord Rochester, qu’il s’etoit passe tant de choses considerables, 
et imprevues, depuis quelques jours, qu’il seroit imprudent a un etranger 
comme moi de vonloir former des jugemens sur ce qui est a faire dans la con* 
joncture pi6scnle; que le mot dc parlement ne me I'aisoit point de peur, que 
jc savois, par experience, qu’ils n’avoient de force qu’autani que leur cn don¬ 
noit unc cabale dc cour, ctunc intelligence a\cc les ministres ; quc jc connoisr 
sois la difl’crcncc du temps passe, a celui-ci, et avee quelle Aaincte le nouveau 
Roi d’Angleterre seroit porte par son naturel t\ couduire les, affaires; que je 
vo^rois bien qu’il est dans une conjonoturc delicate et fort perilleuse; que je 
ne pouvuis cependant qu’appronvcr la resolution prise de se inaintenir dans la 
possession de tout le revenu du Roi d’Anglcterre; quc la con vocation d’un par- 
leincut donneroit beaucoup d’esp6rance aux anciens enuemis de M. Ic Due 
d’\ ork et dc la royaute, qu’ils cinploycroicnt loute sorte d’artifice pour lejetter 
dans des embarras, dont il ne se pourroit tiier ; qu’on ne lui accordcroit rien 
qu’a des conditions fort durcs, et qu’il scroit alors cgulement perillcux de Ics 
accorder, ou de les refuser •, que, cependant, je ne manquerois pas de rendre 
compte ^ V. M. de I’etat des affaires, et ,de ce qui m’a etc dit sur le besoin 
present d’un secours considerable ; qu’autrefois une pareillc demande nuroit 
paru incompatible, avec le dessein d’assembler nn parlement; quc V. M. etoit 
prevenue dc beaucoup d’estime et dc confiaucc pour le Roi d’Angleterre; que 
j'avois fjte asscz heureux pour exccutcr avec quelque succcs les ordres que 
j’avois rc 5 us de V. M. sur son sujcl; qu’il en etoit lueilleur temoin quc per- 
sonne, puisque e’etoit avec lui que j’avois traile pour la conservation du droit de 
M. le Due d’York a la couronne, et pour son retour d’Ecossc, el pour son re- 
tablisscment dans les conseils, et dans la fonction dc I’amiraute ; que j’etois 
fort aisede trailer presentcinent avec un ministre aussi accredite quil etoit au- 
prris d’un grand Roi, dont il a fbumjcur d’etre bcau-fr^re, et que la conduite 
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qu‘il a tenue avec moj pendant qu’il avoit la direction des finances, avoit donn^ 
beaucoup d’estime pour lui i V. M. 

II repondit cela en des termes pleins de respect, ei me dit. Me voil^ en¬ 
core emplojfe ^ vous demander I’argent.' Je ne le ferois pas si hardiment, si 
je ne croyois, que ce sera de I’argent bien employ^, et que le Roi votre maitre 
n’en sauroit faire un meilleur usage; soyez assui'6 que vos ennemis, et ceux du 
Roi mon maitre seroient fort aises que I’on ne fit rien de considerable en France 
pour lui en une occasion comme celle-ci. Representez bien au Roi votre 
maitre la consequence dc mettre le mien en 6tat de n’avoir besoin que de 
son ainitie, et de ne pas dependre de ses sujets, ensorte qu’ils puissent lui don* 
ner la loi. 

Voila, Sire, le recit exact dc ce qui s’est pass6 ici jusqu’k aujourdhui. Je ne 
serai pas assez hardi poor former des jugemeus certains sur I’avenir. I’Angle- 
terre est sujette a trop dc revolutions, et si de trop grands changements, pour 
pouvoir predire ce qui arrivera. 11 me paroit, par tout ce que jepuis pen^trer, 
que les factieux n’ont pas abandonn4 leur desscins, et que les esprits ne sont 
pas revenus de leur aversion pour la Religion Catholique. Ceux qui ont of¬ 
fense M. le Due d’York, et qui font voulu perdre, croient, qu’il s’en souviendra 
toujours, et qu’il ne leur pardoniiera pas; cependant tout paroit calme, et e’est 
un grand avantage pour sa Majeste Britannique, que d’entrer paisiblement on 
possession de sa couronoe, et des revenus, qui sont necessaires pour la sou- 
tenir. L’utilite presente qu’on pent tirer de la convocation d^un parlement, 
e’est que cela coniiendra ceux mSnics qui ont des dessins de brouiller, parce- 
qu’ils croiront en avoir un pretexte plus plausible quand le parlement sera as¬ 
semble. Si j’ose -dire mon avis a V. M. je crois qu’elle commencera par des 
temoigoages d’amitie et de confiance au Roi d’Angleterre. 

J'attensde jour a autre une lettre de change de 50,000 livres, qui,jointeil 
une autre de pareille somme, qui est d^jil ici, me mettra en elat de faire un 
payement de cent oiiile francs: je ne le ferai pourtant point sans un ordre ex- 
pr^s, etje ferai easortequ’oQ approuvera ici q\)e je ne me dispense pas des 
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regies dans un temps auquel rien ne paroit qui puisse troubler le Roi d’Anglc- 
terrc. 

Je me donnerai Thonneur par le premier ordinaire de rendre comple a V. M. 
de I’eftet qu’aura produit le bruit de la convocation d’un parlement. J’essayerai 
de p6netrer less desseins des ministres, et les divers motifs de chacun d’eux. 
Ils ont et6 bien aiscs d’avoir seuls part k la resolution d’assembler un parlement, 
mais rcntrcprise de se saisir des douanes et des revenus de I’excise, qui dc- 
vroient flair par la mort du feu Roi d’Angleterre, causcra une gran de rumcur, 
et fera juger aux plus senses, que le Roi d’Aiigleterre veutplaider les mains 
garnies, Jen’obmettrai aucun soin pour etre bien informe de tout, afln que 
V. M. me commande ce qui sera de son service. Si ellc juge a-propos, de 
faire promptement passer ici une somme considerable, je ne donnerai pas 
d’avantage pour cela, et ne ferai rien de mon chef^ a moins que jc ne visse une 
rebellion form6e, et qu’il fut d’une absolue n6cessite de fournir un prompt se- 
cours au Roi d’Angleterre. 

II est, autant queje le puis juger, fort important que V. M. vcuille bien ap- 
prouver des facilites sur I’affaire de rordonnance, qui defend aux vaisseaux An- 
glois de transporter des marchandises des G6nois. Je ferai le meilleur usage 
qu’il me sera possible des ordres, que j’attens de V. M. sur cela. La depfeche 
du 9e. Fevrier de M. le Marquis de Croissy a dej^ pourduit un triis-bon effet. 
Si les ordres queje recevrai nc sont pas suftisans pour accommoder I’affaire S. 
I’enti^re satisfaction de sa Majest6 Britannique, j’attendrai que V. M. ait ete 
inform4e de tout ce qui est arriv6, et je trouverai bien moyen de gagner du 
temps, jusqu’a ce quej’aye re 5 u denouveaux ordres. V. M.juge assez, qu’il 
est de consequence q«e le r^gne du Roi d’Angleterre ne commence pas par 
une mesintelligence entre V. M. et lui. Le fonds de I’aflairc nc subsiste plus, 
puigque les Genois se sont sounds i tout ce qui V. M. leur a prescrit. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre m’a dit ce soir, Je vous ay envoy^ Milord Rochester, 
et je n’ai point fiut de difficulte d’exposer au Roi votre maitre le besoin que 
j’ai de son assistance; vous savez en quel 4tat je me trouve, et combien la 
conjoncture est importante pour nioi. II m’a dit ensuite, que par les derniere 
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lettres de Bruxelles, on y attendoit M. le Due de Monmouth, et quo Fambas- 
sadeur d’Espagne lui avoit demande cc matin de quelle mani^re il desiroil 
qu’on traitCvt avec M. le Due de Monmouth: qu’il lui avoit repondu, que tout 
le irionde savoit la conduite qu’a tenue M. le Due de Monmouth s6n 6gard, 
et que ce n’etoit pas i lui ^ rien conseiller sur ce que le Roi d’Espagne, ou ses 
ministres, croient devoir faire; qu’ils’ avoient leura ordres, ou qu’ils en recev- 
loient de nouveaux, et que c’^toit tl eux de juger ce qui convient au service, et 
a la dignile de leur maitre. On a arrest^ a Douvres un domestique fort confi¬ 
dent de M.le Due de Monmouth, qui s’appelle Jean Guibring; il venoit de 
Flandres: il en 6toit parti avant la maladie dn feu Roi d’Angleterre; on croil 
pourtant d6eouvrir quelque chose par lui. Le Roy d’Angleterre m’a charge ce 
soir d’une lettre de sa main pour V. M. 

Je suis avec le profond respect que je dois, &c. 

19 Fmier, 1685. BARILLON. 


Lc Roi a M. Barillon. 


so Fevrier, 1685. 

M oNsiEtjR BahiLlon, VOS deux lettres dcs 12, 17, ib# de ce mois m’ont ctes 
rendues par le courier que vous m’avez depcchc, et 5*ay appris avec tftoime- 
ment et un deplaisir bien sensible la mort si subite du Roi d’Angleterre; cc n’a 
pas ete ndanmoins one petite consolation pour moi, d’etre informe par ces 
monies lettres, de tuutcs les graces que .Dieu afaites a ce prince sur la fin de ses 
jours, etdu bonheur qu’il a eu d’en profiler si dignemcnl. 

[On tiendra cependant fort secret de mapart tout cc que s'est passe dans ses 
demiers moments.'] 

Jo vous addresse la lettre que j’^cris de mamain au Roi son fr^re, et vous nc 
aurioz trop lui exprimer en la lui relidant de roa part, combien je m’inleressc 
d tout ce qui le touche, et le plaisir que je me ferai tousjours de procurer ses 
avantages et sa satisfaction. 
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Obiscrvcz bien quelle estla disposition presente des esprits tant ^ la cour, oi 
vous etes, que dans la villc de Londres, et k la cainpagnc; quel mouvement 
se donnent les cabaies opposees a I’autorit^ royale, et a Religion Catholique; 
quelles sent les intrigues du Prince d’Orange et du Due dc Monmouth ; qui 
en sont les principaux promoteurs; si leurs factions sont puissantes; quelles 
inesures prend le Due d’York. 

[Quelle pent etre la force du party Catholique en Angleterre.'] 

Sur le fait de la religion, s’il pretend faire une proclamation, qui donne 1« 
libre exercise a chaquej religion, et par consequent aux Catholiques ? S’il ne 
fera pas metlre en liberte les Seigneurs Catholiques detenus dans la Tour; a 
qui le dit Roi distribuera les principalcs charges; quelles mesures il prend pour 
s’assurer des ports de mer, et places les plus importante^; s’il peut se conficr 
aux troupes entretenucs aux d^pens de la couronne; si les principaux com- 
inandans sont fort attaches u ses intcrets; qui sont ceux dont il se doit defier, 
on sur qui il pent faire un fondeur certain ? 

[Quel changemenl il fait parmi les ojficicrs des dites troupes; quel est le fonds, 
qit'il a pour les entretenir.] 

Aiusi appli(}ucz vous a etre parfaitement informe, etil me rendre un compte 
exact de tons les moyens, qu’a le dit Roi de maintenir son autorite, et de tout 
ce qu’ildoit apprehender, ensorte que je puisse etre bien averti, et je formerai 
mes resolutions sur vos avis. 

Comme je suis tres-satisfait de la conduite que le Comte de Sunderland a 
lenue, depuis qu’il est rentre dans radministration des alfaires, vous devea lui 
rendre aupres du Roi d’Angleterrc tous les bons offices qui dependront de vous, 
et meme faire connoitre, si vous le Jugez n^cessaire, que sa conservation me 
sera tris-agrcable. Vouspouvez aussi assurer la Duchesse de Portsmouth de 
la continuation de ma protection. 

Je viens de donner ordre qu’on vous fasse remettre presentement par lettres 
dc change jusqu’a la sommedecinq cens mille livres, afin que vous puissiez 
assistcr le Roi d'Angleterre, selon les plus pressants besoins qu’il en })ourra 

d 
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avoir dans le commencement de son gouvernement, m'assurant que vous vous 
conduirez en cela, avec toute la prudence n^cessaire pour rendre ce secours Ic 
plus utile qu’il le pourra, au bien de ses affaires, et le lui faire consid6rer comme 
une preuve la plus essentielle de mon amitie, qui va au-devant de ce qui lui 
peut ^tre necessaire dans la conjoncture pr6sente. 

Je ne doute pas, qu’il ne soil assez port6, par son propre inter6t, ^ emp^cher 
que le Prince d’Orange, ou le Due de Monmouth, ne passent en Angleterre; 
mais si, contre mon opinion, il vous paroissoit dispose d y consentir, vous ne 
sauriez trop lui representer, combien il lui importe de prendre de bonnes me- 
sures, pour einpfechcr qu’ils ne puissent y aborder, et se joindre aux cabales 
opposees a rafferinissement de son autorite. £n un mot, les desseins du Prince 
d'Orange non seulemcnt sont incomp alibles avec la surete de sa personne et 
de son etal, mais aussi avec ics liaisons qui peuvent s’entretenir avec les Rois 
de France et d’Angletcrre. 

Je re^ois encore presentement par la voye de Londres, vos lettres de 12, 14, 
et l;>c. qui m’inforraent principalement des circoustances de la maladie et dc 
la mort ilu feu Roi d’Angleterre; et comme elles me font voir aussi que la fer- 
meture des ports n’avoit 6te ordonnee qu’afin d’empcchcr que le Prince 
d’Orange ou le Due de Monmouth ne prissent pr6textc de la maladie du feu 
Roi pour passer en Angleterre, je ne doute pas que le Roi 4 present regnant 
ne prenne encore plus de soin a empecher qu’aucun d’eux u’y aille susciier de 
nouveaux troubles contre son gouvernement; et il ne pourroit point sc rclacher 
sur cette precaution sans se faire un prejudice considerable, et s’cxposer d de 
grands perils. 

Dans I’etat present des affaires d’Angletcrre, je n’ay pas cru pouvoir charger 
Milord d’Aran d’une lettre pour le Roi, d’autant plus, que cclle que je lui ay 
ccritc sur notre affliction commune, et sur son avencment a la couionne, 6toit 
meme contre I’usage, et que ce n’etoit que ptir un pnr motif d’aniitic, quo j’ay 
passe par-dessus les regies, qui m’auroient obligd d’attendre qu’on in’auroit 
fait part de ce changement; e’est [tourquoi je desire, que vous iuforinie/ le 
Roi de la raison pour la queile je n’ai pus donue des lettres au Milord; et 
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qu’au surplus vous lui reiidiez tous les boiis offices quc vous pourrez, pour lui 
procurer auprtis du nouveau Roi tous les avantages qui lui peuvent convenir, 
le regardant comme une j)ersonne qui a tousjours fait paroitre tout I’attache- 
ment pour le service du Roi, que lui pouvoit permettre le zdle qu’il avoit 
pour le feu Roi d’Aiigleterre, et qu’il continuera d’avoir pour le Roi d’si- 
piesent. 

Je nc reponds point aux articlesde votre lettre qui regardent les plaintes que 
font les Anglois au sujet de quelques vaisseaux de cette nation qui ont cte pris 
ct ainenes i Toulon ; car je m’assure que les ordres que j’ai donnes pour les 
faire relaclicr, ct tout cc que je vous ai ecrit, aura plcinement satisfait le Roi 
d’Anglcterre, ct fait cesser lout sujet de plainte de ses sujets. 


Lc Roi a M. Bai'illon. 


2(i Fevrier, 1C85. 

M ONsiEUR Barillon, votrc second courier m’a rendu vos lettres des 18 et 
igr dc ce mois, dont la premic^rc m’informe cxaclement dc tout ce qui s’est 
passe dc plus considerable pendant les quatres jours de la maladic du feu Roi 
d’Anglctcrre, ot I’autre, de la r6solution qu'a prise le Roi d’lVprescnt de con- 
voquer un nouveau parlcment, et de I’assemblcr dans le mois dc Mars proebain. 
Je n’avois rien a desircr sur le premier point, a quoi vous n’ayez pleineineht 
satisfait; je vous dirai aussi, qu’apr^s avoir donne des marques particulieres 
au Roi d’Anglcterre, de la part que je prenois d sa douleur, je I’ai temoigne 
aussi publiquement, en faisant cesser d’abord dans ma cour les divertissements 
dc bal etd’opera, ot en prenaut ensuite le deuil, quc j’ai rfisolu de porter aussi 
long-terns que Ic feu Roi I’a garde pour la mort de la feue Reine mon epouse. 

Vous avez vu par madepeclie du 20e dc ce mois, que j’ai prevenu la demande 
qui vous a etc faile par le Roi d’Angleterre d’un secours d’argent, ct que vous 
etes prtsentement eu etat dc le faire au-dela de ce qu’il pouvoit esperer. J’ap- 
prouve aussi la resolution qu’il a prise dc convo(iucr un nouveau parleiuenl.pour 
Tasscmbler au mois de Mars, et les raisons sur lesquclles il se fonde me per- 
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suatlent qu’il ne pouvoit pas j)rendre, un meillcur parli, ayant d’ailleurs trop 
bonne opinion des sa sagesse, pour doutcr qu’il puisse rien urriver qui soil ca¬ 
pable de le detacher des liaisons qu’il a prises avec moi. 

Comme IcSicur D’Avaux m’ecrit que le Due de Monmouth est parti de la 
Haye la nuit du 20«. fort secretement, pour passer en Angleterre, je m’assurc 
que j’apprendrai par vos premi{!res lettres quelles niesures aura prises la Cour 
oii vous etes pour s’opposer aux desseins que peut avoir ce Due, et que vous 
me pourrez donner en memes temps une partie des eclaircissements que je 
vous ai demandes par ma depeche du 20e, y ayant bien de I’apparence quo les 
cabales du Prince d’Orangeet du Due de Monmouth ne demeureront pas sans 
action dans ce commencement de riigne, et qu’il pourroit aussi etre trouble 
par les differentes sectes, qui ont int6r6t d’empecher r6tablissement de notre 
religion. 

J’ai fait choix du Marechal de Lorge pour aller faire compliment an 
Roi d’Anglcterre sur son avdnement a la couronne, et sur la mort du feu 
Roy son frere. Je ne puis pas douter que la cour oil vous etes ne sdit satis- 
faite de ce que je vous ai mande par ma depfeche du 12^ et par la prece- 
dente, au sujet des vaisscaux Anglois qui font leur commerce avec la ville 
de Genes, et j’aydonne ordre que le dernier, qui a ete envoye S. Toulon soit 
relach6, et qu’^ I’avcnir il n’y en ait aucun qui soit d4tourn6 de sa route, cn- 
aorte qu’aussitot que mes ordres auront pu etre rendus 4 ceux qui comman- 
dent mes vaisseaux, il n’arrivera plus rien qui puisse donner sujet de plaintc 
aux Anglois. 

Je vous envoye une lettre pour la Duchesse dc Portsmouth, et vous pou- 
vez lui confirmer, en la lui rendant, les assurances que je lui donne de ma 
protection. 
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M. Barillon au Roi, 


2G Fnrier, 1685. 

JE ro5us avant hier la depf;che de votre Majestc du 20 de ce mois, par le re- 
tour du courier que j’avois depech6; j’allai a I’instant trouver leRoi d’Anglc- 
terre; jc lui donnai la lettre de la main de votre Majest6, quil edt la bonte de 
me faire lire; il me parut rccevoiravcc une enti^rc sensibilite Ics temoignages 
de I’amiti^ de votre Majeste ; jc crus n’en devoir pas faire ii deux fois, et ne 
pas differer a rinlbrmer du soin que votre Majeste avoiteu, d’assembler en si 
pen de terns des lettres de change pour la somme do cinq cent mille livres, et 
de me les envoyer afin que j’en piiisse faire I’usage qui conviendroit a son ser¬ 
vice. Ce Prince ffu extremement siirpris, et me dit, Ics lannesaux yeux, “ II 
n’appartient (ju’au Roi votre maitre d’agir d’une manicre si noble et si pieine de 
bonte pour inoi; jc vous avoue, que jc suis plus sensible a ce qu’il fait en cela, 
qu’ i tout ce qui peut arriver dans la suite de ma vie; car jc vois clairement 
le fonds de son cecur, et combien il a envie que mes affaires prospiircnt; 
il a etc au-devant de ce quo je pouvois desircr, et a prevenu mes besoins ; 
je nc saurois jamais reconnoitre asscz im tel precede; tcinoignez lui ma 
rcconnoissauce, et soiez garant de Vattachement qui j’aurai toute ma vie 
pour lui.” 

Jc ne saurois. Sire, exprimer quelle joie eutce Prince de voir une si prompte 
et si solide manjue de I’amitie de votre Majeste, et la promptitude avec la 
quelle votre Majeste avoit envoye une somme aussi considerable. Je lui dis, 
que pour nc rien derober a ce qu’il devoit ^ votre Majeste, je lui avouerois 
franchement, que dans le trouble ou je me trouvois au moment de la mort du feu 
Roi d’Anglctcrre, je n’avois songe qu’a depechcrim courier pour en informer 
votre Majcst6,et que jc nclui avois pas represente combien il importoit de lui 
envoyer un prompt sccours; que si en cela j’avois fait un maiiqucmcnt, il etoit 
bien repare par ce que votre Majeste a fait. Le Roy d’Angleterre m interrom- 
pit, et dit, qu’il ne pouvoit assez admirer la prevoyaiicc de votre Majeste, et le 
soin deluidonner si promptement une marque si esscntiellc Jc son nmitie; quo 
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votre Majeste n’y seroil point trompee ; et qu’il se souviendroit dc ce qu'ellc 
faisoit pour lui affermir la couronne sur sa tete. 

Des que je fus sorti, il s’cnferma avec Milord Rochester, Milord Sunder¬ 
land, et Milord Godolfin, et leur conta ce que je lui avois dit de la part dc 
Totre Majeste, en des terraes qui ajoutent encore a ceux dont il s’etoit servi 
avec moi. Ils vinrent Tun apr^s I’autre me dire a I’orcille que j’avois doiine la 
vie au Roi leur maitre, et que quoiqu’il se tint assure de I’amitie de votre Ma¬ 
jeste, cetle dernitire preuve, don nee si !\-propos, I’obligeoit au-dela de tout ce 
qu’on pouvoit croire. 

Je m’atlcndois bien, que ce que votre Majeste afait, produiruit un bon effet, 
mais je ne croiois pas en recevuir tant de leinoignages de reconnoissance, 
et je vois par la, que pent etre avoit-on voulu inspircr au Roi d’Angleterrc 
quelque crainte que votre Alajesie ne feroit pas de grands efforts pour le 
soutenir. Je dis pourtant cela de moi-meme, car j’ai vu dans tons les 
discours de sa Majeste Britannique une grande confiance et I'amitic de votre 
Majesty. 

Je dois lui rendre compte de ce qui s’etoit passe la veille ; j’eus une con¬ 
ference avee les trois ministres. Milord Rochester, comme president du con- 
seil, m’expliqua en peu de motsce qu’ils avoient en charge du Roi leur inaitro 
de me dire, qui se terminoit ^ representer a votre Majeste le besoin de ses af¬ 
faires, et combien il lui importoit d’etre secouru dans le commencement de 
son regne. 

Milord Rochester entra ensuite dans la discussion du traite fait .v c le feu 
Roi d’Angleterrc; nous convinmes de tout, meme de ce qui restoit pour le 
paifuit payement dc trois anndcs de subside echiics. Milord Rochester dit 
qu’il y avoit eu toujours entre lui et moi un differend sur ce comptc, en ce 
qu’il s’^toit attendu, et avoit cru, que votre Majest^ donneroit deux millions 
par an, pendant trois ans; qu’il 6toit vrai que j’avois dit de mon cotti, que je 
n’avois jamais eu pouvoir de promeltre que quinze cent mille livres pour 
chacMiie des deux deroiers annees; que cette difficult^ n’avoit pas 6t6 ter- 
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minee; et que Ton n’avoit pas meine parle de la cjuatrieine ann4e, qui cst 
presqii’echiic, parcecju’on ne prevoyoit pas qiievotre Majeste cut voulu cliscon- 
tinucr un subside au feu Koy d’Aiigleterre, dorit la coiiduite en tout etoit si 
agreable a votrc Maj^ste, et s’etoit si peu dementie cii loutes occasions. Je 
repondis a ccl.i. que je ne prendrois pas le parti derien eontesier sur dcs ina- 
ti^res de fait, a moins qu’elles ne fussent enlierement constantes; que je 
n’avois pu excf^dcr mes pouvoirs, et que je ne I’avois pas fait; ninsi' qu’il n’y 
avoit qu’ a s’en tcnir a cc dont nous etions convcnus ; et que je ne l.aisserois 
pas de represcnler a, votrc Majcstc tout ce qui s’etoit dit par eux, afin qu’elie 
vit ce qu’elie jugcroit convcnabic a son service, et au bien des affaires du Hoy 
d’Anglcierre. 

Milord Rocbeslcr finit en disant, Nous n’avons jamais eu de contestation. 
Monsieur I’Aiubassadeur et inoi; car eomme ec que Ic Roy son maitre a fourni, 
etoii line gratification sans conditions,je n’etois pas en droit de disputcr sur le 
plus oil Ic moins; je crois pourtant, que ce que nous avons fait ensemble a 
ctf- pour le service des deux Roys, et que I’un et I’aiitre ne s’en sont pas mal 
trouv6s : il ajouta que son sentiment etoit de traiter encore de la meme lua- 
nicre, et d’etablir une confiance etune liaison pareille accllc qui a dtja si bien 
reussi. Je convins de cc qu’il avoit avarice; j’y ajoutai que ([uoique le feu Roi 
d’Anglctcrre ne sc fut pas obligfi formellement ^ renoncer a son traile avec 
I’Espagne il avoit iicanmoins tenu sur ccla la conduite qu’on en devoit attcu- 
dre; que le Roy d’ a-present etoit encore plus fibre; et qu’il n’etoit en aucim 
fagon du monde oblige a ce traite, de re.vccutionduqucl le Roy son fr^re avoit 
juge etre suHisamment dispense. Les trois ministres conviurent de ce que je 
disois, et me dircut, que le Roy leur maitre se teiioit entii^rement degage de 
I’obligation, ou etoit entre Ic feu Roy, quelque legerc qu’elie fut. 

Je promis d’ecrirc avotre Majest6 cfficaceinent pour favoriser la demande 
que devoit faire Milord Churchil a votre Majeste, d’un secoiirs present ct con¬ 
siderable. Nous e&mes hier une autre conference par ordre de sa Majeste 
Britannique, mais il ne fut plus question dc rien de ce qui avoit ete traite dans 
la pr6c6dente. Les ministres s’efl’orcerent, I’un apr^s I’autre, de me faire en¬ 
tendre, qu’ils ne croioient plus devoir ni capituler ni discuterlesintcrets du 
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Roy leur maltre avec moi; que votre Majesle les avoit mis en etat de ne rieii 
dire; etqu’un proc6d6 si franc et si genereux de sa part avi it oblige Ic Roy 
leur maitre i leur donner ordre de me temoigner sa reconnoissance, et de 
me prier de la representor u votre Majeste telle qu’il la ressent; quo Milord 
Churchil n’avoit autre charge que de reracrcier votre Majeste, et que pour 
Ic surplus, on se remettoit a ce que je connoissois do I’etat dcs aflaires 
pour porter votre Majeste a faire ce qu’il lui pluiroit, jugeant que Ton nc 
devoit lien demander h un Prince qui a prevenu ce qu’on pouvoit attendre 
dc lui. 

Lc Roy d’Angletcrre me parla hicr plusicurs fois, et me dit, qu’il estpenetre 
de reconnoissance, ct qu’il se croit en 6tat dc ne ricn craindre, etant assure 
comme il I’est de I’amitie de votre Majeste. Je me suis peut-etre trop etendu 
sur tout cela, mais il est, ce me seinble, ii-propos, que votre Maje.ste conuois.se 
combien sa Majeste Britannique et ses ministres out et6 sensibles ii ce quo 
votre Majeste a fait. Je n’ai point encore donne d’argent; il faut queiques 
jours pour I’echeance des lettres de change, dont on nc veut [las meme que je 
presse trop le payement, pour ne pas faire soup§onncr a la Bourse ce (]ui se 
passe; ainsi je recevrai encore des ordres dc votre Majeste, avant que je sols 
en ^-tat de faire aucun payement eonsiderable. Il ne me paroit pas merae 
qu’oii ait aucune inquietude icy de toucher de I’argent; on sc fie tellemcnt a 
votre Majeste, que Ton croit I’argent aussi bien. chez moi que s’il etoit a 
Whitehall. Je suis peut-etre trompe, mais je ne pense pas que votre Ma¬ 
jeste pui.sse rien faire qui lui soit de plus grande utilite potir I’avenir, 
que d’avoir prevenu ce que Ton pouvoit desirer en unc occasion si im- 
portante. 

Sa Majcst6 Britannique me dit encore hier au soir, “ Je ne regarde pas 
I’etat oii je suis, mais I’etat od je pouvois £*lre. Tout est paisible en An- 
gleterre et en Ecossc; mais le Roy votre maitre m’a seeouru dans uu terns 
qu’il ne pouvoit savoir s’il y auroit une s6dilion k Londres, et si je n’en serois 
pas chass6.” 

Le Roi d’Angleterre fut hier publiquement a la messe dans unc petite cha- 
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pelle dc la Reiiie sa Icminc, dont la porU; iHoit oiivcrte; ccia a fait parlcr Ic 
mundc fort ouvertciuent. II iiu; dit iin jour auparavant, qu’il falloit cjue cliacun 
agit bi;lon son sens, ct confonnemont il son teinpcrainc-tit; qu’une dissimulation 
dc sa religion ctoit opposee i'l sa niani^re d’agir; quo les mal-intcutionncs au- 
roient pris avantage de saerainte,s’ilenavoit tcinoigne; qiicquandil hazarderoit 
<juel(jue cliost- en ccla, il sc croyoit oblige cn c<}nscicncc <lc prolcsscr ouvcrle- 
uu'iit sa religion; qu'il cro 3 ’oit (pie Dicu n’avoit pas permis quo le Roy son 
frt!rc pul faire une profession publiipie de sa religion, qu’un peu avant sa mort, 
parccipi’il avoit trop craint dc sc montrer aux yeux des lioinines tel qu’il etoit, 
ct que cependant il I’avoit pu faire cn divcrscs rencontres, sans aucun peril; 
(pi’il cspcrc, que Dieu le protegera, et puisque V. M. le veul soutenir, et lui te- 
uioigner line amitie si sincere, il nc croit pas avoir ricn a craindre. 

Cc J’riiice ni’cxpliqua a fonds son dessein a I’t'gard des Catboliques, qui esi 
dc les ('tablir dans une entiiyrc liberte dc conscience ot d’exercicc dc la Reli¬ 
gion ; c’csl ce (pii ne si‘ pent qu’avec du temps, et cn condiiisant pcu-a-peii les 
alfaircs a ce but. Le plan dc sa Majeste Britannique est d’y parvenir par le se- 
cours et I’assistaiiec dii parti (*pisco[)al, qu’il regarde coiume Ic parti royal, et 
jc ne vois pas (pic son dessein [)uis.se aller a favoriser les Nonconlbnnistes et les 
I’resbiti'liens, qu’il regarde cornme dc vrais republicains. 

Ce projet doit etre aceotnpagne de beaucoiip de pnuU'nce, et reeevra d(' 
grandes oppositions dans la suite. Preseutcini'nt on ne sail ricn sur cela, que 
eeque le feu Koi d’Angleterre avoit dfjA. rt-solu, eVst-a-dire, que tous les Ca- 
tlioliqiu's sortiront des prisons, et on fora des defenses expresses a tous Icsjuges 
de les poursuivre ny iiupiietcr: e’est ce qui est rcsolu, et qui sera ex(;cute avec 
fcnucti'. 11 n’y a plus aucuns Seigneurs prisonniers k la Tour. 

Le bruit est fort repandn ici que 1<; feu Roi d’Angleterrc est niort Catho- 
Ikpie; on cn public nivme beaucoup de circimstances, et sa Vlajcsti- Britan- 
ni(pie ne se met pas en peine de les detvuire; son ojiinion est, qu’on Ic sauroit 
bliimcr d’avoir aidi' le Roy son frt're a niourir dans la religion dont lui-m&me 
fait line profession onverte. Cependant, la luemoirc du feu Roi d’Angleterrc 
est decbirec sur cela par les Rroti'stans /.('•If-s, qui lui reproclienl, comme une 
iroinpcric, d’avoir fait unc profession onverte d’unc religion qn’il n’avoit 
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pas (Ians Ic coeur: quclqucs-nns disoul, qn’il a etd* obsodd- par son (loro 
dans sa maladic, et force a sc declarer Catliolupic Uoinain. Los plus 
I’acticux soulieiineut qu’oii voit elaireinent a present qu’ii y a eu un coni- 
plol do Pa[)istes, (jiic le fen Itoi d’Angleterre on (Itoit, anssi Lion (pio lo 
Dnc d’York, el quo les soui) 50 iis qu’on a ciis sur cela soul eiuierenieiil 
confinnes. 

Lo corps du feu Roi d’Atiglou^rrc fut avant lilcr porte a WY'siiniiislor, el oii- 
terro sails coreinonio le soir; Ions les [lairs et les olliciors do la niai.-,uii y eloicu:. 
ils ronipironi sur la Ibsse lours batons, el les marques do lour cliarge; bier nialiii 
sa Majesti' IJritaiiuicjne a coiiiinue tons ceux (pii possecloieiil des eliargesdoni 
il n’y avoil point pareilies dans la sienne lorsiju’il eloit DiicdA ork, c esi-a-d.ie. 
cellos do (jiand Maitro, de (irand Cbainbcllan, do Tresorier do la Maison, di- 
Coutrollcur, do Vico Chainbellan, et d’autres olbciers (pd out une espece de 
jurisdiction, Co n’est pas la ineiiie chose ii I'cigard des (ientilbonnnos de la 
Chambre, de Grand Eeuyor, cl de Mairre do la Gardorobe; on croii (ju’ii 
on pourvoira ceux qui (itoient a lui. La confirmation des oftioiors do la 
Maison est assoz apjirouvec du monde. Elle n’est pourtant (jiie pour un 
temps, ot il y cn a ptiruii eux, on je me trouipo, qui ne serotil pas loiijcuin 
conserves. 


Milord Sunderland a etc fort sensible il ccqito jo lui iii dit de I’ordrc quo 
j avois de rappuyor aujiresdu Roi son maitro, s’d cn avoil bosoin. 

Madame do l*ortstnoutb osl cn inquietude du traitement qu’ello rooevra ii i 
sur ses affaires. Cc quo je Jiii ai dit de la continuation do la [uolection de V. .M. 
lui a doniu: la soule consolation qu’elle ail cue depuis la mort du feu Uoi d’An- 
gletcrrc. 

Milord Roebester a ('to declart; aujourdhui Grand Tresorier, et a jiris le ba¬ 
ton. Sa Majest^i Rritannique me I’avoit dit il y ti deux jours, et (ju’d donneruit, 
oomineil a aussi fait aujourdhui, ki charge do Cbambellan dela Reinc sa foinine 
a Milord Godolfin, Ic voulant conserver, aussi bicn quo Milord .Sunderland, 
dans sa plus etroite confiance. Ils ont dresse tous trois ensemble I’instrucfion dt- 
Milord Churebil, qui est parti cematin. Ils m’ont dit quo toule I’instruction sc 
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torminoit a remcrcior V.M. ot a lui fairo bion comprendrc la rcconnoissancc tin 
Iloi Icur mattrcjdecf: (|iu.‘ V. M. a ete, do sou pur inouveiuciit, au-dcvantde ce 
<ju’on pourroit lui dcniaudor. 

On avoit dit a la Cour, quo los finances dcmcurcroicnt entre Ics mains 
dos comniissaires, jiisquc a rasseinbloe du [)arknicnt; mais le Uoi d’Anglc- 
terro iic I’a pus jugc a-pro[)o.s. II y en avoit parmi cu.x, dont la conduile 
j)as.sta; lui avoit fia t ddplu, ct il a cstimd qiie les affaires ne se pourroient 
soutciiir que par uu homme accroditc et autorisc comnio Ic sera Milord 
Rochester. 

Los iK)uv(;lles d’Ecosse portent quo la proclamation s'est faite a Edinbourg 
tivec uu grand coneours de peuple, et sans aucunc difficulte. Lamoine chose 
s'est passoo a York, el dans toules les villes d’Anglctcrre ; on nc doute pas quo 
ee no soit la meme ehos(‘ en Irlande. Enfin, il u'y a point d’cxemjdes qn’uue 
si grande succession ail etc recueillie plus paisiblement, ct avec uioins de 
I roubles. 

liO Rui d’Aiigleterre croit etre assure do tous les ports de iner, de totitc la 
Hollo, et de toutes les troupes. Il sail bien pourtant, (ju’il y en a panni cux de 
mal-intentionnes, et (pii dans le lond du tauir souhaiteroient des brouillcvies ; 
mais eu memo temps il est persuade ([uil nc se truiivera personne, qui dsc les 
eonunoneer, et (pie tout le luonde eonnoit (pie ec seroit s’exposcr d’abord a line 
ruiiie eertaine. 

L' s Com|>agnies des Indes Oricutales, d’Afrique, el do Hamhourg, ont offert 
(k paver les droits a rordinaire: tout eela diirera apparemment jus{|ne a I’as- 
somhioe (111 parleineut; e’est alors que s’il y a de lamauvaise volonle, et des des- 
soins rornu's eontro sa Majosli^' Rritaiinique, eeux qui les ont scronl phis havdis 
il so (leeouviir, et ii eiitreprendrc (pielque chose. 

Le Roi d’Angletcne m’a parle plusieurs fois stir k? sujet de M. le Prince 
d'Orange. J'ai exiicule cc que V. M. me picscril, ct re|)rcseutc a sa Majeste 
llfitann (pie, coinhien il iinporle a la sureli; dosa personne, oi lui repos, de son 
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^tat, que M. le Prince d’Orange nc vienne point presentoment en ce pays ici. 
Jc n’ui oublie aucunes des choses qne j’ai cru propres ii donner des soup^ons 
icgitiincs, et bien f’ondcs, de cc que pent entreprendre un Prince h^riticr pre- 
soinplif dela couronne, |uir sa femme, etquelcs peoples regarderont coinme leur 
liberateur, 4tant de leur religion. 11 m’a paru que toutes ces considerations 
font grande impression sur I’esprit du Roi d’Anglcterre, et qu’il ade lui-meme 
pense les ineincs choses; inais cependant, jc ne I’ai pas trouve r6solu ii refuser 
an Prince d’Orange la permission de veuir, s’il accoinpagtie sa detiiande des 
autres choses qui peuvent mtirqucr sa soumission. L’opinion dc sa Majeste Ih i- 
tannique cst, qu’eu I’etat oii sont les affaires en cc pays-ei, M. Ic J*rinc<? 
d’Orangc ne rdussira pas, s’il entreprend ouvertement d’y exciter des troubUis. 
J’ai repliquo, qu’il etoit ilifficile de eroirc, que M. Ic Prince d’Orange ehangcat 
si tot de nicsures, et de .sentiments, et que les regies de la prudence ne per- 
ineltout pas, que dans le commencement d'un regne, qui n'esl pas encore tif- 
ferrai, on nc prenne pas toutes les precautions iinaginablcs pour dter au.v peiipks 
tout pr^texte deremuer. J’ai ajoutc Acela, quela liaison que sii Majeste Rri- 
tanuique pretend conserver avec V. M. ct les secours qu’elle en attend, ne se 
peuvent coneilier avee les dosseins <ju’a M.le Prince d'Orange, ct dont ii se de- 
partira fort mal-ais6ment. 

Ce que j’ai dit n’a pas fue conteste par le Roi d’AngletciTO; mais I’opinion 
qu’il a, de nc devoir t^moigner aucune crainte dans le coinmenceinent, 
I’empfiche de s’opposer ouvertement au voyage que le Prince u’Oruiige deraan- 
dera peut-etre ;'i faire. II y entre un pen de plaisir que sa Majeste Britanniqne 
prendra de voir ce Prince reduit :'i se soinnettre. Je n’obmettrai auctirl soin 
pour pr4venir les inconveniens qui peuvent arriver de cecdte-la; je ne puis 
encore ricn mander a V. M. de certain sur cela, jusqu’a ce <]ue Ton ait des 
nouvclles de ce qui se passe en Hollande, et de lii maiiiere dont 1(‘ Prince: 
d’Orange .se conduira. 

On ne fait ici aucune mention dc M. Ic Due de Moninoutli, non plus <)ue 
s’il n’avoit jamais etc question de lui. On a su aujourdhui que la proelama- 
tion. h’etoii faitc il Dublin avec la m4me tranquillite qii’en Kcosse et en An- 
gleterrf:. 
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Milord d’Aran cst arrive aujourdhui; jc n’al pas maiKjue ii lui rendre tons 
Ics offices cjuc V. M. ni’u ordoniie. II me paroit, par la reponsc quo m’a fait le 
Koi d’Anglctcrrc, qu’il a bcaucoup de lieu d’cspercr d’etre un des gentils- 
honimes de la chauibrc, e’est ce qui lui convieiit d’avantage presentemeat. 

Je suis, &.C. 

BARILLON. 


Sa Majeste Britannique tn’a doniie ce soir une lettre dc sa main pour rc- 
ponsc il celle que j’uy on I’honneur de lui donner dela part de votre Majeste. 
.I'arrive presentement dc Wiiitehall. Le Roi d’Aiiglctcrrc m’a dit que les 
lettres dc Iloilandc ctoient arrivecs, ot que M. le Prince d’Oratigc envoyoit ici 
f)vcrit; (ju’ils avoicnt ete egalcmctit siirpris, M. le Due de Monmouth el 
lui, dc la nouvclle de la niort du feu Roi d’Angleterre; qu’ils avoient etc 
cn line longue conl'erinicc, et que Monsieur Ic Due de Monmouth i^toit 
parti dc la llayc, sans qu’on sut od il alloit. Sa Majeste Britannique ne 
croit pas, que M. le Jbiiiee d’Orange prenne le parti de lui demander ii 
vciiir ici, ct je vois bicn qu’il y a moins dc disposition dans son esprit h lui 
cn accordcr la permission, etiint pcrsmide que les intentions de M. le Prince 
d’Orangc ne sent pas reelifiecs a son egard. Jc prendrai le soin que je 
dois dc faire bien comprendre au Roi d’Anglcterrc dc quelle importance il lui 
est, dc sc precautionner contre les entreprises de M. le Prince d’Urange. Chid- 
Icy a mande que ce Prince avoit domic quelque argent ii M. le Due dc Mon¬ 
mouth. 


J/. Bai'illon au Roy. 

Mars 1, 1685. 

1 OCT cst ici dans une tranquillitc entitirc. La nicsse sc dit publiquement a 
Whitehall, ct le Roi ct la Rcinc d’Anglctcrrc y assistent ensemble. La porte 
de la chapcllc, qui est petite, dcuicure ouverte, ct loute 1 antichambre est rcin- 
plic de Catholiques et do Protestans. Ccs derniers se rctirent a I’elevation, 
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pour no se jias incttrc a gpiunix. II no j)aroil ))as juscui'a-piosont quo cola uii 
fait nucun olTot daiigcroux dans los osprils dos gens qui ont dii sens, ot de la 
raison. J ai entendu dos Pioiostans zelos dire, qu’il (!st juste (jue le Roi d’An- 
glotcrro ail Tcxcrcioe do sa n I'gion, aussi bien que Ics deux Ucinos, ot los mi- 
nistros oirangors. IMais la po|)ulacc do L-nidros est aigrio, do <’o que lo l!oi 
d’Anglctone vu publiquoiiioiil a la inc.sso; ct coinmoily a dans Londros boaii- 
coHp do Prosbiloriens, ot do sootairos, t|ui no stnil puint dt; loglise Anglioauo, 
ils anroioiit vuulu <]ue lo Roy d’Anglelerro so I'ut oontonlo do no point allor a la 
oliapolle (111 foil Roi, ot se fut coniporto coinme font los Non-oonI’onnistos. .Sa 
Alajosti' Rritaiinicjuo ui’a dil, quo jo vorrois, quo co ]iromit r jias no lui nuiroit 
p.iint, ot (luo se oonduisant dans lo rostc avoc sagosso ot prudonoo, il n’airivora 
point irinooiivi^Miicnt d’uno clioso a la quollo il anroil tousjours fallu vcnir dans 
la suite. 

IJior Milord Clarendon fut fait Garde du .Sooan Privd, ot la charge do Pro- 
sidout (III ('i)ijsoil, qui vaqiio par la promotion do Milord Rooliostor a la cliargo 
do Grand Trdsorior, fut donndi' a Milord Halifax. I.e Roi d’Anglotorro in’a 
dit, (jii'ayaiil oouM'i vd tons los grands ollioiois do la inaison du fou Hoi sou 
Iron', il a\oit voulu douiior oucoro colto niarquo do modi'*!aru.ii, do no pas 
laissor onlioiomont sans fonction Milord Tfalilax; qu'il lo oouuo;ssoil, ci no 
s'y pouvoit jamais ficr; iju’il no lui donnoil aueiino jiarl dans lo voritablo so- 
crot dos affairo.s, ('t quo sa charge do Pn^sidont no sorxitoit qii’a moniror 
son pen do on'dit. Co Prince ajoiiia ii cola, ijiio dai.s <os coininonci- 
incnts, il croyoil otro do son inti'rot do changer lo moins do ciiosos (pi’d lui 
('•toir possible, ot do fairo (pio coux, <pii lui ont did lo [iliis opposds, no so 
ciiissont pas cniidroinont ruinds, ct sans auctuio espdrance do so ponvoir 
con-'orver. 


Co Prince o.-t outre fort avani avoc moi dans los raisons qui I’ont oliligd do 
lais'-erdans lour fonction coux qn’on sail avoir did sos plus dangoreux onneini s 
p( lulant la vie du Roi son freie. II sait (jiie cola a donnd do ralanno aux Ca- 
lliorupios on (jni il a confiance, ot quo lour avis dtoit, quo cos charges eussont 
did d'abonl romplios de gens do (|ualilid, ot (rnno lidolitd dprouvdo. Coux ipii 
ont dtd toiijoiirs du [larli de la Cour soiit faclids (pa los charges n’ayonl ] as 
eld changdes ; eluiciin d’l'ii.x croit qu’il y auroitoii |uul. Au foiids, cola memo 
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UK' p;ir.)’it p nuisil)l('aii Roy piosfiitf'n'.piit, <1 il Ini c'toit im|Knl:iiit 

(k‘(Idiiiifr fpu IqiK's manpic.s tic doucoiir (Ians Ic coinmciicciui at,, cl ilWcr au 
inonclc I’opii'ion rpii cst clalilic, (^a’il tic piinloniic jaasals. |jc vt'rin.ldc tiiolifcst 
(Ic lie pas (icscspcrcr (Its gens qii’il croii lo ponvoir servir a tea-lie Ic Parlc- 
niciil plus ti'uitabic, el Ic disposer a Itii ttccordcr la (•(iiiiinuation d;' loai Ic ic 
vciui doiu il s'est mis cn possession. Qnoitpi’il ii’\’ tdl poiiii d’o])])Osi!io!i lor- 
mcl'c stir ccit(' Jonissatiec, Ic iiiiifiiuiic secret cst I'orl grand, ct Ics Anglois 
croiciit lolls Icnrs privilt'ges ronipits, dc cc (pie Ics droits, dont la perception doit 
liiiirpar la inort dti ten Iloi, soiit Icvcs tiomnic ils rctoiciit dc son vivaiiL. Lcs 
acics dll Parlcmcnt, ([tii on! ctniccdi'' ecs droits, sont directement contrairesa cc 
(pti sc tail: ct licaucoiipdc gens soulicniicnt tpi’on Ics tuiroil jilns aistnncnl ob- 
tenus dll Parli ment si on avoit cn la consideration el la rctemie cle ne les lever 
(|iic (Ic soil (•onscnlcmcnt. 

(Icpcndaiit, la ^losscssion fail ime espcce dc droit, ct sa Mtijcsti; Britaiiiii(pie 
jiaroit fort icsoluc de s’y maintenir a qnclcpic prix qiic cc soil, lie croyant pas 
sc ponvoir maintenir sans cela. FI s’est fait nne cliose, snr la nicmc iiiaticrc, 
ipii 11 ’cst pas dc pen dc eons('(|ueiicc. L’cxcisc qn’on appellc additionclle (ce 
sont (Ics droits anginont(i“s snr les vins, bierreSjCt mitres boissons) a (ttc coiicedt'a; 
ail fen Roi pour sa vie; mais on remonstni, (pic si la fcrnic dc ces droits etoit 
cn incertitude, on tie ])onrroit Irouver I’argcni dont on avoit besoin alors; ainsi 
ii I’m icsolii, cl on mit dans I’acte dii ParlciTicnt, que cette ferme scroit doiinee 
fiour trois aiis, et (pic la joiiissance dc f(’s droits eominucroit pour Ic temps ipii 
n‘stcr(iit a cxpirerdii bail (jni aiiroil prf'cedi'- la fin dc la viedii Iloi lors regnant. 
I’cndant les dcriiicrs jours de la maladie dn Roi d’Anglelerrc, le bail a etc rc- 
iionvelle et radjudication faite la vcille dc sa mort. Sa Majeste Biitaimiqne 
pretend, qiic eela s’est fait dans les formes, et anx tennes (b- facte ilu I’arle- 
meiit; ct tiiiisi il y a nne pnbliciitioii pour eontimier la jonissance de (•<> droit, 
qni monte jiar an a cinq ecus mille nii'ccs. Cl’est nne des phis coiisidijrables 
parties de son revenu. 

Le Iloi d’Angleterre a resolii de sc faire couronner dans I’eglisc de 'VF^’est 
minster, avant I’assemblee dn Parlement. II y a anjonrdliui un comite elaFiIi 
pour rt’gler cn quelle inaniere cela sc fera, et qii’cllcs ceremonies pourroiit 
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Ctreomises, el pour mettrc la conscience de sa Majest6 PrUanniijue a couvci l, 
et nc pas laisser dc faire le ceremonies csscntiellcs du conronnement, qui est 
cstime cn Anglcterre comme une chose entierement nccessaire, pour I’eta- 
blissement de rautoritii royalc, apriis laquellc tout cc qui peut ctroditou fait 
contre le Roi est re|)Utc haute trahison. On croit trouver des c.xpe(liens 
pour concilier Jes diflicultes qui se rencontrent a cause dc la diirerencc; de re¬ 
ligion. 

Le Sieur Overkerqiio est arrive ici; le Roi d’Angleterre m’a dit qu’il iui 
avoit apportc nnelcitredu Prince d’Orauge con^juc en termos rcspeeUicu.v, ct 
fort souinis ; qu’il ne paroissoit pas avoir aucune intention de venir ici, iiy 
songcr a cn demauder la permission ; que quoique dans le fond.s son voyage 
ne put etro d’aucun peril n’y inconvenient, il etoit pourlant bion aise que eela 
ne fut point, nc saehant pas irop bien comment refuser une t( lie permission, 
sans temoigner une crainte mal fondee, ct qui donneroit du courage a ses cu- 
ncmis; que cependant, il a connu, par ce que jc Iui ai dit, que le sentiment dc 
V. M. n’est pas qu'il donne presentement la permission a M.le Prince d’Oninge 
dc passer en Angleterrc; que sa resolution est prise de se eonformer, en 
tout, a ce qui sera plus agreeable aV.M. et que je puis etre assure, (pi’il 
ne fera rien, qui nc soit entierement eonformc a ses obligations; qu’il 
es[)^re aussi, que V. M. aura asscz de eonfiance en lui pour ne pas desap- 
prouver ce qu’il sera oblige de faire pour affermir son autorite, ct pour le 
bicn de ses affaires ; qu’il connoit son veritable interet, ct que rien nu 
mondc ne la fera de[)artir de rattachement qu’il aura, toute .sa vie, aux inte- 
rets de V. M. 

J’ai dit ^ cc Prince, qu’il etoit vari que V. M. n’eslime pas qu’il soil conve- 
nable quo, M. le Prince d’Orangc vienne en Angleterrc dans la conjoneture 
presentc; qu’on pout jng<'r assez par sa conduilc passee, qu’il n’a point d’au- 
tres regies quo celles de son ambition, qui va jusqu’fi Texees, <'t qui lui a fait 
commettre de grandes fuules; (]u’elajit beritier presoinptif de la eourouiie, les 
pcuples auront les yeux sur lui, el le favoriseront ti cause de la religion ; que 
cela jxmt mettre cn grand peril sa personne et son etat; ct qu'il ne paroit au¬ 
cune bonne raison de s’cxposer, sans necessite, u un danger qui ne puroii pas 
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inMiocre; qu’il importc, a la verite, de teinoigncr, dansces commencement* 
beaucoup dc i'ermcte, ct dc ricii apprehendcr sans fondemcul, mais qu’il im- 
porte encore plus dc prendre toutes ses suretes, et de nc pas exposer le“ere- 
inent un aussi grand etablissernent, que celui dont il se voit en possession pai- 
sible: que V. M. considere principalement, ce qui imperte a ia surete de la 
personne dc sa Majeste Britannique, et de son etat; qu’elle croit aussi qu’il lui 
cst de grande consequence, dans ces commencements, dc ne ricn faire, qui 
puisse etre oppose aux liaisons qu’il veut conserver, ct qu’il croit lui etre avan- 
tageiiscs ; qu’on ne sauroit douter que I’unique but dc M. le Prince d’Oratigc 
nc soit d’afl'oiblir ces liaisons, et de les miner tout-a-fait s’il cu pouvoii venir a 
bout; ct que sa Majeste Britannique nc peut trop tot, et trop fortement, 
otcr a ses ennemis loute csperance de s’ebranler, et de lui faire changer de 
mesures. 

J’ai cru. Sire, devoir parlor fortement sur cette malierc ; car, comme j’ai cu 
i’iionneur de vous le mander, le Itoi d’Angleterre ne seroit pas ftiche de voir M. 
le Prince d’Orange humilic et soumis. Je nc perdrai aueunc occasion dc lui 
representer, quo la soumission, et le respect de M. le Prince d’Orange, ne se- 
ront pas sinc^^re8, et qu’il n’en temoignera qu’autant qu’il y sera forc6 par la 
necessite. Tout ce que J’apprens jusqui-preseut me fait croire, que M. le 
Prince d’Orangc ne songe pas lui-raeme encore ^ venir, ct qu’il a pris la reso¬ 
lution de conforiner sa conduite, au moins en apparence, i ce que le Roi d’An- 
gleterrc pourroit desirer. 

Sa Majc ste Britannique me dit liicr que M. le Due de Monmouth avoit ete 
trouver Madame la Princcssc d’Orangc, et lui avoit fait dcs protestations d’une 
fidelile et d’une soumission eniiero, la suppliant instamment de vouloirl’assurer 
qu’il n’auroit point I’avenir dc sujet [)hts zelc, etplus attach^ i son service. 
J’ai dit a cc Prince, que cola ne pourroit etre regarde que comme un ar¬ 
tifice, oil un eflet de la pure necessite oh M. le Due de Monmouth as 
trouve, de parler de cette manierc, ou dc venir lui disputer la couronne, ce 
qu’il n’est pas en etat de faire; que Ic concert de M. le Prince d’Orange, et 
de M. le Due de Monmouth, lui doit etre fort suspect; que cependant, jc vois 
avec beaucoup de joie, que ses ennemis sout forces h se soumettre, et que 

f 
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V. M. appreiidra arec plaisir combien son autorite sc fortifie au-dedans et an* 
dehors. 

Je pris de occasion de parler d sa Majcste Britannique des nouvelles de 
Hollande. Je lui donnai a lire une copie de la lettre de M. d’Avaux du 20®; ce 
Prince me dit, qu’il savoit les memcs choses ^-peu-pres par Chidlcy; qu’il 
voyoit le soin qu’on a pris de publier beaucoup dc f'aussetes touohant une leftrc 
qu’ou suppose qu’il a 6critei M. le Prince d’Orange; qu’il me diroit moi la 
pure verite; que le jour de la mort du Roi son frere, I’ordinaire pour Hollande 
partoil, qu’il avoit cru en devoir donner part a sa fille, sans eiivoyer d'ex- 
prtis, et qu’il avoit aussi cstime, que c’auroit ett- trop d’aft’eetatioii de ne 
lieu mander du tout a M. le Prince d’Orange, qu’il lui avoit ecrit deux lignes 
de sa main, pour lui donner simplcmcnt part de la nouvelle, sans y ajouter 
aucun autre ternoignage, n’y d’amitie, n’y de bienveillance; qu’il voyr)il 
pourtant bicn I’usage qu’on f'aisoit de ce billet, supposant que c’eioit une 
lettre remplie d’amitie et de tendresse; qu’il en seroit d’avantage sur cef 
gardes A I’avenir pour ne rien faire qui put eire interprete eontre ses in¬ 
tentions. 

Le Due d’Orinond doit revenir ici au mois de Mars, conformcment a ce <]ui 
avoit ele resolu par le feu Roi d’Angleterre. On ne nomme point encore qui 
sera Gouverneur d’lrlande. Le Primat,. le Chancclier, et Milord Grenart, 
qui commande les troupes, auroiil radministralion et le gouveruement 
jusque d ce qu’il y ait ete pourvu, ainsi qu’il a etc pratique cii divcrscs ren¬ 
contres. 

Le Marquis de Grave a ^crit au Roi d’Angleterrc une lettre en termes fort 
respectueux, et fort passionn^s pour son service. 11 y melc une congratulation 
sur I’assemblee d’un Parlement, et sur le sujet de M. le Prince d’Orange; ce 
qui a regarde de sa Majesty Britannique coinme une marque de I’intention 
qu’ont les Espagnols de diriger tous leurs eflbrts ici par les Parleinents, et sur 
la diminution de I’autorit^ royale. 

J^rrive de Whitehall: le Roi d'Angleterre m’a ntenc ce soir dans son ca- 
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binct, ct m’a (lit que le Sieur Overkerque lui avoit fait deinander une audience 
particuli^rc un pen avant son soupcr; que I’aiant adinis, il lui avoit dit, que M. 
le Prince d’Orange non seulement »e repentoit dc sa conduile auprfcs du feu 
Roi Angletorre, mais qu’il reconnoisaoit de bonne foi les faubes qu’il avoit 
commiscs Olivers sa Majeste Rritanniquc a present regnante; qu’il fcra toute 
ce qui seraen son pouvoir pourlcs reparer, et pour ni^iitcr ses bonnes graces 
par une soumission eutiere ^ ses volontes, et un attucliement sincere a ses in- 
terets; ct qu’il suivroit ponctucliement ce qui lui seroit present. Le Roi d’An- 
gletcrre in’a dit, que sar6ponse avoit etc, qu'il verroit loujours avec plaisir M. 
le Prince d’Orange dans son devoir, ct teinoigner un veritable repentirdu passe, 
inais qu’il no pouvoit adnicttre ses souinissions, ni croirc les protestations qu’oii 
lui feroit de sa part sincercs, si sa soumission n’eloit eniierc, et sans exception; 
(jiie Ic feu Roi d’Aiiglclcrre et lui, avoienl etabli une liaison avec votre Majeste, 
a la quelle M. le Prince d’Orangc avoit toujonrs (;l6 oppose, et quo s’il vouloit 
eliangei dc .seutiinen.s a I’egard du dedans de I’Angleierre, il falloit le faire aussi 
a regard de votre MaJesU'i, et tenir uiic cunduite differenle de ccllc qu’il a 
tenuc depuis longtems a son tigard; que cc premier pas etoit d’une absolue nf;- 
ccssite, afin (|u’il put ajouter quelque foi a ce qui lui seroit dit de la parte de M. 
K' Prince d'Orange. 

Le Sicur Overkerque n’a ricn teinoigne a ce discours qu’il n’attendoit peut- 
elre pus. Sa Majeste Britannique ni’a dit, quo je devois des aujourdhui rendre 
coinpte ii V. M. de ce (jui s’esl passe a cet egard, ct I’assurer, iiu’il nc sera fait 
aucunc demarche que de concert avec moi, et scion que V. M. le jugera le plus 
:'i-j)ropos; que la declaration qu’il a faite ii Overkerque fera coniprendre a M. 
le Prince d’Orange, quel clioinin il doit tenir pour se raccoiuinoder avec lui. 
J’ai dit il sa Majeste Britannique, quo je rendrois comptc dc's aujourdhui il 
V. M. du discours dr M. Ovcrker(|ue ; que je prendrois cependant la liberte de 
lui repr(:senter, sans avoir eu Ic temps d’y songer, qu’unc chose dc telle copse- 
qnence auroit du elre confieeii un homme plusnmr ct dejilus de poids, que M. 
Overkerque; que peut-etre on lui avoit donne conseil d’idlerplus avant que M. 

Ic Prince d’Orangc nc lui avoit present; (jiie eetlc soumission eulitJrc, etcette 
ofTre si grande,auroit du etre exprinieedans la leltrede M. le Prince d’Orange^ 
que je croyois <[u’il seroit sur ses gardes, ot ne se laisseroii pas surprcndrc par 
des paroles de compliment qui tic sont que dans laboiichc d un envoye de M. 
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le Prince d’Orange. Sa Majestc Britaniiicjue m’a cUt, Ne croyez pas que je ni« 
laisse troinper n’y amuser. Vous voyez que j’ai voulud’abord parler nettement, 
et dter toutc espcrance au Prince d’Oraiige que je voulusse seulement I’ad- 
inettre a sa justification qu’il n’ait entiereinent change de sentiments el dc con- 
duite ii r6gard du lloi votre maitre. 

Je serai applique, comme je le dois, a penetrer ce qui se passera, pour eri in¬ 
former V. M. Jen conuois la consequence. Je suis, 8tc. 


M. Barillon au Roi. 


5 Mnrs, 1085. 

J’AI re§ii la depeehe de votre Majeste du 26 *. Fevrier par le rctourdu second 
courier que j’avoi.s depeehe. J’ai rendu compte au lloi d’Angletorie de ce que 
V. M. m’ordonne de lui diresur rassemblee du parlcinenl, et .sur la confiance 
que V. M. a, qu’il nc se laissera jamais engager a rien qui le puissc detacher 
dcs liaisons qu’il a prises avec V. M. Ce Prince m’a ifnnoigne apprendre 
avec beaucoup dc joie, que le projel qu’il a fait d’assembler un parlemcnl au 
mois de Mai est approuv6 de V. M. et que les raisons qu’il a de le f'aire lui out 
paru solidcs, et bien fondecs. 11 est certain, que cette declaration a beaucoup 
servi a calmer d’abord les esprits. Le nom de parlement est telleinent agr6able 
aux Anglois, qu’il peut les emjiecher de semir aussi vivement qu’ils le feioient 
sans ccla, le retablissement de la messe dans Whitehall, ct la profession que le 
Roi d’Angletcrre fait publiquement d'une religion, contre laquclle les loix out 
4tabli des peincs fort sevires. On ne sauroit douter que les esjirlts nc soient 
fort mecontents de cet exercice public que saMajesle Britannique ^ etabli sans 
balancer. Ils en congoivent de grands soupgons pour I’avcnir, ct craignent 
que le dessein ne soit pris de miner la religion Protestantc, et de ne souffrii que 
la Catholique. C’est un projet si difficile dans son execution, pour nc pas dire 
impossible, que les gens scns6s ne I’apprdhendent pas : mais le peuple est sus¬ 
ceptible de toutes sortes d’impressions, et on leur fait croire qu’ils verront la 
persecution contre les Protestants exercee avec autant de rigueur que du temps 
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tie la Reyne Marie, lorsque I’AHgleterrc 6toit encore plus remplie de Catho 
liques que de Protestans. 

Le Roi d’Aiigleterrc et ses miiiistres font leur possible pour dissiper ees 
craintcs, et pour convaincre tous Ics gens raisonables, que riateution d(? sii ^la- 
jeste Biilanaique est de gouverner seloa les loix, et de ne riea eatreprtuulie 
conlre la surelo de la religion I’lotestanlc, pourva que le Purlement lui ae- 
corde le revcnu qui est absolumetit u^cessaire pour soutenir le gouverneineat; 
on presuppose aussi que le Parleinent conseatira que toute perseeutioa eesse 
contrc les Catlioliques, ensorte qu’ils puissent vivre ea repos. Je suis infonne, 
que ees questions cominencent d etre agitees, et Ton parle deja de ce que le 
Parleinent I'era, quand il sera assemble. On demeure presque d’aceord depart 
et d’autie, que les loix peaales contre les Catlioliques seront abolies, et que 
Ton ne poursuivra plus eeux qui se contcnteront de I’exercice de la re¬ 
ligion Calholique dans le dedans de leur rnaison; on ne fait pas meme 
<le dout(? que la seance du parlemcnt ne soit rcnduc aux Seigneurs Ca- 
tboliiiucs. 

La ])lus grande difficnlte regardc les charges publiques de la milice et du 
gouverneinent. Cost surquoi il y a de Tapparence quo le parlement sera 
fort ferine. Car I’interet dcs principaux Protestuns est, de ne pas laisser 
rentree librc dans les charges aux Catlioliques, pareequ’ils croient quo la plus 
part des charges seroient bientot remplies par eux. On pouna bien troaver 
quelque tempf-rament a cet egard. On propose deja, que les Cath()li(|ucs 
])iiissent avoir quelqiies charges dans la Maisondu Roi d’Angleterre, pourvu 
tpie cc ne soit pas des charges qui aient de la jurisdiction, iii du coiu- 
maadeinent. 

Le point le plus important, et qai recevra le plus de difficulte, sera celui da 
revenu, que le Uoi d’Aagleterre pretend avoir pour sa vie. Le Parlemcnt, an 
coatrairc, ne le voudra aecorder que pour deux on trois ans, au plus, afin d’eta- 
blir line necessite indispensable d’assembler un parlemcnt de temps en temps. 
Sa Majeste Britanniquefera tous ses efforts pour ay etre point obligee ; inais 
si cela ne sc peat autrement peut-etre qu’a la hn le Roi d’Angleterrc se content- 
era d’obtenir d’abord pour trois ans la confirmation de son icvenu, pareequ ii 
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croira le pouvoir ensuite obtenir pour sa vie,et qu’il aura le temps de semettre 
en tel eUit qu’oo ne j^urru {)lus le troublor dans une jouissance dont il sera en 
paisiblc possession. On pourra pcut-etrc lui accorder qiielque chose pour le re- 
tablissement de laflotte; e’est la depenseque leparlement fait le plus volon- 
tiers, et qui lui donne le moins de jalousie. 11 n’est pas possible qu’on fasse des 
propositions dangereuses ct nuisibles it la royaule; inais les plus sages crain- 
dront d’irriter le Roy d’Angleterrc, et de lui fournir un prelcxtc d'elablir un 
gouvernement plusabsolu, et d’obtenir par la force cc qui lui aura ele refuse 
par le parleinent, au quel cas il lui seroit aise d’augmenter ce qu’il aura une fois 
etabli contre les loix. 

Il est aussi fort apparent, qu’on lui fera sous main diverses propositions 
pour le detaertcr j)cu-a-peu des interets de V. M. et I'engager dans d'autres li¬ 
aisons ; niais mon opinion n’est pas, que le Roy d’Angleterre fasse sur eela au- 
cune demarche qui puisse lui faire perdre I’aniitie de V.M. II connoit bien 
que e’est son plus ferme etson plus solide appui. 

Les grands efforts a cet egard ne seront pas sitbl, et les cabales qui se for- 
meront sur cela n’espereront y reiissir qu’avec le temps, el lorstpi’ils verront li-s 
affaires de I’Europe dans un autre i'-tat que eehii auquel dies sont a-presenl. 
Cepondant, il me paroit que le Roi d’Angleterre est prineipaleinenl applique 
a c(^ qui regarde le parlcmenl, et n’obmet aucun soin pour faire, que les niem- 
bres qui conqmseront la (’liambre des (mnimunes lui soient favorables, et ne 
se portent ptis au.x resolutions extremes (|ui ont agite les derniers parh'ments; 
on avoil propose tin inoyen d’exelure les gens, qu’on pent soujtyonner eire mal- 
inlentionncs, en declarant qu’aucun de ceux qui ont ete d’avis d’exclure M. le 
Due. d’Yorfc do la succession ne pourroit etre elu, et admis a la seance du 
parleinent; inais cel expedient n’a pas ete ap|)rouve : (;e seroit rendre irre- 
conciliable beaucoiip de gens dont on peut atteridre uric meilleurc conduilc a 
I’avenir. L’intention du Roi d’Angleterre est d’abolir autant qu’il sc pourra, 
la memoire de ee qui s’e-st passe sur Tcxclusion, d’aiitant plus que par 
un usage etabli depnis longlemps, il n’est pas perinis de reehereher, ni de 
punir, aucun des nicmbrcs du parlement pour ce qu’il auroit dit dans I’as- 
semblee. 
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Les memes raisons ont oblige Ic Roi d’Angleterre fi con firmer les principaux 
officiers de la Maisoti, et a ne pas chasser Milord Halifax; cette moderation 
cst fort loiiee a Londres, et par les Protestans zelcs : on Tihipute a Milord Ro- 
ch(‘stcr, qu’on croit avoir cii par la desscin dc menager les csprits, et dc donncr 
l)oniie opinion do lui dans le commencement dc son ministiire. Cette premiere 
demarclie nest pas approuvee des Catlioliques; ils croicnt que c’estun com¬ 
mencement de relaclicment,etquc3i le sentiment de Milord Rochester prevautj 
ils se trouveront a la fin mines par les memes considerations qu’on a presente- 
mentde menager les gens nial-intenlionnes centre eux cteonire la royante. Ils 
disent que M. le Due d’York n’a point eu d’ennemis si dangereux que Milord 
Arlington ; que e'est lui qtii a le premier inspire an feu Roi d’Angletcrre les 
conseils tiinides qui font mis a deux doits dc sa mine; que le Comte de Danby 
n’a fait quo suivre ce plan, et qiic le parlemcnt n’aiite incite ii la mine des Ca- 
tlioliqucs, et a entreprendre d’dter la succession h M. Ic Due d’York, que par- 
cequ’il soiitenoit ce projet, et qn’il faisoit tonsjours esperer an parlemcnt, qne 
sa Majeste Britannique y donneroit les mains, en lui etablissant un revenu 
considerable pendant sa vie. 

Les autres officiers conserves, a la reserve du Due d’Orniond, ont toiijouii 
i‘tt‘ fort opposes an parti de M. le Due d’York. On croit qn’ils ne changcront 
fie conduite qu’eii appanmee, et que s’ils trouveiit une occasion de fairc j)a- 
roitre. leur mauvaisc volontc, ils ne. la manqueront pas; que cependant ils 
peiivent faire beaucoup de mal eii donuant courage a ceux qui out creafiee en 
eux, et qui croiront bion faire dc suivre les sentiments de gens qui oeeiq)enl les 
charges de la cour. Le Hoi d’Aiigleterre a pris eettc resolution, sans beaueoup 
eonsulter les Catholiipies en qui il se fie Ic plus. 11 m’eii a park* encore dojmis 
qne I’affiiire est d^claree, et m’a dit, qu’il u’avoit pas cru devoir d’abord fairc iin 
entier ehangement dans la Maison; (pie ceux ([ui demeurenten jwssession de 
leiirs charges craiiulronl de les perdre, et (|ue les autres auront esperaiiec de 
lesromplir; (pie lout eela produira un bon oll’et dans I’asseiublee clu Harle- 
inent; cl (pi’il sera toujours assez temps de faire des ebangements (juand 
on aura connu comment eeu.v (jui sont (k'nieiires so eonduiront; qu’t\ 
r(:*gar(l (le Milnrd Arlington, il y auroit eu de la durete de le deposseder 
u I’iigc oit il esti d’une charge dont il ne pent jouii long temps, ses af- 
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faires d’ailleura ii’etant pas en bon 6tat; que s’il avoit change les autres, 
on auroit dit qu’il renversoit tout ce que le Roi d’Angletcrre avoit etabli, 
ct que la resolutioh 6toit prise de changer tout le reste aussi bleu que la 
Maison. 

Sa Majest^ Britannique a Jilleguc Ics inemcs raisons aux priucipaux Catho- 
liques, pour les empecher de paroitre aussi mccontents (|u’ils Ic sont, de oc (lui 
s’est passe a cet egard. 11 y aune esp^ce de conscil etabli de qitartre j)crsonnes 
entre les Catholiques en qui le Roi d’Anglctcrre a le plus de creance, ct dont 
les avis sont de plus grands poids auprtss de lui. Ce conseil est compose de 
Milord Arondcl, de Milord Bellasis, dcs Sieurs Talbot et Germain. Les deux 
derniers ont toujours ete attaches a M. le Due de York, ets’atteiidoiciit de 
voir des changetnents d’abord. L’uii et I’autre pretend uu litre, et d’etre gen- 
tilhoinnie de la chambre. Cela pourra etre dans la suite, mais jc; ne crois 
pas que ce suit avant I’asscinblec du Parlenient. 11s craignent que les lueines 
raisons qui lour servent d’obstacle presentemeut, ne soient pas aisees a sur- 
monter a ravenir. 

Le Roi d’Anglctcrre m’a dit que M. d’Overkerque lui avoit encore repete les 
assurances d’une entiere soumission de la part du Prince d’Grangc, et lui avoit 
oU’ert ce qu’on appellc la carte blanche; qn’il avoit conferc surcela avee Mi¬ 
lord Rochester, Milord Sunderland, et Milord Godolfin, qui avoieiit tons trois 
etc d’avis de repondre d’unc maniere qui put faire connoitre, dans la suit<', si 
les offres de M.le Prince d’Orange sont sinctl-res; que pour cela il lui avoit 
repete plus au longce qu’il lui avoit dit d’abord, sur le sujcl de V. M., ct lui 
avoit declare, qu’^l tnoins que M. le Prince d’Orange ne changeat enticrement 
de sentiments et de conduite d I’egard de )a France, il lui seroil impossible de 
croire que son intention fut, d’etre vcritablement dans scs interets, parcequ’il 
u’en avoit point de plus consid<*rable, que de conserver I’amitie de V. M.; qu’il 
^toit aussi necessaire de renoncer a toute sorte de commerce et de liaison avee 
M. le Due de Monmf>uth ; et pour donner une preuve clairc et certaine de son 
changement d cet egard, il eut a casscr incessamment les ofticiers des troupes 
Angloises dont la fid^lite etoit suspecte, et qu’on a sujet de croire attaches d 
M. le Due de Monmouth; qu’d moins que M. le Prince d’Orange nc sc re- 
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s(»lve il faive tout cela d’une man'u^re convOiiablc, Ic Siour Cliiflley nc rcrevin 
point (ror.lro do traitor avcc lui, n’y de K; voir, ct sa Majesto Ikitanniquo nr 
oroira poiiil (]ue les assurancfisde sa souniission soient sinc^rcs. 

Jo dis au Uoy d'AnglcU’rre, que j’avois eii le tetnps dc pensor a co qu’il 
in’avoii (ait riioiineur do mo dire, uiais quo je ne pouvois rieu decider dc mon 
cliof; (pi’il Calloit alleiidrc CO ([uc V. M. in’ordonnoroil, pour lui pouvoir ricii 
<liro c|ui lutti’aucun poids; que cepeiidaiit, je lo priois de eonsiderer s’il y avoit 
dc rii]>})arou<:e que iVl. le Princi; d’Orange cut sitot rosolu de changer de 
luosurosotde conduite,ne pouvant encore savoir uvec certitude combion (outest. 
paisiblc on Angleterre, qu’ainsi ou doit juesuincr, ou que co que dit Al. Over- 
kerquo lui est inspire ici, ou que M. lo Prince d’Orange peat bien lui avoir 
donue ordro d(' faire toutes sortes de soutnissions en cas quo les afi’aires soient 
do niiinioreen Angleterre, qu’il n’y ait aucune apparence de trouble ctde de* 
sordro; c|uc Ai. le Prince d’Orange est naturellement si opiniatre, et si peu 
docile, qu(? didicilement sc r6soudra-t-il ^ rien promettre que d’opposi* A tout 
CO (pi’il a fait jnsques a-prosent; (|uc quaud il le proinettroit, et donneroit sur 
oolii dc fortes assurances, il n’y anroil guered’apparence qu’il renoncAt de bonne 
foi aux ongagonients qu’il a pris avcc la Maison d’Autriche, et avec les autres 
Princes opiroses aiix iiudrotsdr; V. AI., ot jaloux de sa gloire; queV. M ., dc 
son cdio,nc redonneroil pas aiscinentsos bonnes graces a Al.le Prinecd’Orange, 
et ([u’aprAs tout <-e qu’il a fail, il ne doit pas esperer qu’un simple compliment 
efface lo passe, ct que V. AI. puisse ajouter foi aisement aux assurances qui 
lui scront donnees dc sa part; que V. Al. nc desire rien d’avantage que de voir 
sa Alajeste Brilanniquc rcconnue universelleniont de scs sujets, eten jouissance 
paisible de sa couronne; mais que je ne doute pas que les soumissions de Al. le 
I’rinee d’Orange neliii paroissent fort dangereuscs, et qu’ellene trouve surtout 
beaucoupd’inconve.niensetde peril A laisser venir ici Al. le Prince d’Orange, 
qui pouria, par sa presence, donner du mouvement, et de la force, aux ca- 
bales <|ui sont si aisees a lormer en unc conjonclure coiiimc celle qui est A 
present. 

l^e Koi d’Angleterre m’a repondn, qu’il nc croyoit pas que AT. le Prince 
d’Orange {>rtt le parti de demander A venir ioi sitot; que s’il y vonoit, ct <pie sa 
conduile fut taut soil peu douteuse, il siiuroit bicn les incyens de lo remettre 
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dans son devoir, et I’empecheroit d’exciter aucun trouble ; qtie s’il se soumct- 
toit entiSrement, et qu’il cut assez de sagesse pour changer de conduite a 
t'egard des affaires du dedans et de celles du dehors, on le connottroit bientot; 
qu’il ne se laisseroit point tromper; et que son principal soin seroit toujours 
de consecver I’amitie de V. M. et de ne rien faire qui put en aucune fa 9 on etre 
oppose k ses int^rets. 

Les Ministres m’ont parle dans Ic meme sens que sa Majeste Britannique. 
Milord Rochester est Grand Tresorier, ct a le principal credit, ainsi il desire 
tout ce qui pent conserver le repos et la tranquillity, et son sentiment est, que 
k Roi son maitre no hazardcTicn d’^prouver quelle sera la conduite du Prince 
d’Orange a son 6gard, et croit qu’on doit lui ouvrir le chemin de rentrer dans 
son devoir. 11 est oncle de la Princesse d’Orangc, et par consequent sa j)enk 
seroit de pouvoir concilier les interets du Roi regnant avec celui des heritiers 
prysomptifs. Mais comme il est bon courtisan, ct qu’il connoit fort bicn quo 
le Roi son maitre prendra assez aisymentde la jalousie ct du soupgon coin re 
ceux qui peneberont trop du cote du Prince d’Orange, il temoigne fort ou* 
▼ertement desirer, prcferablement a tout, que sa Majeste Britanni<iue menage 
I’amitiy de V. M., sans laquelle, il connoit les difficultes qu’il y auroit de sou- 
tenir le gouvernement. 

Milord Sunderland sent bien la superiority qu’a sur lui Milord Rochester, 
par sa charge de Grand Tresorier. Toutc son application est d’entrer aussi 
avant qu’aucun autre ministre dans tous les sentiments du Roi son maitre, et 
de conserver une part secrettc dans sa confiance, en lui faisant connoitre qu’il 
nc peul avoir aucun autre attaclicincnt qu’a lui; je sriis qu’il a jrarlc avec beau- 
coup de chaleur c\ sa Majeste Britanni<}ue, pour montrer combien M. le J*nnce 
d’Orange pouvoit nuirc au bon etat ou sont les affaires prescnteiuent; et <ju’un 
heritier presomptil' sera regardc cn Angleterre comme pouvant seul remedier 
aux inconvyniens d’avoir uti Roi d’une Religion uppo$ye acelle de ses sujets. 
Milord Godolfin penche plut6t du ccke de Milord Sunderland, avec qui ses an- 
ciennes liaisons subsistent. Il est encore fort abattu de la perte qu’il a fuite. Il 
est admis dans les deliberations les plus secretes. Le Roi d’Angleterre m’en 
paroit fort content, et m’a (lit qu’il lui trouve plus de fermete et do hardicsse, 
qu’il n’en atteodoU. i 
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Ct‘pen(Uint tout est ici dalis un foi t grand calme, et il nc paroit rieti (|ui 
puisse Ic troiibli'r; inais dans Ic fond Ics esprits soiu fort agitos. Jjo peuplc nr 
sauroil voir celcbrcr la incsse dans Whitehall sans un extreme depit, ol sans 
craindre quo eela n'ait des suites. Ijesgens mal intentionnes foiiuaitent sou^ 
main ecs eraintes, et inspirent des soupQon.s, que le Roi d’Anglcn rre nc >'• 
croira point en surete qu’il n’ait entit'-reinent efabli la religion Catholique cn 
Anglclcrre, et qu’il n’ait ote aux Proteslans les nioyens de leur nuire. II sc- 
roit fort difficile de juger, si les affaires demeurcront dans le cahne ou dies 
sont; il nc faut cpi’un refus de payer les droits dont le Roi d’Anglelerrc s’e.-t 
mis en possession pour former une contestation <jui pourroit avoir de.s suites, 
ii’opinion des gens les plus habiles est, que tout sera en repos jusques a Tas- 
semblee du parlement, et que si les aft’aires s’y ])assent douecinent, il nc sera 
pas impossible de maintenir ce pays-ci en repos. Le zele de la religion Pro- 
testante,et la crainte d’un gouvernement plus absolu, sont des semcnees de di¬ 
vision dans les esprits, qui peut delator aux moindres occasions qui ■•’en pre- 
senteront. Mais les gens sages craignent de voir commencer les d6sordres; iL 
se souviennent encore des malheurs des guerres civiles, et ceux qui ont a jier- 
drene se laissent pas emouvoir aisenient. lls sont nietne tous dans I’opinion 
quo le parlement peut prendre les precautions n6cessaires pour emjiecher les 
progres de la religion Catholiqtic, et raugmentation du pouvoir souverain. 
Cela s’agite pr6scntenient, ot Ton va etre fort occupe dans les provinces des 
elections. On pourra former quelque jugementde ce qui arrivera dans le parle- 
meiit quand on saura de cpiclles gens la Chambre des Communes sera composee. 
Je sais, que quoique la Cour prenne grand soin d’avoir des deputes favorable-^, 
il y aura beaucop d’endroits od le parti des patriotes sera superieur, et od Ton 
elira des gens dont les sentiments seront entidrement opposes a ce que la Cour 
desirera. 


J’aurai rapplictition que jc dois pour savoir quelles cabales se formeront 
pour en informer V. M. J’ai pris des mesurespour lui pouvoir rendrccompte 
de ce qu’il lui a plu m’ordonner par sa dcpeche du 20e. Il faut du temps 
pour cela. Jusques a-present, les places, les ports de mer, les troupes, et les 
vaisseaux paroissent dtre dans les mains de gens qui sont fort attaches a la 
royaute; mais tout cela recevroit de grands changemeuts, s’il anivoit des dd- 
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sordros, ot quo hi guerre coninien^'at sur un pretexte de religion ou de chunge- 
nienl des loix. 

Jc ne vois personne qiii croye que It* Due de Monmouili ose sciileineiit se 
montrer cn aucim endroit. 11 snit assez, que Ic Roi d’Angletcrre ne lui |)ardon- 
ncroit pas. Le pardon qu’il a obtciiu du I’eu Roi n’est vulablo quo pour I’An- 
gletcrre, aiiisi son procos lui pourroit etre fak eii Eeossc tbit aisciuent. On 
preleiid incuio, que depuis son pardon obtenu, il a eu avec quelques uns des 
con'pirateurs uu commerce qui Ic rend coupablc. 

L'Ambassadcur d’Espagne adetnando an Roi d’Angleterrc comment il dc- 
siroit que M. le Due de Monmouth fut traite il Bruxelles? Sa rtponse, d ce 
qiicce Prince m’a dit, a etc, que ce n’etoit pas nnc chose sur quoi on le dut 
eon suiter : que la couduite de M. le Due de Monmouth a son egard n’etoit 
ignoree de personne; et quVi dire la verite, il ne savoit pas quel dossoin pouvoit 
avoir M. Ic Due de Monmouth, cn dciucurant si prbs lies cotes d’Anglcterre 
dans la conjoncture presente. 

Sa Majestti Britannique in’a dit aussi, que I’Ambassadeur d’Espagne lui 
avoit parl6 du traile d’alliance, qui avoit etc conclu il y a quelquc temps enfre 
le feu Roi d’Anglcterre et sa Majeste Catholiqiic, au quel il nedoutoit pas que 
la Majeste Britannique ne sc criit obligee, en la ineinc faijon (]ue I’etoit le leu 
Roi son frere; que sa reponsc avoit 6tc', qu’il etoit fort pen instruit dans ccs 
sortes de matieres ; que si rAinbassadciir desiroit (luelquc eclaircissement sur 
ccla, il pouvoit presenter un mcinoire, qui seroit examine par ses .Vlinislres afin 
de lui fairc unc reponse dans les formes. L’Ambassadcur d’Espagne a etc em- 
barrasse de cette reponse, et a bien eompris, (pie le Roi d’Angleteire nc sc 
tient pas oblige au train' fait par le Roi son frere. Je lui ai dit, qu’outre que 
les rdgles ordinaires ne I’engageoient pas a ce traite, il se souvenoit que Ic feu 
Roi d’Angleterre s’en tenoitlui mi'-rnesuffisamment degage par le refus des Es- 
jjagnols de se soumeltrc a son arbitrage, et par le changeinent des all’aires de¬ 
puis ce temps la; puis qu’ensuite d’une guerre il s’etoit fait uu traild de treve 
dans la garantie du quel le Roi d’Angleterre ne s’etoit pas trop mis en peine 
d’enirer, et que e’etoit h lui a voir ce qui lui couviendra sur cela. Lc Roi d’An- 
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f-letcrre m’a (lit, Je ne me tiens ca aucune %-on oblige an traif^: qua fait le 
Koi inon frere avec I’Espagnc, mais je me tiens fort oblige u conserver I’amiti^ 
et I’apitui du lloi votre maitre, et je ferai inon pos sible pour Ics ineriter. 

Jcsuis, See. 


BARILLON. 


Le Roi d3I- Barillon. 


Mars 9, 1685, 

A'Ionsif.ur Bauillon J’ai reqii votre lettre ties 26 Fevr. et 1 de ce inois, et 
i’ai VII avec plaisir par la preinit're, que ic Roi d’Angletcrre a et(' aussi sensible- 
mint toiicla' quo jo le poiivois desirer dcs moyens que je vous ai donnes de 
I’asHisier dans sos plus pressans besoins, suns altendre qu’il m’en eut, requis; 
mais (|uoi(iue je crois <pie la dtklaration (pie vous lui en avez faite sans auciine 
reserve, ait produit de tres-bons effels, et qu’clle ait parfaitement bieu per¬ 
suade ee Prince du solido fondement qu’il doitfaire surmon amitie, et coinbien 
il la doit pi( fer(‘r a toute autre ; neaninoins, il auroit cR* bon, ainsi que je vous 
I'ai ordonnt'- par ma depeebe du 20 Fevrier, trattendre qu’il cut eu tin plus 
[iressant besoin de cc seeonrs, y ayant de rapparenee, (lu'a-present que vous 
vous en etes enliereinent oxplique, ses niinisircs vous presscront de leur remettre 
inccssamment tout cc fonds entre Ics mains. Qiioi (|u’il cn soil, je laisse a- 
present a votre prudence, de vous eonduire cn cela d’une maniere qui nepuisse 
[loiiit (Icpiairc an Hoi ny diminuer robligation qu’il m’a, d’une prciive si essen- 
ticlle de mon amitie'. 

Pour cc qui regnrde ce quo vous in’aviez cngag6 de payer ati feu Roi d’An- 
gleterre, eoinmc vous avez asscz rcconnu par Ics ordres (lue je vous ai donnas, 
cl par Ics lettres que vous m’uvez ecrites, (jue je n’ai aecordf' deux millions de 
livres (pie pour b? |)rcniicr payement, et quinze cens uiille livres pour cliacun 
des deux autres qui out fini au mois d’Avril dc I’annee deruierc, il vous auroit 
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&tc facile dc desabuser le Comte de Rochester, ct los autre* Ministves, de leur 
pretentions mal-fbnd4es ; et pour I’avcnir, comme je nc pretends pas abun- 
donner le Roi d’Angleterre dans ses besuins, il faut aussi esperer, quo le 
nouveau Parlement qu’il convoque sera dispose a lui douner dans le com¬ 
mencement de son liigae tons les moyens qui lui sont necessaires pour 
souteuir sa dignite. II doit cependant prendre d’autant plus de confi- 
ance dans la continuation de mon amitie, que je vous ay mis par avance, 
ct de mon pur mouvement, cn etat de lui cn donner des marques bicn 
effectives. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre ne pouvoit prendre un mcilleur parti pour le bien de 
son etat, et Ic soulagement dc sa conscience,'que d’entendre la messe publique- 
ment, ct cet acte de fermete cst plus capable d’inspircr le respect et la erainte 
a ses sujets, que de donner de nouvcdles forces aux mecontcuts; vous avez vu 
par ma derniere depfchc (|u’il a prevenu en cela mes sentiments, ct que je 
n’aurois pas pu approuver une longue dissimulation de la religion qii’i! professe 
Vous lui temoignerez aussi, que j’apprens avoc plaisir que son autorite s’affm- 
mit dc jour a autre par la soumission de tous ses sujets, et que jc m’assure, que 
sa bonne conduite dissipera toutes les cabales qui pourroient troubler le repos 
de son regne. 

Milord Churchil m’a parle dans le sens que vous m’avez ecrit, et j’ai or- 
donne au Marechal de Lorge de partir incessamment pour aller faire mes 
complimens de condoleance aux Roi et Heines d’Angletcrre, et teinoigner au 
premier la part que je prens ii son heureux av^ncment a la couronue de 
ses ancetres : quelque murmure que puissc exciter la continuation de la levee 
des memos droits qui ont ete accordes au feu Roi d’Aiigleterre, il y a lieu de 
croire, quil s'appaiscra par la convocation et I’assemblee du parlement; mais 
quelque effet qu’elle produise, le Roi d’Angleterre fait tres-sagement dt? se 
conserver ce moyen de subvenir aux besoins de son 6tat. lime paroit aussi, 
qu’il est plus prudent dc se faire courronner avantla tenue du Parlement, (|ue 
lorsqu’il sera assemble ; et je serai bien aisc que vous m’informiez dc toutes les 
difficult6s qui naitront sur cette affaire, et des temperaments qui serout pris 
pour cn sortir. 
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Vous avez raison de faire connoitre au Roi d’Angletcrrc qu’il ne doit 
pas ajouter uiie entiiirc croyance k tout cc que le Sieur Overkerque peut 
avancer de lui-memc sous le nom du Prince d’Orange: mais quand meine 
il scroit bien autorise, Ic Roi d’Angletcrre cst trop bien intbrnie des ein- 
portcments que le Prince d’Orange a fait paroitre contrc ini lorsqu’il n’etoit 
que Due d’York, et centre la religion qu’il professe, tneme depuis I’avene- 
menl du dit Roi a la couronne, pour croire, que les protestations qui lui seront 
faites de la part du Prince d’Orangc soient bien sinceres; ct si le Ministre 
d’Angletcrre a laHayerendau dit Roi son maitrc un compte fidele de tout ce 
qu’.l a cnteiKiu, et connu par lui-metne, des sentiments du dit Prince 
d'< ' ange, il jugora bien que I’intention de ce Prince n’est que de se servir, 
cc titre les interets du Roi, non seulement de la facility qn’il trouvera a se re- 
iin lire dans ses bonnes graces, mais aussi, des seules marques exterieures 
qtj il pourra recevoir de la bienveillancc du Roi ; ct U ne peut pas plus morti- 
fu r le Prince d’Orangc, et le rendre sountis, qu’en rejettant avec hauteur toutes 
les projiositions qu’il fait pour I’amuser; et I’empcchant, sur toutes choses, de 
passer eu Angleterre. 

Conlinuez i m’informer exactement de tout ce qui sc passe de plus consi- 
der ibic a la Cour oil vous etes, ne doutant pas que ce nouveau gouvernement 
nevous en fournise d’amples mati^res. 


Extrait d'une Lettre du Roi rl M. Barillon. 

Mars IG, lG85. 

It, y a bien de Tapparcnce que le Roi d’Angleterre faisant a-})resent une pro¬ 
fession si publique de la religion Catholique demandera bientot an Pape des 
6vfequcs de sa comntunion; et comrae il ne faut pas douter que sa Saintet4 ne 
les choisissc du clerge d’Angleterre, parmi lesquels je suis averti qu’il y a bien 
des gens qui soitt imbos de la doctrine de J ansenisme, je serai aise que vous 
fassiez connoitre adroitement au Roi I’inter^t qu’il a de les bien discerner, en- 
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sortc que si le bon t'xemplc qu’il donno a tons so3 sujols cst aussi suivi qu’il cst 
fi ddsiicr, cc royaurae, sortaiit d’linc herdsicj no tombc pas dans nil autre qui 
ne scroit yu^res moins dangereiisc. 


M. liarillon au Eoy. 

iG Jirif, 1G8.3. 

J'ai execute avee le plus de ponctualile qii’il m’a etc possible, los ordies de 
votre Majeste portes par sa depeche du 6 Avril. J'ai tiielie de I'aire eoin))reialre 
au Itoi d’Anglcterre et a ses Minislres, <pie votro Majeste liii avoii deja duiiiie 
des marques esscttliellcs de son aniilie, eu prevenanl ineuie ses deiiiaiides ; ([ue 
V. M. eoiilinueroit a le secourir dans ses besoiiisj et (jiie sou desseiii eioil de 
fairc plus quelle ne promettroit; que eepcndaiit V. INI. estimoit (|u’il sullisoit 
dc sa part d’e.\e(;uter plulot que de promettre ; i t que sans aueuii engai>eineut, 
ellc in’avoit envoye le f'ouds d’une soinme eoiisiderable. Le Roi d’Aiittleit ire 
in’a temoigue etre fort sensible a ce (lue V. M. fait pour iiii; iiiais il ni'a dit 
que I’etat de ses afluires etoit tel qii’il avoir des niesures a prendre de loiii, et 
qu’il ne pouvoit enlreprendre e<'qu’il aresolu, sans etre assure posiliveineiit dc 
ce que V. iVl.vondra faire on sa favour; que V. M.connoitra par sa eonduite 
ti. I’avenir (|uelsera son attaehemenl a ses interets ; qu’il sera toujours au pou- 
voir deV. M.de ri-tracter ce qu’elle auroil proinis s’il ne so eonduisoii pas on 
la manierc que V. AI. ficut desircr; que puisqite V. Al. veut bien le seeoiirir, 
ce sera une nouvelle obligation de lui voiiloir mettre I’espril en re|)os en iui 
proniettant ce (pi’il dtanande; parce que I’ineertitude sur celu ne lui per- 
Uiettroit pas d’agir avee la fermete neeessaire, et <|u’une eonduite douteuse 
et incertaine de su part rendroit ses enuemis plus hardis, et ses amis jilus 
tiinides. 

Cette rcqtonsem’a fait entrer plus avant en matiercavec ce Prince. Je lui 
ai CMplicpie ce qui s’etoit passe avee le feu Koi d’Angleterre; jc lui ai fait re- 
marquer, (jne le traite, quoiqu’il n’eut ete que verbal, a etc caecute et aeeoiri 
pli j)onctuelleuient de part et d’autre ; que V. M. a aeheve le paieinent de cc 
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qui Kvoit etc promis ; cl que le feu Hoi d’Anglclerre s’etoit aussi tenu exacic- 
nient a rcugageincnt qu’il avoit pris de favoriser les pretentions de V. W. 
eoutre I’EsfKigne, et de ne point assembler dcparlement; que presentemeul 
V. M. ne deinandoit rien de sa Majesty Ikitannique, qui lui put causer Je 
inoindre ernl)arras, n’ayant rien plus a coeurque I’affermissement de lapaixge- 
ncrale; que cepcndant son dessein etoit de lui donner des marques esscuti- 
elles do son ainitie, et de I’aider i maintcnir son autorite, et 4 6tablir la re¬ 
ligion C’atlioli<]ue, que ce.s deu-x choses paroissoient uuics, et nese pouvoicni 
separer; (jue V. M. avoit resolu d’y contiibuer par un motif d’amitie et d’estiine 
pour la personne de sa Majesle Britannique, ct par le zfele qu’eile a pour la re¬ 
ligion ; cpjc (juoi qu’il n’y ait point de stipulation e.xpresse, V. M. sera suffi- 
sainincnt engagee par ce qu’clie a fait d’abord, a continuer a I’avcnir ce qui est 
si i)icn comnicnce ; qu’ainsi on pent tenir pour assure, que V. M. ne sedemen- 
lira pas, el voudra soutenir ce qu’elle cntreprend sur des fondements qui ne 
cbangcront pas. 

Le Roi d'Angleterrc m’a r6pondu u cela, qu’il n’etoit pas en droit d’exiger 
dc V . M. plus qu’clie ne croit devoir fairc. Mais qu’il a agi franchement avec 
iiioi en n [)resentant ses besoins, et que la demande qu’il a faite presuppose 
toiite sortc d’cngagemens de sa part, et une volonte d4termin6e d’etre enti^re- 
inent attache a V. M.; qu’ainsi V. M. n’a qu’i lui prescrire ce qui conviendra 
a ses interets, pour lui fairc prendre la conduitc qui lui sera la plus agr6able; 
<luequandV, jM. sera inforinee a funds des alfaires dc ce pays-ci, elle con- 
noiira <ju'il cst decisif de bien coinmcnccr, et de le niettre cn etat de ne pas sc 
rclaclier d’abord ; qu’on nc peut pourtant prendre une conduite ferme et haute, 
si on n’est bien assure d’un seeours (jui ne puisse manqucr ; et qu’il ne seroit 
plus suison dc n^gocier sur le plus on le inoins quand le temps de s’cn serviv 
•seroit venu. 

J’ai dit a ce Prince, qu’il voyoit que V. M. commence par I’execution, et 
qu’ainsi il n’est psis si essentiel de s’arrcler a la forme et i la manicure de pro- 
iDcttre; qu’il est necessaire sculeincnt que les affaires prennent ici un bon 
cbeniin, ct que dans la suite V. M. n«' inanquera pas d’aidcr les premiers pro- 
gres, ct de fucilitcr le succes des dossenns de sa Majeste Britaimique en faveur 
ik la royaute, et de la religion Catholi(|uc. 

h 
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J’ai eu plusicnrs conferences avec les Ministres, ensemble et s<^paremeni; 
ils m’ont r6pondu fort froideinent lorsque je leur ai parle ensemble; Milord 
Rochester, qui porte la parole, in’a r6pondu, qu’ils avoient deja su ce qiie 
j’avois dit au Roi leur maitre, et que leur sentiment ne puuvoit fine different 
du sien; que la n4cessite de ses affaires I’obllgeoitil avoir recours si V. M.; 
qu’il^toit question pr^senteinent d’etablir son autorile,et de donner une forme 
assur4e au gouvernement; que je connoissois assez combieii il importe d’etre 
en 6tat ici de donner la loi, et non pas de la reeevoir; que e’est a moi a le re- 
pr4senter 4 V. M., et que pour eux, ils se sent aequittes de leur devoir, eu 
exposant sinc^rement les besoins de leur maitre i un ami qui peut y remedier 
s’il le trouve i-propos. 

Jelui ai r6pondu ce que j’avois deji ditau Roi d’Angleterrc. J’ai entretenu 
Milord Rochester en particulier, el nous avons agile les maiieres a fonds; je 
me suis renferm6 A dire, que ’V. M. execute au lieu de promettre, qu’ou voit 
par 1^ ce qu’on en peut attendre; qu’il estiinisile de pretendre queV. M. 
preone dcs engagements pour fournir des subsides pendant {ilusieurs annees, 
quand sa Majest^ Britannique, de son cot^, n’est oblige d ricn; qu’il est 
vrai que V. M. n’a rien k ki demander presentement; qu’aussi croit-clle 
etre ed droit de lui donner des marques de son amitie sans qu’on cxige ricii 
d’avantage que ce qu’elle croira devoir faire selou les conjonctures qui se pre- 
senteront; que Ton ne peut douter que V. M. ne vcuillc continuer comme 
elle a commence, et qu’on se doit reposer sur sa bonne foi et sur son amitie. 

Milord Rocliester m’a dit a cela, que s’il ne connoissoit a fonds les desseins 
et les intentions du Roi son maitre, il ne m’auroit pas presse de faire ensorte 
que V. M. lui fournit d’abord une somme considerable, et lui promit un sub¬ 
side pour trois ans; que ce qu’on fait dc la partdc V. M. presentement doit 
etre considere comme une marque d’amitie, et qu’on s’en accominodcroit ici 
mieux que d’un plus grand engagement, si on n’avoit pas resolu de s’unir 
etroitement aveeV. M., elde ne sc pas dementir dans la suite; que si Ton 
n’etoit pas de bonne foi, et qu'on ne regardat pas I’amitie de V. M. comme le 
fondementde la coudnite qu’on veut tenir; on se contenteroitd’une liaison 
pr4sente: et quo le Hoi son maitre, apr^'s s’etre ^tabli, consideroit quel parti 
il a ^ prendre; et que, sans munquer aux obligations qu’il avoit ^ V. M., ii se 
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trouveroit alors en 6tat de former nn plan de sa conduite, tel qu’il croiroit Ic 
plus convenable k ses interfits; que dfes ^-pr^sent il veut prendre un chemia qui 
dure autant que son regne, et s’attacher pour toujours; que I’on a vn que la 
liaison form^eentre V. M. etle feu Roi d’Angleterre aproduitde bons effets 
pour I’un et pour I’autre, que la m^me chose arriveia, si on s’entend bien 
d’abord, et qu’on commence de la part de V. M. ^ mettre le Roi d’Angleterre 
en pouvoir de suivre son inclination, et ses veritables int^rels. 

J’ai repondu £l ce Ministre, que le traite fait avee le feu Roi d’Angleterre 
avoit etc accompli cxactement de part et d’autre; qu’il contenoit des conditions 
el des avantages reciproques, que Ton ne pouvoit pas dire la meme chose de 
cc qui se traite a-piesent, V. M. n’ayant rien a souhaiter du Roi d’Angleterre 
et voulant pourtant coutribuer gvatuitement ji I’etablir, et h le mettre en etat 
dc regner paisiblcment, et avec tranquillite. Milord Rochester m’a replique 
ti cela, que le trait6 que nous avions fait ne contenoit point dc conditions reoi- 
proques; que le feu Roi ne s’^toit point engage 4 ne point assembler de Par- 
lemcni, ni a rcuoucer formellement a son trait4 avec I’Espagnc; que V. M, 
avoit bien connu que dans le fondsclle tireroit les m4mes avantages, et que le 
feu Roi d’Anglctcrrc avoit aussi ete fortifi^ dans ses resolutions par le secours 
que V. M. lui avoit fourni, et s’etoit mSme dispense d’assenibler son par- 
lement, et de defendre I’Espagne lorsqu’il en a ^t6 le plus presse; que le m4me 
cas arrivera, el que quoique V. M. n’exige rien du Roi son maitre, il ne 
pent prendre le parti de s’attacher 4 V. M. sans renoncer aux avantages qu’il 
pourroit tircr du Parlement dans d’autres temps, et 4 tout engstgement avec 
I’Espagne; qu’il sera (|uestion, d4s que le Parlentent sera assemble, d’obtenir 
la continuation des revenus, mais qu’upr4s cela, il n’en faut rien attendre que 
des conditions dures et perilleuses, aux quelles le Roi son maitre ne consentira 
jamais; qu’ainsi on- subsistera comme on faisoit du temps du feu Roi, et 
avec moins de menagement encore pour les Espagnols, n’ayant point de traite 
avec eux, comme il y en avoit un dont on pressoit toujours I’execution. J’ai 
dit4ccla, qu’il-n’etoit pas question presentemeut d’examiner 4 quelles con¬ 
ditions nous avions traite du temps du feu Roi, puisque le traite avoit 4t4 exe¬ 
cute et accompli de bonne foi de part et d’autre ; quo la conjoncture etoit enti4re- 
ment dilKrente, et que V. M. n’attendoit rien de sa Majesty Bitannique, 
et n’uvoit pour but que de lui donner des marques solides de son amitie. J’ai 
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remarqu6, dans tout ce qui s’est pass6 entre Milord Rochester et moi, qu’il 
n’est point entr4 dans la proposition d’un nouveau traite, et il ni’a paru au 
contraire 6viter d’entendre ce que je lui ai dit sur cela. II s’est toiijours ren- 
ferm6 d dire, qu’il faut fairc ce qu’on a fait, parce qu’un s’en est bicii trouve 
de part et d’autre. 

Milord Sunderland a compris d’abord qu'il 6toit bien plus ^-propos <ie 
prendre des engagemens formels et reciproques; que le Iloi son maitre doit 
rechercher tout cc qui lui peut assurer i’amiti6 de votre Majeste. II pose 
pour un fondement assure, que le Parlement, le Prince d’Orange, et la Alui- 
son d’Autriche doivent otreconsideres conime ayantdes inter^ts inseparables, 
et qu’il est impossible de desunir ; qu’uuisi pour etre bkn avec voire Majeste, 
il faut non seulcment s’abstenir de toute liaison avec eux, mais nieme sen se- 
parer avec 6clat, et lever le masque qnaud il en sera terns; c’est-a-dire, apres 
que le Parlement aura aecorde les revenus. Je suis dcmeure dans uue grande 
retenue sur les nouveaux engagemens qu’on pourroit prendre ; je me suis con- 
tent6 d’insinuer la proposition que votre Majeste m’a ordonne de faire a cet 
egard, etj’aicru devoir la faire naitre plus comine unc suite naturelle de ce 
qui se traitoit, que comme une ouverture de la part de votre Majesty. Milord 
Godolfin m’a parle dans'le mfeme sens que Milord Rochester; quoiqu’il 
soil du secret, il n’a pas grand credit, et songe seulement a se consorver par 
une conduite sage et moderee. Je ne pense pas que s’il en ctoit cru, on prit 
des liaisons avec votre Majeste qui pussent aller a se passer entierement de 
parlement, et A rompre ncttcmeut avec le Prince d’Orange. 

J’eus hier au soir un long entretien avec le Roi d’AngleUrre, nous repe- 
tames tout ce qui avoit «te dit avec les Ministres, donl ils lui avoient rendu 
compte. Je connus bien que Milord Sunderland lui avoit parle A fond, de ce 
que nous avions dit, cl lui avoit represent^ la necessity de ue rien menager, 
pour former une liaison entiere avec V. M. Ce Prince me dit, que je savois 
raieux ses intentions et ses desseins que ses proprcs ministres; qu’il ne s’etoit 
pas ouverl a eux autant qu’il a fait k moi sur I’etablisseinent de la religion 
Catholique ; qu’avant la stance du Parlement il falloil cacher ses desseins et 
ne pas laLsser penctrer jusqu’oil il vouloit cooduire les aibiires; qu’au fond il 
connoissoit que sa suret6 dependoit d'une ^troite union avec V. M. et de 
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mettre la religion Catholiqire en 6tat de ne pouvoir 6tre detruile; que son des- 
sein est d’en venir a bout d^s qu’ille pourra; que cependant, je dois repr^- 
senter a V. M. conibien illui importe d’etre assist^ dans un si grand dessein ; 
que ses premieres demarches avec le ParlenJcnt seront decisives ; que ceux 
qui le voudront traverser n’oublieront rien pour I’einpecher de r^ussir; que V. 
M. connoitra peut-etre trop tard, cc qu’il aiiroit fallu faire, etquecc qui 
sera nceessaire pr^sentement est beaucotip moindre que ceque V, M. voudroit 
contribuer k i’avenir si elle voyoit la royaute, et la religion Catholique, en 
etat d’etre ruiii^es en Angletcrrc. 

J’ai dit il ce Prince qu’il voyoit quelles sont les intentions dc V. M. ii son 
^•gard, queje pouvois tons les jours I’avertirde ce qui se passe ici, et qu’il ne 
falloit pas doutcr que V, M. ne prit les resolutions qui conviendront a I’ctal des 
affaires ; que votre amitid pour sa personne, et votre zelc pour la religion, ne 
vous permettroient pas de I’abandonner dans ses besoins; quo laconduite que 
V. M. tient c\son6gard seroit sontenue, et ne se dementira pas; qu’aussi de 
son edie, il doit etre appliqu^ a menager une aniitie qu’il juge lui etre si avanta- 
geuse. Sa Majeste Britannique me dit, en me coiigediant, “ Je me fie en- 
tieicment a ce que vous me dites; mais representez au Itoi voire maitre, que 
ee <|u’ii lira prdsentement me mettra I’esprit en re|)os, on ni’obligera d’agir 
avec unc fermet6 et une confiance queje ne puis avoir si je ne suis plcinemeut 
assure 

Dc tout cc qui m’a etc dit parle Roi d’AngIcicrre, et par ses Miuistrcs, il 
me paroit que Ton n’insiste pastant presentement sur la promesse d’uri sccours 
a ravenir, <|ue suriuic somme prdscntc. J’ai dit, ainsique V . M. me I’a per- 
uiis, fpu j’aurois incessamment un finds dc ncuf cens inille livies; mais, si 
V. M. ne me permet pas de rien fouruir de cette somme, e'est coinmes’il n’y 
cn avoit jioint; on nc croira pas memo qu’ellc y soit, si on voit que je ne 
n»sse pas les payements quaiid ils me seront demamics. 

l.e Roi d’Anglctcne seroit, a ce que je puis jugcr, plcineincnt content si 
V’. M. prenoit la resolution de faire remettre encore oiize cens inille livres ici, 
avant la seance du pailemciii, ensorte qu'il put faire Ital dc toucher deux 
millions pendant que Ic parlcincnt sera assemble. Cela pourroit dans la suite 
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kite reput6 comme une ann6e d’un subside, et si on convenoit d’cn ac- 
corder un pour les ann^es suivantes, on ponrroit ne les faire commencer 
que du mois d’Octobre prochain, et peut-6lre meme du mois de Janvier 1686 , 
V. M. m’ordonnera ce qui sera de son service. Je me tieudrai en ctat d’ex- 
6cuter ses ordres 4 la lettre, sans rien faire de nion chef, que ce qui me 
sera prescrit. 

Les Anibassudeurs de Hollande ont eu une audience particulicre, et sans oe- 
remonie ; la difficultc subsiste toujours h I’egard de leur enir6e et de leur au¬ 
dience publique; ils veulent avoir un Comte d’Angleterre, comine aeu I’Am- 
bassadeur dc Savoye, il n’y apasd’apparence qu’ils I’obtiennent, et le Roi 
d’Angleterre paroit resolu de ne rien changer au traitement ordinaire a 
leur ^gard. 

La sante de lu Reine d’Angleterre n’est pas cn bon 6tat; les personnes qui 
I’approchent de plus pr^s croient qu’elle ne vivra pas long temps; son mal est 
une espiice de fluxion siir la poitrine avec des coliques violcntes qui la repren- 
nent souvent; elle se croit elle-meme en p6ril. 

Je suis, &c. 


BARILLON- 


Le Roi a M. Barillon. 


24 Avril, 1685. 

Monsieur Barillon, j’ai re^ut vos lettres des l6etl9 de ce mois, et 
cjuoiquc je me fusse atlendu que le Roi d’Anglcterfe auroit ete fort content des 
grands secours d’argent que je vous fais remettre incessamment pour subvenir, 
sans aucune stipulation, 4 ses plus pressahts besoins, au cas que russemblec 
prochaine du Parlement ne lui accorde pas ce qu’il desire, tant pour I’etablisse- 
mcnl des memes revenus pendant sa vie dont le feu Roi son fr^re a Joui jusque 
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a sa mort, que pour Ic libre cxcrcice de la religion Catbolique dans son roy- 
aume, n6anmoins ce Prince vous a fait connoitrc, quc s’il n’etoit pas assure 
de mu part d’une assistance plus considerable il sc verroit dans la necessite 
d’avoir des menagcmcnts pour le Parlemcnt, qui seroient fort prejudiciablcs h 
I’affermissement de I’autoriie royale, et par consequent au bicn de la religion 
Catbolique; muis quoiqu’il ait d’aulanl plus de sujet de prendre une entiere 
confiancc aux sentiments d’estime et d’amitie que j’ai pour lui, qu’il voye bien 
que j’apporte toutes les diligences possibles a lui en faire rcssentir les cficts, 
sans lui demander aucuns autres engagements dans mes interets que ceux que 
sa gratitude et sa bonne foi le pourroit porter d prendre quand les occasions 
sen presenteront, je veux bien toule's fois lui donner encore de plus grandcs 
])rcuves de la consideration que je fais sur tout ce qu il vous a represenle, ct de 
la siiu crite avec laquelle jc veux concourir a tout cequi peut elre de ses avan- 
ta«-es : e’est pour cet effet qu’outrc les cinq cens mille livres que je vous fis re- 
meltre aussitdt que j’apjrris la mort du feu Uoi, et que vous devez avoir encore 
entre les mains, on continuera tl vous faire teiiir incessamment les neuf cens 
mille livres que je vous ai proniis par ma depeclie du 6', etje ferai joindre en¬ 
core une somine de deux cens mille ecus, alin que vous puissicz avoir en main 
pendant rasscmblec du Parlemcnt jusqu’ii la concurrence de deux millions; 
maiscomme j’apprensavec plaisir quc presque tous les membres du Parlcmeut 
sonttriis-bieniutentionnes pour les interets du Roi, et qu’a-peinc en connoit 

on cinq ou six, qui y soieui opposes, il y a bicn de I’apparence que ce Prince 
n’aura pas besoin d’un grand fonds, pour se rendre favorables les deliberations 
du dit Parloment, et qu’en tout cas il sc contentcra de faire esperer des re¬ 
compenses a ecux qui feront bien leur devoir : je consens n^anmoins, que vous 
fassiez payer juscpi’ a quatre cens mille livres, pour fournir aux gratifications 
que le Roi jugcra i-propos de faire pendant cettc assembiee; et a 1 egard des 
seize ecus mille livres restans, vous tie vous cn desaisirez qu’en cas que la con- 
duite du Parlemenl soit assez mauvaise pour obliger le Roi a le easscr, ou ou’il 
irouve d’ailleurs de si fortes oppositions si l’6tablissement d un libre cxcrcice de 
la religion Catbolique, qu’il soit obligd d’employer ses armes contre ses propres 
sujets. 

Enfin, mon intention est de le secourir de bonne foi, au cas qu’il en ait ef- 
fi'clivi'incnt besoin, pour I’all’crmissement de son autoritc, et pour le bien de 
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notre religion ; mais, si son Parleincnt se porte de hii-memc ii fairc ce que le 
Roi desire, mon intention est qnc voiis reservicz le fonds que je vous fais rc- 
mettre, jusqn’ a cc qu’il me pnroisse d’une n^cessite pressante tic I’employer ; 
et cependant, je consens, aiiisi quo je viens de vous dire, que vous fassiez payer 
aux Ministres dii Roi, avanl la tenue du Parlcment, jusqu’il la somme de qnatre 
cens mille livres, au eas qnc le dit Roi les demande. Je ni’assure qu’apres (pic 
vous aurcz fait coniioitre a ce Prince quelles sont mes dernieres intentions, je 
n’aurai plus de sa part que des remcrcimcnts des efforts que je fais jxnir pro¬ 
curer ses avantages; mais si, contre mon opinion, on vouloit encore fairc quel- 
ques tentatives ponr tirer de moi de plus grands secours, il est bon que vous 
otiez toute csperance de Tobtenir, et que vous fassiez mcme connoitre, que 
j’apprendrois avee deplaisir que le Roi ne fut pas content des grandes preuves 
que je lui donne de mon ainitie. 

II vous sera facile de tirer le Roi d’Angleterre de rUiquieturlo que lui donne 
la declaration que le Marquis du Fcurjuicrcs a fait par mon ordre au Roi 
d’Espagne, et a ses ministres, t!t je vou8,jlepeche ce courier expres afin que 
vous [)uissiez informer le Roi d’Angleterre, sans aucun retardement, (pie je 
suis d'aulant plus satisfiiit de la reponse du dit Roi Catholique, qu’outre qu’ii 
traite la proposition de ceder au Due dc Bavi^re les Pays Bas, ou de lui en 
abandoniier le gouvernement, de pure clumdre, il me donne d’ailleurs des as¬ 
surances jrositives d’obscrver religieusement la treve, et de sc conformer en 
toutes cboses a ce qu’elle contient; ensorte que je n’ai pas lieu de croire, que 
ce Prince veuille apporter aucun cliangement a I’etiit present des Pays Bas: 
et comme je n’ai point eu d’autre intention aussi que de prevenir, par cet eclair- 
cissement, tout ce qui pouvoit troubler le repos de rEun)pe, vous pouvt'z as¬ 
surer le Roi d’Angleicrre, que j’apporterai toujours les memes soins a le main- 
tenir, et que lant que le Roi Catholique voudra concourir de sa part, et rejetter 
dc semblables nouveaut4s si contraires 4 la treve, la tranquillity publique ne 
pourra etre aliercc. 



M. Barillon au Rot. 


£0 Avrily 1685. 

,f’Ai iv§u lii depeche de votre Majeste du 24 Avril par uii courier expr^i*' 
J’alliii aussiiot aprcs trouver lo Roi d’Angletcrre pour rinfbrmer de lareponse 
liiitc ii M. do Feuquieres par sa Majesty Cathoiique. On ne sauroit temoigher 
jdus de joye quc ce l^rince cn fit paroitre d’une iiouvelle qui le tire d’une 
grande inqniciudc, et lui met I’esprit cn repos. Ce n’etoit pas sans fonde* 
ment (lu’il craignoit qu’uue rupture entre V. M. et Ic Roi d’Espagiie nc rendit 
le Parleiiient plus difficile qu'il ne le sera, quand tout paroltra calinc au 
dehors. Sa Majeste Rrilannique me chargea de remercier V.M. du soia 
qu’clle avoit cu de Ten avertir par un courier expr^s, et me temoigna que 
sa ioie sc redouble toutes les fois^iqu’il regoit des marques de I’amitie de 
V. M. 

Les Ministres ont appris aussi avee beaucoupde plaisir le suceJis de la pro¬ 
position de M. de Feuquieres. Milord Rochester est encore plus sensible que 
les nutres a tout ce qui pent entretenir la paix au-dehors ; il m’a ete ais6 de 
faire voir que I’intention de V. M. ctoit seulemcnt de prevenir ce qui auroitpu 
altbrer le repos dont I’Europe jouit, puisque lareponse qui a et6 laite A Ma¬ 
drid, met ces affaires dans un etat de calme et de tranquillite qui, selon Jes ap- 
parences, doit durer. 

Le Roi d’Angleterre m’en a parle encore ce matin, avec'^eaucoup de satis¬ 
faction, et se croit delivr6 d’un fort grand einbarras, off il croyoit devoir etre 
expos6, si le Parleinent avoit bte assemble quand la guerre auroit commence 
entre et V. M. I’Espagne. Il me paroit que votre Majeste tire quelque avantage 
de ce qui a 6te agile sur cette matifere, en ce qu’on s’accoutume i entendre 
parler du droit de Monseigneur le Dauphin k la couronne d’Espagne, sans 
qu’il paroisse qu’on prenne une tn-p forte alarme de voir tant de royaumes dans 
la possibilitC* d’etrejennis a la couronne de France. 11 semble du moins que 
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Ton rcconnoisse quesi sa Majcst^ Catholique mouroltsans enfans, le droit de 
Monseigneur le Dauphin, et dc ses d^seendans, seroit beaucoup nieilleurque 
de ceux qui n’y pourroient pr^tendre qu’en vertu d’une r^nonciation rcmplic 
denullit4s. Je n’ai parle de tout cela que fort superficiellement comme dune 
chose 61oignee, mais je n’ai pas cru aussi devoir suppriiner ce que V. M. alle- 
guoit pour laprincipale raison de ce qu’ellc avoit dcssein de faire pour empe- 
cher que I’Electeur de Bavi^re^ et I’Archiduchesse fussent mis en possession 
dcs Pays Bas. 

II s’est passe une chose dans le dedans de la cour, qui n’cst pas de peu de 
consequence. Le Roi d’Angletcrre ayant resolu d’aller a la chapelle, acooin- 
pagn^ comme I’etoitle feu Roi, en parla la veiilc Milord Rochester, Milord 
Sunderland, et Milord Godolhn. 11 leur dit, qu’ayani fait la clemarclic d’aller 
ouvertement a la messe, il croyoit y devoir aller avec la dignite retjuise, et ac- 
compagn6 de ses gardes, et de ses principaux officiers ; qu’ils pourroient de 
jneurer tl la porte de la chapelle, et I’y aUendre,ouy revenir apr^s, dans le temps 
qu’il en devroit sortir. Milord Sunderlanitnc fit point de difficult^, ni Milord 
Godolfin, qui est accoutum6, comme Chambellan de la Reync, de lui donner 
la main jusqu’a la porte; mais Milord Rochester combattit avec vehemence 
la resolution quesa Majeste Britannique temoignoit avoir prise, et ajn^s avoir 
all6gu£ inutilement les raisons dont il se put aviser, il d^clara nettement qu’a 
moins que le Roi d’Angleterre lui cominand&i expressement de raoconifmgner 
jusqu’a la porte de la chapelle, il ne le feroit pas. Sa Majeste Britannique lui 
dit, que son intention n’eloit pasde contraindre personne, ni de lui commander 
de faire une chose a laqtielle il pnroissoit avoir tant de repugnance; que son 
scrupulc paroissoit mal-fonde, et que ce ne devoit pas etre une excuse pour 
une chose qui seroit mal en soi de la faire commander; qu’il 6toit en libcrt6 de 
le faire, ou de ne Ib faire pas. La contestation alia assez avant; )c Roi d'An- 
gleterre ne se rendit pas, ct ne voulut pas commander i Milord Rochester dc 
Taccompagner; Milord Rochester persista & ne le pas faire sans ordre, et prit 
Texp^dient que lui propusa sa Majest4 Brituiuiique d’aller d^s le meme jour ^ 
une maison de campagne od il devoit alter le kndemain. Milord Sunderland 
ct Milord Godolfin, comme habiles courtisans, press^rent Milord Rochester 
d’avoir cette complaisance pour le Roi, et ne parent rien gagner sur son esprit. 
V, M. jogeia par cet incident quclles oppositions k Roi d’Asgleterre pourru 
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irouvor dans la suite k ce qu’il voudra entreprcndre en faveur de la religion Ca- 
tholique. 

Cc detail est fort secret; il est pourtant assez vraisemblable, que Milord 
Kochcslcr s’en voudra I’aire honneur auprfcs des Protestans zeles, etcroira s'au- 
toriser panni eu,\ sans qn’il pensc en cela liazarder sa faveur, ni son emploi. H 
essa\'cra de fairc croire au Itoi d’Angleterre, que ce qu’il en a fait est pour 
le service et pour le bien dc ses affaires; qu’il est perilleux de se trop 
diklarer, et trop tot; que quoiqu’il puisse arriver, il ne peut avoir d’autresin- 
tei ets que Ics siens ; mais il a aifairc a un Prince fort ferme, et qui sonffretr^s- 
iinpaticmment la inoindre contradiction. 

11 etoii hier ici le jour de P^ues; les chevaliers de I’ordre aecoinpugnerent 
le Roi d’Angletcrre avec leurs colliers jusqu’i la porte de la tribune oil il en- 
tend la messc. Le Due de Sommerset portoil Tepee; il est demeure a la. 
porte, coutum^’etant pas que celui qui porte cette epee entre dans Teglise, 
si ce n’est lorsquc le Roi coinmunie. Les Dues de Nordfolk, dc Grafton, de 
Richemond, et de Northumberland, les Comtes d’Oxford, de Mulgraf^ et 
{>lusieurs autres Seigneurs, accompagnerent sa Majcsle Britannique en allanlr 
et on revenant. On a remarque que le Due d’Orniond et le Marquis d’ Halb 
fax sout dcmcur6s dans Tantichambre. Milord Rochester ne revint qu’hier: 
au soir de la campagne. Cette resolution <iue Ic Roi d’Angleterre a prise 
d’allcr !i Teglise avec scs olliciers ct scs gardes cause autant de bruit, et fait 
faire plus de reflexions, que Ton n’en a fait, lorsqu’il alia publiquement a la 
messe. 

Les Ambassadeurs d’Hollande n’ont fait aucune plainte de ce qui lenr 
est arrive a Gravesend. M. d’Avaux m’a niand6 que le Pensionuaire Page! 
leur a fait ordonner par Ics cominissaires aux affaires fitrang^res, dc ne 14- 
nioiguer aucun ressentiment, et de dissimuler ce qui s’est passe. Ils n’ont 
eu qu’un Milord pour aller au-devant d’eux le jour de leur entr4e; ce ffit Mi¬ 
lord Tenay, Catholique, et gendre du feu Vicomte Montaigue: cela-mSme a 
fait parler, et Ton a trouv4 etrange que le Roi d’Angleterre ait affect4 d’em- 
ployer un Milord Catholique a la premiere entree qui ait et6 fait depuis sob 
ivgnc, et de I’envoyer aux Ambassadeurs d’Hollande. 11s onl eu audience 
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aijjourdbai de kur* Miyest^s Britanniques & Whitehall; Milord Nort les y h 
conduit. 

J’ai dit au Roi d’Angleterre ce que V. M. m’a permis touchant Ics soramer 
qui doivent passer ici incessaiument. Je lui ai fait remarquer avee conibien 
d’application V.M. va au-devant de ses besoiii8,et les preuves essenticlles 
qu’elle lui donne de son aniitie. Ce Prince m’a leinoigne etre fort sensible a 
ee que V. M. fait en sa faveur. J’esp^re bicn empecher que V. M. ne suit 
press6e de long temps d’envoyer dc nouveaux funds, pourvu que V. M. me per- 
mette de me servir de ceux qui ceront ici. Je ne, me suis point declare au 
Roi d'Angleterre, ni k ses Ministres, <|uc V.M. m’ait donne la permission de 
ne fournir que jusqu’a quatre cens millelivres sur les deux millions dont on 
pent faire etat: cette d^-claration, si je la.faisois, oteroit lout Ic mcrite de ce 
que V.M. fait pr^sentement en faveur du Roi d’Angleterrc, el donneroit oc¬ 
casion ici.de croire que I’inlentionde V. M. cslseuleinont de I’aider en eas 
qu'il soil expose a une r^volte. On ne s’allcnd pas que ee soil la Ic fonde- 
ment du secours que V. M. veut bien accorder. Sa Majest^Britannique ct 
•cs Ministres ne font aucun doutc que V. M. nc veuille bien payer ee qui res- 
toit du de I’ancien subside lorsque le feu Roi d’Angleterre est mort. La 
■omme de cinq cens mille livres, que V. M. a envoyee incontinent apr6s, sera 
suffisante pour en faire le parfait payement. 

Ce que j’ai dit a Milord Rochester surl’envoi de nouveaux fonds I’a cm- 
{>Sch4 de me presser comme il auroit fait sans cela ; mais il ne revotjuc pas en 
doute que cette sommene soil fourniequand il la dcinandera :je supplie V. M. 
de m’en accorder la permission ;le refusquej’en feroiscaiiscroit, ee me s<;inble, 
un prejudice notable au bicn de ses affaires, qui seroii fort difficile i reparer 
dans la suite. Apriis I’ancien subside paye, il rcstera ici quinze ecus milleli- 
▼res ; jeferai mon possible pour ne point diminucr ce fonds, que lorsque j’en 
serai fortpresse; mais j’ose encore representer a V. M., que si j’en ui des de¬ 
fenses expresses, et que je ne puisse faire quclqucs payements, il me sera impos¬ 
sible de soutenir I’opinion que le Roi d’Angleterre et ses Ministres out que 
V. M. desire sinc^rement ses avantages et I’etablissement dc son autorite. 

n’ai pt^exi^iqu4 clairement I’ctut des affaires de ce pays-ci quand 
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j’ai donn4 lieu ii V. M. de croire que I’argcnt qu’clle fournira sera employ^- 
des gratiiieations aux metnhres du Paiieinent, pour ea obtenir ce que le Ito 
d’Aiipleterrc desire taut alegard des revenus, que du libre exerciee dela reli¬ 
gion Caiholique; ce n'est pas la le cheiuin que ce Prince prelend tenir, et 
rien n’est [)lus oppose a ce qu’il a dessein de fuire. II aura unc conduite ferme 
et resolue ; I’introduetion faite parle Comte de Danby d’aeheter les voix du 
Pailementasi Dial reussi, qu’on ne songe plus il s’en servir; et, ii dire la ve- 
rite, si on rccommengoit i le mettre en pratique, on tomberoit dans les nieuies 
inconveniens. Lc Roi d’Angletcrre veut queses affaires se fassent par la neces- 
site oil le parlement setrouvera de lui recorder ceqii’il est resolu de prendre, 
si onne lc lui accordc pas, e’est-a-dire, les revenus dont lefeu Roi jouissoit; 
et, scion touics les apparenoes, le parlement les aecordera. Mais eela ne met 
pas le Roi d’Angleterre en repos, et a son aise ; car il ne peut avec reputation 
etavec surete abandonnerla protection des Catlioliques ; cepetidanl, il est fort 
apparent qu’il trouvera de grandes difficiiltes il elablir unc libdl tc d’cxereice 
pour la religion Catbolique. 

Jc sais dejiX, que les cabales se forment entre les Seigneurs; on eroit qu’il 
seront plus ditticiles quo la Chainbre des Communes sur I’ai tiele de la religion. 
Ii est lr^s-c•rovable que les revenus seront accortles pour oter an lloi d Angle- 
terre le preiexte de dire (ju’en lui refuse ce (|ui est necessaire |)Our le soutien du 
gouvernement; mais on voiulraen inemc temps prendre de telles precautions 
pour la siirete de la religion Protestante, rpie lc Roi d’Angleterrc ne les [lourra 
admeltre sans se trouvcren tin eiat fort perilleux et fort incertain. Les Pro¬ 
testants zclcsdisentdeja tout bant,que ce Prince a manque ii ce qu’il adit au 
couseil, et a ce qui est jiortc dans la declaration qui a etc piibliee, ayant pro- 
inis lorinellement de ne rien faire centre la religion Protcstante,«piotque, de- 
puis, il ait donue nn regiment cn Irlande au Colonel Talbot; ce tpii est,. 
coinme ils le disent, avancer lc Papisme, et cemmencer a detruire la religion 
Protestante. V.M. pent done tenir pour un fondement assure, que le Roi 
d’Anglelcrre trouvera d’extreines difficulies a ce qu’il vent faire favetir de la 
religion Catbolique. On n’omeitra aucinis soins pour Ten detourticr,et pour 
affoildir les lesolulloiis qu’il aura prises. V. M. voit par ce qu’a fait Milord 
Rochester, ccqu’oii doit atlcndrcdes autrcs cn des choses de plus grande con¬ 
sequence. 
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Le incilleur mojen, et le plus sur, pour fortifier cc Prince, et le maiutenir 
dans le bon 6tat ofi il est & I’egard de la religion Catholique, et des intcrets 
de V. M.,est de sc voir assure d’une liaison elroite avccV. M. et dans une 
entiere surete d’en etre puissanmient secouru. Jene fais aucun doute qu'il 
ne s’engage aussi avant que V. M. le voudra dans la suite, etilcroit deju Ir 
faireen recevantdcs gratifications de V, M. Si je cessois toutes sortes de pave¬ 
ments,et quo le Roi d’Angleterre et ses uiinistres prissent le parti de s’expliquer 
avec froideur sur cela, et de nc pas parler de secours comme d’une chose neces- 
saiie, jc ne douterois pas que cc Prince nc sc crut en etat et en liberte de 
prendre d’aulres incsures. Je ne puis rcpresenter trop fortenient ^ V. M. com- 
bien il importc de ne donnerau Roi d’Angleterre, eta sesMinistres, aucune 
occasion de croire que V.M. neveut pas contribuer a sa grandeur et i son eta- 
blisscmcnt. Je m’appliquerai a rcndre un compte si exact de ce qui se passcra 
ici que V. M. vena le funds de tous les int6r£‘ts, aulant que je serai capable de 
Icsdemeler. Cependant, il est, selon nion opinion, trt\s-neeessaireque V. JW. 
nesuspendc pas les payeinent8,et qu’elleme perinetle defoiirnirau Roid’Angle- 
tcrrecequeje croirai devoir donner sur les quinze censinillelivresquireste- 
ront apres 1 e parfait payeinent de rancicn subside ; j’ose r^pojpdre que cet 
argent aura un aussi bon efftt (lu’uucun que V. M.ait pu donner. Cost un 
coup deeisif pour ce que V. M. a d’avantage a camr, e’est-a-dire, pour I’etablisse- 
meiit d’un exerciee libre cn faveur de la religion Catholique. Jesupplie V. M. 
de se souvenir, ([ue j’ai menage les payeinentsdu subside passe, en sui te qu'une 
annec entiere a ete ecoulee sans qu’il en ait ete fait mention. Je ne puis 
avoir d’autres vucs en tout tela quel’inteiet de V. M. qui pourroit, parunseul 
contretemps, ruiner cn un jour la confiance<|u’elle a etablie ici depuis plusieur. 
aniiecs, d’uiie ainitie sincere pour le feu Roi et pour celui d’a-present. J’espere 
quo V. M. me fera la justice d’etre persuad4, que je n’ubonde pas en mon sens, 
et quejesais aussi bien que personne obeir aveuglement a ses ordres ; mais il 
est de mon devoir de rcpresenter les -choses comme ellcs sont, et de me soti- 
meUre toujours ti ce qu’il plaira a V. M. de commander. 

Je suis, avee le plus profond respect, 8cc. 


RARILLON- 
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Le Roi h M. Barillon. 

9 Mai , 1685. 

IVIoNsiEWR Barillon, je suis bion aise de voir par votre Icttrc du 30 Avril, 
que Ic Roi d’Angleterre rcconnoisse quelle a la sincerile de mes inten¬ 
tions dans la declaration que le Marquis de Feuquicres a faiic par mes ordres 
au Roi Catholique, et que comme j’ai bien voiilu me contenter de la reponse 
qui lui a ete rendue de la part du Roi, ellc ait fait cesser aussi toutc in¬ 
quietude que cette affaire avoit donn6 a la cour ou vous etes. Je m’assurc que 
comme cette eelaircisseincnt n’aura pas cte inutile a I’aft’ermissement de la 
paix, il contribuera beaucoup aussi ^ facilitcr au Roi d’Angleterre rext-eution 
de ses dcsseins, dans la proehaine assembl^e du Parlcment, et (jue par la seule 
disposition des affaires presentes de I’Europe, il obtiendra tout ee qtt’il desire, 
sans avoir b^oin ^ I’avenir d’aucune autre assistance que de celle qu’ij tirera 
de son roj’aumc. 

Cependant, je vois par votre lettre que vous etes persuade qu’ilest de mon 
service non seulemcnt d’achever aussitot qu’il desircra lepayement des subsides 
que vous aviez promisdc ma part au feu Roi, mats mfeme de vous donner la 
permission de disposer des quinze cens mille livres restants lorsquc vous le ju - 
gcrez necessaire, taut pour le fortifier dans ia resolution d’etablir ^ quelque 
prix que ce soil, le fibre exercice de notre religion, que ]>our ratiachei insepara- 
blcraent ^ mes interftts, etl’empecher de prendre d’autres raesures; mais, pour 
vous 6elaircir encore plus particuli^rementde mes intentions, a fin que vous 
ne puissiez point vous Eloigner, je suis bien aise de vous repetcr; qu’il est vrai 
que le principal motif, ou, pour inieux dire, le seul ct unique, qui m’oblige de 
vous faire remettre avec tant de diligence une somme aussi considerable qu’est 
celle de deux millions, pour en secourir le Roi d’Angleterre dans ses plus pres- 
sants besoins, e’est le zele que j’ai pour faugmentation de noire religion, se- 
conde de mon estime et de mon affection pour le dtt Roi ; il doit etre aussi 
d’autant plus persuade de cette verity, que je ne stipule aucuues conditions de 
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hii, ct que I’intention que j’ai de mfiintenir la paix dans toiite TEuropc nc me 
laissc pas lieu de croircj (pie j’y puisse trouver assez d’ obstacles pour avoir be- 
soin d’aucuiic assistance dtrangSre ;j'ai asscz bonne opinion aussi de la fei- 
niefe du Roi d’Anglcterrc dans la profession qu’il faitde la religion Caibolicjue, 
pour etre bien persuade qn’il einployera toute son autorite ii en etablir le 
libie exerciee, sans qu’il soitneeCssaire de I’y exciter par une distribution d’ar- 
gent |)reinaturec, etqui ne doit pas etre employe si le Parlcment lui aeeorde 
le tneinc revenu donl jouissoit le feu Roi d’Angletene, et consent aussi a I’eta- 
blissement du libre exerciee dc notre religion ; aussi inon intention est que voiis 
continuiez les payements detouteeqni restedu dcs subsides promisaii feu Koi, 
qui monte, suivanl le dernier compte que vous m’avez envoye, si 470 mille 
livres, ensorte que de la remise qui vous a ete faitepar mes ordros le 15 Pev- 
rier dernier de la somrne de 500 mille livres il ne vous en restora, apres les 
payements fails, que e(;llc dc trente mille livres, lesquels joints a tonics les re¬ 
mises qui vous out etc, ou seront faites encore, feront lasoinine de qninze ecus 
trente mille livres; et je vcqx que vous gardiez cc fond*, pour n’eii disposei <iu’en 
cas que le Roi d’Angleterfe to pouvaut pas obtenir de son Parlemcnt la i ontin- 
ualion /les memes revenus qu’avoit le feu Roi son frere, ou ron^ntrant trop 
d’obstaclcs a retablisserncnt de la religion Catholique, sc irouve oblige de le 
aeparer, et d’employer son autorite et scs forces pour redtiire ses sujets a la rai¬ 
son ; je consens, en ce cas, que vous I’assistiez pour loi s de touie la sonnnt 
de quinze cens trente mille livres, soil en un ou plusieurs payements, ainsi ([uc 
vous lejugerez a-propos, et que vous m’en donniez avis dans le merne terns, 
par un courier expres. Je m’tissurc que le Roi et ses ministres seront satis- 
faits dds ordres que je vous donne, au moins n’auront-ils pas raison de se 
plaindre, que je ne veuille.assister qu’en eas de revoke, et ils verront, au con- 
traire, que j’ai d’autant plus d’inieret que le parlcment seporte de lui-memch 
contenter le dit Roi, qu’il en aura la principale obligation ^ la bonne intelli¬ 
gence qui est entremoiet lui; etcomme il ne seroit pas juste, qu’il tournat a 
son profit, et mit dans son epargne, les secoursque je lui destine par les seuls 
motifs que je viens de vous eerire, ii pourra toujours s’assurer de recevoir les 
memes marques de mon afl'ection en cas que la necessite de ses afl'aires I’oblige 
d’y avt)ir recours. 

Taeliez cependaut de bien penetrer quellcs seront les negociations qui te 
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ft'ronl a la cour oil vous etes, entrc les Ministres da Hoi, et les Ambassa- 
dcnrs d’Hollande pour im trait6 d’alliance avec les Etats Generaux ; et 
prenez garde, qu'en agissant d’aussi bonne foi qnc je faisavccla cour od 
vous etes, clle ne prenne aillcurs des engagements prejudiciables d mes ih- 
terets. 


y1/. BariUon au Roi. 

14 Mai, iGSo. 

•T li reqiis bier, par un courii-r expres, la depeebe de votre Majeste du O®. Mai. 
.1 ’aural le soiii (jueje dols, de ne rien faire au-dcla de ee que V. M. me piescrit 
je me conteiiterai de represeiiter a V. M. le fait comme il est, et de suivre cn- 
suite SOS Ol d res avec la deriiierc exactitude. 

M. d’A vaux in’a envoyc la copic des lettres des Ainbassadeurs d’Hollande au 
Pensionnaire J'aigel du 29 Avril: ces lettres portent que Milord Rochester leur 
aparle d’uiie^nauiere (]ui lour donnedcs esperanoes d’unc plus etroite’liaison 
enire sa Majeste Dritiiunique et les Etats Generaux. Je crois savoir positive- 
iiieiil que la eonfereiice dout il est fait mention dans ces lettres n’a point etc 
temie ; et si on avoit dessiau ici de jetter les fondeuiculs d’une plus etroite 
liaison cntie sa Majeste Britannique et les Etats Generaux, ce neseroitpas 
jiar unc conference des Ainbassadeurs avec plusieurs ministres. 

J’ai peine A croiro aiissi ce qui est porte par ces lettres, qne Milord Preston 
ait ete charge de parler a V. M. siir le sujet de M. le Prince d’Orange. Le 
Roi d’Anglcterre in’en auroit au moins dit quelque chose, s’il avoit envie que 
ses offices cussent nn bon succes; niais il me park souvent comme ayant une 
oratide defiance et fort bien fondee de laconduiteet des intentions de M. le 
Prince d’Grange a son egard. Votre Majeste salt bien en quelle manicre 
Milord Preston lui a parle sur sc sujet du Prince d’Orange. Si cet en- 
droit de la lettre des Ambassadeurs est faux, le restc pourroit bien I’etre 
aiissi. 

Votre Majeste aura vu par les lettres tpic je me suis donne I’lionneur dc lui 

k 
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6crire, queje crois k Roi d'Angleterre dans tonics les dispositions possibles 
de conserver une etroitc liaison avec Votre Majeste, et que e’est sur ce fon- 
dement qvie roulent tons ses dcsseins. Ccpendtint, it est certain que toule 
I’application des Protestans zeles, etdes partisans de M. le Prince d’Orange, 
est de le detacher des interets dc V. M. On ne lui proposera rien d’abord 
qui y spit directcnient oppose ; tnais on voudra inscnsiblemeiit le faire entrer 
en des mesurcs secretes avec le Prince d’Orange seul, ou avec les Etats Oi;- 
n^raux. Je ne pense pas qu’on en vienue k bout; ct je eroirois plutdt que les 
Ambassadeurs d’Hollande se flattent, et prennent des discours generaux pour 
des paroles essentielles. 

Les affaires du Parlenientne serontpassi laciles qu’on se I’^toit imagine. 
Les esprits de ceux qui coinposent la Chanibre des Communes paroissent dis¬ 
poses a aecorder la jouissance des revenus. Mais il se fait tons les jours dans 
les cabales, de nouvelles propositions qui donneront dc I’embarras a sa Majes- 
te Britannique et a ses Ministres. 

II y a eu une chose agitee qui est de grande consequence : I’opinion gciie- 
ralement repandue est, que M^aine dc Portsmouth et Milord Sunderland 
sont lesprincipales cituses de la liaison dtroite qui a paru depuis (jut lques an- 
neesentre V. M. ct le feu Roy d’Angleterre. On les a vu.s, dans lesdernieis 
temps de son regne, avec tout le credit; on a vu memc jMilord Ilochesler d<' - 
chu dc faveur, et ])ret ti partir pour i’lrlande; cela fail que la prinei' 
pale hainc du passe tomlre sur Milord Sunderland et sur Madame de Ports¬ 
mouth, qu’on suit avoir agi en tout tie concert. On y erivellopc aussi Milord 
Godolfin. Les factieux prclendent avoir ete abandonnes par eux, ct ienr 
imputent tous les nialheurs dont ils ont etc aecables. Sur ee foiidement le 
dessein est de proposer, ties que Ic I’arlement sera assemble, de chasser tier ia 
(’hambre des Communes tous eeux qui ont et^, dans les antres parlcment*;, 
d’c.xelure M.le Due d’York de la succession. C’estune proposition spetueuse, 
eiqui paroit pleine de respect ct de zcle pour le Roy d’Angleterre; mais le 
dessein en cela est d’aigiir les esprits de toute la nation contre lui, et dc faire 
eonnoitre (s’il y consent; qu’il n’oublie point ce qui a etc fait coi0c ses in¬ 
terims, et tju’il a toujonrs envie de s’en venger. C’est aussi nn degre pour atbi- 
qucrceuxdela Chambre Haute qui ont ete d’avis de son exclusion, et prin- 
3 
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cipalement Milord Sunderland ct Milord Godolfin, qwi ont trai»6 de la part 
du feu Roy avi!c les factieux, ct qui les ont portes, en ce temps Iti, t\ insister 
sur unc chose a laquclle ils les assuroient que le Prince consentiroil tl la fin, 
si on faisoit sa condition bonne. 

II cst fort apparent que ce projet est soutenu par des gens qui ne sont pas 
tout-a-fait hors des affaires. Milord Halifax a tonjours une liaine fortvive 
centre Milord Sunderland, et anirae sous main ceux qu’il avoit disposes a lui 
niiirc. 

Milord Sunderland a deja, parl6 au Roy d’Angleterre pour prevenir le piege 
qu’on hii voudroit tendre sous pretexte de chasscr ceux (|u’on appclle les Exclu- 
sinunaires; nuiis si le moyen manque, on en tentera d’aulres ; et je crois sa- 
voir que Milord Sunderland sera forteinent attaque, lant par la haine qiii reste 
de lui de son ministe'rc passe, quo parce qu’on prevoit qu’il aura bcaucoup de 
part ti la confiance dc son inaitrc i'l ravenir, si sa liaison subsiste avec V. M., 
et s’il persistc dans le desscin d’ctablir la religion Calholique. 

Jo crois <]ue Milord Rochester sera cpargn6 au commencement par Ic Parle- 
iiiont. On Ic croit bon Protestant, el il cst regarde cominc proteeteur du parti 
cj'iscopal: on le voit a la tote des afiaircs, ct les finances entre les mains; il 
cst,outrecela, beau-frere du Roy: on croiroit en ruUaquant, fburnir ti sa 
Miijeste Rritannique un pretexte de casser le Parlcment. Mats on s’imagine 
pouvoir jituwjuer les autres ministres impunement, et quo pcut-cire Milord 
Rochester no sera pas fiiche de ce qui se passcra conlrc ceux qui avoient 
prevalu sur lui dans les derniers temps, ctqui favoient reduit ascrctircrca 
Iilatidc. 

Los Ciitholi(iues sont ouvertenient jiour Milord Sunderland; cela rendra en¬ 
core les esprits de la Chainbre Rasscplus aises a exciter conlre lui; cepeudant 
il a fort bien servi Ic Roy d'Angletcrre, avant qu’il ptir vint a la couronne, et il a 
iravaille si utilement file fiiire venir d’Ecossc,et a le retablirdans le conseil,et 
dans I’amiraute, quo je ne crois pas que cc Prince rabandontie,ne qu’il souflre 
fpie h; Parlement commence par I'airc une chose aussi prejudiciable alautorilc 
royalc, (pie Ic seroit colic d’altaqucr les ministres. 
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Madame dc Portsmouth croit aussi devoir etre attaquee; cela I’obligc d 
presser son depart avant (jue le Parleinent s’assemble. De la fa^on dont le 
Uoy d’Aiigleterre m'aparl^ sur son sujet, j’ai lieu decroire qu’elle seracontente 
de ee Cju’il a resulu sur seg affaires, 

V. M. pent juger par ec que j’ai rhoimeur de lui mandcr, que les affain s 
ne seront pas si paisibles dansle Parlement qu'on se I’iinagine. II est viiti 
que Ics anciens factieux ne sunt pas choisis; mais ceux qui composent le Par¬ 
lement le deviendrontaisement: ils ont presque tous une aversion insurmoni- 
able conlre la religion Catholi(|ue, etla pi apart sout ennemis de la France, 
et jaloux dc la grandeur de V. M. Ils connoissent bien que da succes dc cette 
seance depend I’etablissemcnt des affaires de sa Majeste llritunni(jac, e’est 
pourquoi on n’omettra ricn pour lai suscitcr des embarras. 

II y a des avis que les Angiois refugies a Ainstcrdarri veident envoyer des 
arrnes en Ecossc, cton prisdes mesures sur cela; e'est I’endroit ou il peat plus 
aisement arriver des desordres, aussi bien rjuc dans lo Nord dc I'lrlande, (pii 
joint presrpi’a I'Ecossc. Le Roy d’Angleterre ne me paroit point iinjuiei tie 
I’avenir, et croit venir a bout de tout aisement. 

Les Ambassadeurs d’llollande ont eu leur audience du Prince et de la Prin- 
cesse de Dannemark. Ils m’ont rendu la {)reiniere visitc apres la Maison roy- 
ale. Selon ce qui m’est rapjjorte par quelques uns de leurs confidents, ils 
ne sont pas si contents qn’ils le temoigneiit[)ar leurs lettres. Je ne laisserai 
pas de redoublcr mes soins pour jienetrer ce qui sc passera sur ce sujet. 

11 vint bier dc-fort bonnes nouvcilcs d’Ccossc. II a etc question dans le 
Pailcment, d’accorder si ssi Msijcste Britannitpie pour sa vie, les droits de 
rexcise et des coutumesqui avoientete concedes aussi au feu Roy pour sa 
vie. Non seulement cela a etc fait, mais le Parlement a annexe ccs mcines 
droits s'l la couroune [sour toujours. C’cst le. Due d’llamilton qui tai a fait 
la proposition aux Seigneurs, et qui I’a fait rcussir par- son credit dans le 
l‘arlement. 

On a arreti; ici an ecuyer dc M. le Due de Monmouth; le Roy d’Angle- 
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t«rre m’a dit qii’il nc sctoit trouve charge dc rion, etqu’ilncsetoit pas cache, 
qn’iiinsi on I’avoit clargi, cn doiinant caution de se repn'jsenter. 

liC Due de Nordfolk a I’ordre de la jairctierc ; e’est la place qui a va([ue par 
la mort du leu Hoy d’Aiigletcirc. Milord Churchil sera Milordd’Angltaerre 
ill’etoit seiileinentd’Ecosse. M. Genuain sera aussi fait Milord, ctle Colonel 
Talhot sera Comte d’lrlaiule des qu’d y sera arrive. Tout cela sera fait avant 
1’as.scmblee du Parlcnicnt. 

.le suisavcclc profond respect que je dois, 8tc. 


M. Bari lion au Roi. 


] 7 Mat/, 168.5, d Londres. 

J li vois i)ar la deruiere depechc dc V. M. que sa resolution est dc sccourir Ic 
Koy d’Anglelerre dans scs besoins-, e’est dans eelte viie que V'. M. eiivoye ici 
des soinmes considerables. Cependant il me paroit que V. M. ii’cst pas sans 
soup^’on que le Koy d’Angletena; nc puisse prendre des iiu:siires opposees ii 
ses iiiterets, et former des liaisons avec les Etats Generau.x et avee le Prince 
d'Oraugc. Ma principale application doit etre a taehcr de le penetrer, et je 
n’omettrai rien de ee qui pent m'eelaircir de cc (jui se passe de plus secret 
ici. L<! commerce intirne (pic j’ai avec le Roy d’Angletcrre et avee .ses ininis- 
ircs me met cn tcl ctat, que ce sera ma faute si je siiis trompe. 

\ . M. jieut tenir pour assure quele Uoy (rAuglcterre n’a point iin plan de 
liaison avec les EtaU Geueraux, et encore moins avec le Priuec d’Orange, 
•If no prends pas c<!tte coufiance mal-u-propos, niais sur beaucoup de choses 
(pi’il me seroit difficile d’expliquer a V. M. aussi claireinent que je les vois. 
II faut convenir, cependant, que le Roy d’Angletorre dissimule ; et il lui est 
important de le faire jusque apres la seance du Parlement ; mais jc suis con- 
vaiueii qu’il levera le masque aussiffit apriis, et qu’il ne se coutraindra pas, 
comme il fa failjusqu’tX pix-.seut, a cacher sa peutc pour les iuterets de V. M. 
et le dcssein (pi'il a d’etablir rcxercicc libre de la religion Catliolique. Je .suis 
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persujule qu’il trouvcra Leaucoup dc difficultes dans I’exccutlon dc rc dcssciii : 
iln’ya aucunc apparcnce qtie le Parlement y cotisentc, jc doutc nuaiic quo 
sa Miijcsie Britannique lose piojroscr. Colad6peiidra dcs preinitirt's rosolu- 
lions qui sc pvendront sur los rovenus. Mais par avaiice jo sais quo ladd- 
(j.ancc est fort grande dans les esprits do pari ct d’autro, et rpio si le I’arlc- 
ment apportc do Ja faciliie a la concession des revenus, il no se relfieliera 
point snr ee qui regarde la religion Catholiquo. C’est ce qui m’a fait insistor 
jusques a-pie.scnl aupios do V. M. pour la sujrplier do no point oidonnor 
do sus[)endro les payements aux<juels on s’atlend ici. Jo trouvorois niome 
beaucoup d’ineonvenieut a declarer an Boy d’Anglcterre cl a sos ininistres, 
qu'aprijs I’ancien subside paj'o V. M. no lui fournira plus rion, a moins qu’il 
ne se trouve oblige de forcer scs sujets rise conlbnner a ce qu’il desire, taut ii 
regard de ses revenus que du libre cxcroicc dc la religion Catholiquo. 

Jevoisque V. M. regardo conimc un ineonvenieiit quo le Boy d’Angle- 
terre puisse uiettre dans son epargne, et auginemcr ses fonds (runesomme eon- 
sid4iablcque V. M. fourniroit dans le temps, qui Ic mettra on ctat dc sub- 
sister commodeinent; et quo son autorite etant olablie au-dedans, et ayanl 
obteuu ce qu’il soiiliaile ii I’egard dc la religion Catholiquc, il sera lai etat de 
prendre parti sur les alliances qu’il pout fairc au-dehors. Si cola eloit aiii'-i, 
jecroircis que V.M. auroit interetde pievonirec Prince jiar ui:e gratification, 
et I’engager inscnsiblement dans vos inlerets par une sotnine bien moins con¬ 
siderable (jue ne scroit cellc quo V. M. donneroit, si une fois il avoil pris 
la resolution de se joindre ii eeu.v qui sont jaloux dc votre grandeur. Mais 
1( S affaires de ce pnys-ei soiit fort eloigu4cs d’uti etat si tran(|nille. V. M. 
verra ([tie dans la suite le Boy d’Aiigleterre trouvera des oppositions beau- 
coup plus grandes qu’on ne le eroit. 11 y a d4Ja des mouvements jiarmi les 
Moiitagnards d’Jicosse; le Nord de I’lrlaiide n’est pas traiujuillc; les faciieux 
n’ont [ as perdu toute csperance, ct votre Majr'ste sait que I’on a pris des nie- 
suresen Ilollandc pour leurenvoyer dcs armes ct des munitions. 

Si dans le temps quo tout est en mouvement, et queron fera ks plus grands 
efforts [loiir detacher le Boy d’Anglcterrc d(^ I’amitic de votre Majestf-, je lui 
ddclarois, et a scs Ministres, ([ue V. M.nc vcul jilus Ic seconiir, je foiimi- 
rois un pretexte fort plausible & ctux’ qui lui vculetit fairc [uendre un ela luin 
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oppose i celul qu’il n r^solu de leiiir. Jedoute encore qu’ils en vinssent a 
Ijout; raais e’est im peril auquel il n’est pas, cc me scmble, iieccssaire d’ex- 
poser les affaires de ce pays-ci, qui peuvent (si je ne me trompe,) ctre eon- 
duites avec une emigre sflrete, saiis que V, M. bazarde beaucoup. Je vois 
ce (jui se passe; il sera inal-aise de me le cacher; ainsi jc ne donnerai pas 
mal-a-propos ce quo j’aurai pouvoir de donner. J’ose encore supplier V. M. 
de me pormettre (apriis r.mcicn subside paye) de fournir au Uoy d’Aiiglelerre, 
pendant rassemblcc du Parlenient, jusques it la sornmc do deux cent iniUe km 
sur celle de r/Mmzc cent Iren'e mU/e livres qui me restcra eiilrc les mains, apriis 
que voire Majeste y aura envoye tonic la soinme (lu’clie a resolu. Je mena- 
gcrai celte soinincde deux ccmiIs inille ecus en telle sorte que V. M. connoitra 
pur la suite qu’elle Ini aura ete utile. 

V. M. me permetpar saderniere depeelic, de donnertonte la sornmc queje 
ponnai avoir entre les mains, si je vois le Parlemcnt casse, cl que le Roy d’An- 
gletene soit reduit aconiraindre ses snjets par la force a se soumettre. Il n’est 
pas aiiparcnl que les affaires viennent lout d’un coup a une rupture ouverte^ 
et j’anrai toujours assez de femjis pour inibrincr V.IM. et recevoir ses ordres, 
pourvu (jiie je pnissc eependant I'ournir quelquc somme. Enfin, Sire, les af- 
fiiires soul iei, scion cc qne j’en puis juger, en I'ort bonetata I’egard de V. M.; 
iiniisjen’en repondrois pas, si V. M. m’utoit laliberte de faire aucune sorte 
de payement, aju'cs raueien subside paye. 11 me suflit d’uvoir eounu ses inten¬ 
tions pour n’aller pas Irop loin, quandj’en aurai la permission. Le Roi d’An- 
gieterre se eroit en qiielqne liujon jugc lui-nieine de ses besoins; .si V. M. veut 
robliger entierr ment, cl lui lenioiguer une veriiable amilie, die s’en rappor- 
U'la a lui. Si jejetois dans son esprit one defiance (pioirpie inal-fondee, j’uu- 
lis de la peine a le faire revenir, au lieu (jue presentement j’ai elabli ui'c con- 
iianee (pie rien nedetruini pourvu (pie V. VI. me pennetle de faire ce queje 
croirai eniieremcnt nt-eessaire [xnir son service. Je ne serois pasasse/ iiiqiru- 
deiit pour presser V. .\l. de faire um clvose a laqnclle il me paroit (pi’elle a de 
la repugnanec, si je n’(!‘n connoissois I’linporiance el (I’ntiliKO la in'cessile. Je 
ne voiuirois pas non (tins perdrctiupres de V. M .le pen de servita- (pie jc ptiis 
lui HV(jir rendu en cc pays-ci, cn lui eonseillanlde faire unc chose qui pourroit 
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dans la suite etrc miisible, ou du moiiis inutile a ses interels. M,iis jc niau- 
querois ^mon devoir, et a lafidelite que jc dois a V. M., si jt; ne lui lepiesen- 
lois, commc je fais, qu’il osi absolumeut necessaire de me; liiisscr la .liberte de 
dormer des marques de votre ainitie au Roy d’Angleterrc;, dans )e temps que 
Ton prendra le plus de soin de I’ebranler. 

■La conjoncture presente osl decisive: il est question que le Roi crAiigii icne 
preiiue un ]>:ii ti qu’il soutiendra longtemps. Je crois voir que ce parti (;st pris 
dans sou esjrrit, et (jiril est determine a se tenir etroiteinent uni avec V. M.; 
il est seulement necessaire de le luaintenir dans eette resolution, et de i'eitnie- 
cher de donner dans les pieges tpti lui seront teudus. 

Les lettres que jc rcyiis iivant bier de M. d’Avaux me eonlinneiit daiis, I'uj)!- 
iiiiou que les lettres des Ambassadeurs d’llollande au Pensionnairc Page!, dunt 
on a eu des copies, sont f’ausses et supposees. IIy a beaueoup d’apjrarenci' que 
e’est un artifice inveiite pour faire eroire i ii Ilollaiide et aiileurs <pic le Roi 
d’Angleterie est cntiercnicnt dispose former tine nouvelle et plus etroite 
liaison avec les Et^ts Generaux, et qu’il y ii deja line parliiite intelligence re- 
ttvblie entre sa Majeste IJritanniqiie et le J’rince d’Orange. Je suis pmsuad'- 
que Tun ni I’autre n’est veritable. La Jalousie du Roy d’Angleterrc contre M. 
le Prince d’Orauge est trop bien fondee, et trop naturelle, pour elre aisemeni 
detruitc ; je ne vois pas non plus qu’il y ait apirarence que les interets dc I’An- 
gletcrre et des Etats Generaux se i>uissent aisement eoncilier sur le point du 
commerce, puisqu’au contraire e’est un Ibndemeut de division daii'' I’interet!' 
[)lus solide des deux nations. 

L’affaire seule de Runtam pent cmpeclier encore longtemps iju'il n’y ait uin 
liaison entre sa .Majeste 13ritanni(|ue etles Etats Generaux : lours deputes, et 
ceux de la Compagnie des Indes d’Amsterdam sont arrives. On va entreim 
eonference uveceux. Cependant, je vois encore bieu des gens persuades, <jue 
eette affaire ue s’accommodera pas. J’ai su [tar un des principaux interesses 
dans la Compagnie des Indes que le Roi d’Angleterrc csl fort resolu de soute- 
nir leur eommerce, et do traverser cclui des Ilollandois. Cette meme porsonne 
m’a dit (juc sa Majesfe Biitaniiiqueja envoye depuis peu uii liomme expres, 
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charg6 d une lettre au Roy de Perse, pour I’exhorter i nc se point accorder 
avec les Hollandoi m prejudice des autres nations, et lui offrir infeme du se- 
cours, en cas ((ue ia guerre que les Hollandois lui font, continue, 

. uis avec Ic profond respect que je dois, &c. 


M. Barillon au Roy. 


*21 Mai, 1685, d Londres. 

On rc^ut liier ici des lettres ae la Haye, qui portent que trois vaisseau* 
idiartres d’armes el de muiiitions de guerre avoient fait voile ou pour I’Ecosse, 
oil pour le Nord d’lrlandc. Lc Roi d’Angleterre m’en a parle, et m’a dit qu’il 
voyoit bien le peu de soin que M. le ’’rinee d’Orange avoit pris de mettre 
ordrc a une chose si iinportante, et que s’il avoit pris les mesures necessaircs 
pour cela, il en auroit f-te averti lc premier, auroit arrete les vaisseaux, et lui 
en auroit donne avis; qii’au lieu de cela, on avoit difKre plusieurs jours a la 
I III} e de rieii faire surles rcinontrances du Sieur Skelton, et qu’oti I’avoit oblige 
!e donner un memoire; que cepend.ant il auroit etc facile d’arreier les vais- 
seaux, on en avoit eu I’intention; que cettelenteur marque peu d’applicalion 
el de ei',:deui de la part des Etats Generaux et dc M. lc Prince d’Orange cl ne 
repo’id pas aux belles paroles qu’on lui dit tons les jours de Icur part; que 
-on (k>s< in neloit point d’en faire des plaintes dans les formes, mais qu’il 
■ iinuoissoil bien qui sont eeux qui sont veritablement dans ses interets, et dont 
il attend dcs marques d’amilie sinct'res; que cependant, il n’est point cm- 
barrasse ni inquiet tie ce {|ai arrivera de ces vaisseaux; qu’il a donne des or- 
dres nijccssaircs pour preveuir les mouvements quo les factieux pourroient ex¬ 
citer en Ecosse ou cn Irlande ; qu’il a envoye des fregates sur les cotes, et que 
dans le foiids il croit ii'avoir rien ^ craindre, etant assure dc I’amitic de votre 
Majeste. 

Jc repoudis a sa Majesty Britannique toutce que je crus devoir augmenter 

1 
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son sotipgon de !a conduite de M. le Prince d’Orange, et I’ossurer de I’amitie 
de V. M. li convint de ce que Je.lui dis, ef me fit entendre qu’il ne croyoit pat 
encore devoir se declarer sur cela ouvertement, mais qu’il esp4roit n’etre pas 
encore longtemps oblige de dissimulcr; que e’etoit unpersonnage qu’il soute- 
noit nial, el luiquel il n’etoit point propre. J’ai su depuis cela, qu’il avoit 
parle avee beaiieoup de ressentimeut de ce qu’on n’avoit pas preveiiu en 
Hollande ec (|ue les exiles d’Angleterre pouvoient menager pour I’execution 
de Icurs (manoeuvres) mauvais desscins. II a memc dit tout haul au Con- 
seil, que si eeux qui y etoit obliges, avoient fait leur devoir du temps du feu 
Roy ct du sien, a Tegurd des factieux retires cn Hollande, on ue seroit pas en 
peine presentement de deliberer des moyens de s’opposer aux efforts qu’tls 
font pour exciter des troubles. Cela ne se peat entendre que de M. le Prince 
d’Orange. . 

Les Ambassadcurs d’Hollande paroissent embarrasses de cette nouvelle. 
11.S disent que Ton a fait toutes les diligences possibles pour arreter les 
vaisseaux, des que Mrs. les Etats ont ete averlis par M. Skelton, mais tjue 
leur gouverncment est assujeti a des formes par-dessus les quelles on ne peut 


Le Roy d’.Angleterre parla tout haul, il y deux jours, 4 M. Ziters sur I’affairf 
de Bantam d’une mani^re iwsez forte, et liii fit entendre que toutes les nations 
de I’Europe, et principalement les Anglois, avoient un grand inlerel qiie li s 
Hollandois ne fussent pas maitres tout seuls du commerce du jioivre, el des 
.nitres epieeries. M. Ziters dit que ce commerce lent coutoit .si clier, (pi on ne 
devoit pas Ic leurenvier; <|ue meme ils avoient oifort anx marehauds .'\ngl<»is 
qui sent dans les Indes, de partager aveeeux la inoitie des epieeries qu’ils ap- 
porteroient en Europe. 

Le Roy d’Angleterre repondit qu’i! n etoit pas juste qnc ce futenx qui en 
lissent la di.stribution et la part auv autres; que le commerce devoit etre libre, 
et qu’en etanl les maitres, ils mettroienl le prix qu’ils voudroient aux marchan- 
dises. Le Roy d’Anglelerrc ajoiita, en se tournanl vers moi; " On sait bicn en 
Prance cc qui tn est, ct aussi en Dannomark, car on fart la meme chose a leur 
egard.” -4 
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Ce discours fait cn public a redouble 1’ inquietude dcs Ambassadeurs d’Hol- 
lande sur I’affaire dc Bantam: mais je ne pense pas qu’il y ait beaucoup de re¬ 
flexion ^fairesurce qui se dit publiqnement. C’est plutot, i ce que j’en puis 
jiiger, dans le dessein de porter les Oommissaires k ftiire des oftVes qui puissent 
contcntcr la Comj)agnie de Londres- 

Sa Majestc Britaimique croit <jue le Comte d’ Argilc est dans les montagnes 
d’Eoosse. Ellc ni’a ilit qu’elie y fera marcher des troupes reglees et que cepen- 
dant les ordres etoieiit eiivoyes pour donnev pouvoir aiix families eimemies du 
Comte d'Argile et des Campbels de s’armcr et de leu r courir sus. Milord 
Doinbarton part attjourdhui pour commander les troupes en Ecossc, et les 
conduirc oft Ton verra que les facticux vowlront faire leurs premiers efforts. 

Le Colonel Talbot part aussi pour I’lrlande : on a chang6 quantite d’offi- 
eiers dans les troupes qui y sont: on y doit encore faire des changcinents qui y 
Kont neccssaires. On attend ici avec impatience de savoiroft les trois vaisseaiix 
charges d’armes et dc munitions seront abordes : ils sont sortis du Texel il y a 
dix jours. LeRoy d’Angletcrre m’a dit qu’ily avoit des.hommes dessus, et 
qiieliiues officiors dc ceux qui ont etc casses en Hollandc. On ne suit point 
avee certitude si M. le Due de Monmouth est sur un de ces vaisseaux ; il a etc 
depuis pen a lloterdam. On ne doute pas que cette entreprise d’envoyer des 
^ aisseaux nc soit foudee sur un concert secret avec les facticux du pays oft ils 
iloivonl ahorder, et qu’il ti’y ait des mesures prises pour prendre les armes aus* 
sitdt apres. Le p^ril est que lours troupes nc grossissent, et que lesmecontents 
ipii sont en grand nombredanslc Nord de rirlande, ne s’assemblcnt, et nc for- 
iiu'iit un eor()s assez considerable pour tenir la cainpagne, et r6sistcr aux troupes 
reglees <pi’on onverra contre eux, u qui niemcil n’est pas sur qu’on sc puisse 
tier t'litiermcnt. Tout cola fail beaucoup parlor ft Londres, ct arrive dans le 
icnipN que le Barlement va s’nssemblcr. Le moindre inconvenient tjui en peut 
re-iulterestde rendre le rar!<‘mei)t plus difficile qu’il n’auroit etc si tout avoit 
eii ealmc, 

II a etc public ici un ecrit, souslcnoin du Due de Buckingham, en faveur 
di: la liberie de conscience {)oui' lous les Nonconformistes. Le Roy d Angle- 
let re n’a pn s’cmpecher de louev dubord cet ecrit j il n’en a parl6 depuis que 
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ooniine d’une chose qui ne m6rite aucune reflexion. Mais les Episcopaux 
ii’oiit pas laisse d’cn elre alarmes, ct de trouvcr fort k redire a cet ecrit. J’en 
envoye une traduction dont V. M. pourra sc faire rendre corapte : c’est la 
mati^re ia plus importante qui puisse 6tie agitfje a Tegard du dedans dc I’Aii- 
gleterre. 

Le parti dcs eveques ctoit regarde, du temps du feu Roy d’Anglctcrro, coninu- 
le soulicn dc la Royaute, et les Prcsbiteriens, aussi bien quc Ics autres sectaires 
maintcnoiciu la religion Protestante, et s’opjiosoient fortement a cc qui 
s’appelle raccroissemcnt du Papisme. Mais I’etat des affaires de la religion est 
bien change en Anglcterre, depuis que le Roy fait une profession ouverlc de 
la religion Catholique. Tous les Nonconforaiistes se trouvent dans le meine 
etat qne les Calholiques: les loix sont egalement etablics centre les uns et 
les autres : il n’y a plus que I'Eglise Anglicaiie qui soil la religion de I’etat, 
et qui puisse s’opposer a toufes les autres sectes ; c’est ce qui la fait regarder 
comme I’unique soutien de la religion Protestante en general, ii’y ayanl point 
d’autre moyett de s’opposer a I’aggrandisscment dc la religion dont le Roy 
fait profession, qu’en se tenant cxacteinent dans I’cxecution des loix 
penalcs. On voil bien cependant qu’il est iuipratieable de poursuivre et 
de punir ceux qui ont lameme religion que le Roy regnant; etil seinble meine 
qne les loix faites contre les Calholiques tombent d'elies-meiues, et soient, en 
quelque sorte, aneanties, quund eelui au mon duquel on les poursuit, etau pro¬ 
fit de qui les cundainnations et les ameudes sont appliquees, est lui memc de la 
religion pour laqucllc on pretend les devoir punir. 

II y a un autre graml embarras prescnteineiit dans tous les serments qui se 
pretent par tons Its Protestants ; ils jurent de ne reconnoitre autre t'lx’f dc 
I’Eglise Anglicaiie quc le Roy d’Angleterrc ; cependant, il est de uoloriete (jiie 
lui-meine reconnoit un autre chcfde I’eglisc, ct ne croit point I’ctre. Ccla 
forme dcs contradictions dilhciles a coiicilier ; le nioindre rclacbcinent des 
loix penales sera regarde par Ics Protestans zeles coinmc un clicmina «''ta- 
blir entierement la religion Catholique. l^a raison cssenlielle de eila <‘si 
qne la religion Catholique etoil la religion <le I’etat, el etablie |>ai Ics loix 
sous le regne de la Heine Marie. Les loix faites sous le regne dc la Heine 
Elizabeth contre les Calholiques ont etabli ia religion Anglicane. Si on abo- 
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lit ces loix, ou qu’ou les suspende, I’ancienne religion redevicnt la religion de 
lotat, cl reprtnd scs premiers droits, ct sa preiniiire force, qui I’antorise mfime 
a ponrsuivre les autres sectcs, comnic on a fait du temps de la Reine Marie. 
'I'out cela fora la matiere des deliberations du Parlement, a moins que I’affairc 
dcs rcvenus ne soil d’abord acbevee, et. que le Roy d’Angleterre ne sc re¬ 
solve a casser ou aproroger le Parlement aussitot apres, et prendre de lui- 
nieme les resolutions qu’il croira conveiiables. 

Le proces a ete fait au Sieur Oates, dont les depositions ont servi de fonde- 
nienl a la pretendiie conspiration dcs Catholiques: il ii ete trouve coupable 
<!<• parjure, ct on a proiive qn’il etoif a St. Omer lorsqu’il a depose avoit 
ete present a une assemblee de Jesuites a Londres. II s’est defendii avee 
beaueoup d’audace et d’impudenee ; il a dil que trois Parlements avoient aprou- 
ve ses depositions, et I’avoient cru ; que prf'sentement il souffre pour la religion 
Ibotestante. Qiiand ii sortit de Westminster, Milord Louvelez, q»ii est sig- 
nale onlre les faetieux, I’cmbrassa, et lui iit un compliment sur sa fermete. 
La peine etahlie par les loix contre le paijure est d’etre inis au pilori, el d’a- 
voir le bout do roreille coupe : le jugement sera execute, etensuite Oates sera 
reiniscn prison, oit il sera rctenu longteraps, ^tant oondamne a de giandes 
sommes pour des discours seandaleux tenus contre M. le Due d’York. On 
ne ]»ent par les loix I’inquieter ni le poursuivre pour les fausettes invent^es 
par lui contre la Peine Douairiere d’Angleterrc, ct les Pairs Catholiques, ii’y 
ayant point de pcines eiablics contre la calomnie. Quelqucs utis croyein 
qu'on auroit mieux fail de ne point acliever presentement le proces d'Oafes, 
et qu’il auroit ete aussi ii-propos de ne le pas poursuivre, piiisque la condain- 
naiiou no va qu’au pilori, qui n’est pas une peine proportionnec a ses crimes. 


Je suis, avee le profond respect que je dois, &e. 
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Le Roi () M. Barillon. 

25 May, l685, ii Fermil/e»- 

Monsieur BARitLONjj’airegu votre lettre du 24 May, par la voie ordinaire, 
ct celle dn 21 May par le retour du courier que je vous avois d^pecli^. Je ne 
doute pas que vous ne vous serviez utilement de la faussete qui paroit 
dans les pretendues lettres des Ambassadeurs d’Hollande au Pensionnaire 
Fagel pour faire connoitre au Roy d’Angleterre et k ses Ministies, que le 
Prince d’Orange ne recherche que I’apparencc d’une bonne intelligence avec 
le dit Roy, pour augtnenter par 1^ son credit dans les Provinces IJnies, inais 
qu’au fonds il veut toiijours entretenir une secrete conesponelene'e avee les nie- 
contents d’Angleterre, et rien n’en pent mieux persuader la Cour oi vous etes, 
que la connivence du dit Prince ^ Tarmement qui a et6 fait en Holiande de 
trois vaisseaux pour porter les chefs des dit mecontents, et autant d’arnu's et 
de munitions de guerre qu’ils en |>euvent avoir besoin pour exciter des se¬ 
ditions ct armer les rebelles, soit en Anglctterrc, on Ecosse, on en IrUinde. 
Ainsi vous avez raison de ne pas croire que I’Envoyf’ d’Angleteire soit charge 
de la part du Roy son inallre d<‘ me parler en faveur du Piincc d’Oi ange; 
et il a seuiement dit :'i ('roissy que le dit Roy s’eioit ex|'.lique qu’il ne 
pouvoit pas avoir d’etroite liaison avec ee Prince, tani <|n’il nc seroit pas bien 
uvr e njoi. 

Jc snis, cependani, bicu aise d’apprendre que le Roy d’Anglcterrc n’aii 
aucun sujet d’apprehender le passage du Due de Monmouth, du Couipte 
d’Argile, et du Sieur Gray, ni tous les efforts <]uo tous les m6contcnls pou- 
voient faire pendant J’asseinblec du I’arlemeut; el je in'assure neannioins 
qu’il prendra toutes les precautions necessaires, pour se garantir dc leursmaii 
vais desseins. 

Je ne vois pas aussi qu’il entre dans la proposition qu’on lui veut faire dc 
ehasser du Pai lenient tons ceux qui out etc d’avis, dans les asseniblecs pro* 
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cedentcs, de rexclure de la succession ; et coinine Ic nombre en est grand, 
et que I’int^rct qu’ils auront i offacer cette tache par dcs services con¬ 
siderables, les portera, selon toules les apparences, ^ le servir plus iitile- 
raent que nc pourroient faire ceux qui out toujours etc les plus attaches 
a sa personne; ii est de sa prudence et d’une juste el eclairec politique 
de faire connottre qu’il n’a aucun ressentiment de ce qui s’est fait centre 
lui avant qu’il soil parvenu a la couifonne, et de reserver seulement a faire 
dans la suite du temps, la distinction de ceu.x qui le serviront bien d’avec 
ceux qui ferorit voir par leur couduite qu’ils n’ont agi que par un pur esprit 
de cabale. 

Votre dcruierc me fail voir qu’il y a plus de disposition qu’on n’en croyoit a 
queUjues mouvements tant en licosse qu’en Irlande, et sur ce fondement vouz 
insistez a ce que je vous permette d’employer, outre les 470inille livres qui res- 
tent :'i payer rlu subside promis au feu Roy, au moins 600 mille livres sur les 
1,5,10 tnille livres que vous avez entre les mains apres qu’on vous aura remis 
tons les foods que j’ai destines pour assister le Roy d’Angleterre. Mais comme 
I’ordre que je vous ai donne par ma depeche du 9* me paroit sufBsant pour 
la satisfaction de ce Prince,jene juge pas tl-propos d’y rien changer, d’autant 
plus que faisaut remettre incessamment si Londres toute la somme que je vous 
perniets de donner, en cas de besoin, le Roy pent bien juger que je ne refuserai 
pas les assistances n6ccssaires; car vous me pouvez avertir joumellement de ce 
qui se passera; je vous donnerai aussi mes ordres avec lamfeme diligence, sui- 
vant les dilferents evdnements. 


Ed'trait d une Lettre du Roy d M. Barillon. 

etVersailles, I Juin, 1685* 

M. Barillox vos lettres des 21 el 24 May me font voir qn’encore que 
le Rov d’Angleterrc netl^moignc aucune inquietude des preparatiis que font 
les proscrits d’Angleterre, taut pour y retourncr quo pour y exciter quelque 
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mouvement^ soit vers TEcosse ou vers le Nord d’lrland; n^anmoins la 
Cour od vous fetes, et les principaux marchands de la ville dc Londres ap- 
prfehendent que les entreprises de ces factieux n’aient quclques suites qui 
troublent le commerce et le repos doat les Anglois jouissent a-pr6sent, je 
suis bien aise d’apprendre que le dit Roy ait donne de bons ordres pour pre- 
venir les desseins des Rebelles, et qu’il metle sa principale confiance duns 
mon amitie. 

11 peut aussi s’en promettre la continuation, tant qu’il demeurera duns Ics 
mfemcs engagements que le feu Roy son frfere et lui-mfenie avoient pris uvec 
moi; et comine les discours que le public lui fait tenir sur-tout cc <jui re¬ 
garde les interfets de ma couronne ne conviennent pas k ce que je dois uttendre 
dc lui, vous devez observer bien soigneusement quels sont ses veritables senti¬ 
ments, et m’informer de tout ce que vous apprendrez qu’il aura dit sur ce sujet, 
soit dans ses discours particulicrs, soit dans les discours qu'il aura tenus mix 
Ambassadeurs et ministres etrangers; ensorte qu’aprfes avoir donnfe des mar¬ 
ques de mon zfeie pour le retablissement de la religion Catholicpie en Anglc- 
terre, et de mon amitife pour ce Prince par les secours que je vous fais 
incessamment remettre, je ne contribue pas d’avantage, s’il a tie mnuvais 
desseins, a le mettre en fetat de s’opjroser a tout ce qui peut etre de ma sa 
tisfaction; et vous ne sauriez me rendre un compte trop exact dc la ma- 
nifere qu’il vous traite, de tout ce qu’il vous tlit sur les affaires [uestintes, 
et de ce que vous pouvez penctrer de ses intentions, tant sur les alliances 
qu’il pretend faire a I’avenir, que sur les nicsures qu’il veut prendre avec ses 
voisins. 

Vous pouvez cependant I’assurcr, qu'il n’y a aucun fomlcnicnt a I'avis qu’on 
lui a donne, que le Marquis de BoufHers avoit ordre d’entrer dans la Navarre 
Espagnole; que pour ce qui regarde I’escadre de mes vaisseaux que j’ai cn 
voyee sous le commandement de Sieur de Trcuilly vers Cadiz, il n’a ordre 
que de faciliter le commerce dc mes sujets, et le retour des effets qu’ils ont sur 
la done des Indes. Vous savez aussi que le Marechal d’Estrfees doit seulement 
faire la guerre avec les vaisseaux qu’il nommande aux Corsaires de Tripoli; 
ainsi il n’y a rien de nouveau dans ces commandements dont vous n’nycz dgja 
fete averti. 
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Vous jugez bien que tout ce (jui se passcra dor^navant en Angleterre me- 
rite une grande attention^ et je ne doute point que vous ne donniez tous vos 
soins a en etre bien averti, et ^ me reiidrc un comptc exact de cc que vous ap- 
pretidrez. 


Extra'll <rune Lettre de M. Bar'illon au Roi. 

23 May, l685, aLondres. 

M. d’Avadx aura envo)’e in V. M. la copie d’une lettre des Ambassadeurs 
d’HoHande, sur lacjnelle il me paioit faire beaucoup de reflexion. Je ne doute 
pas qu’il iiy ait des ministres qui paricnt d ces Ainbassadeurs dans le sens qu'il 
niandcnt, et qui ne se flattcnt d’esperances sur I’avenir niais jc n’ai aucun lieu 
de croiic que ces esperances soient bien fondees. Je persiste a ce quej’ai eu 
rhonneur de mander a votre Majeste sur cela. 

Le Roy d’Angleterre me paroit tous les jours connoitre d’avantage com- 
bicn I’amitie de V.M. lui est n^cessaire. Tous les efforts que Ton fera pour 
I’t-branler seront inutiles, si V. M. fait de son cote tout ce qui est necessaire 
pour le niaintenir dans les sentiments od il est. Je ne serois pas assez im¬ 
prudent pour en assurer V. M. si je ne croyois en avoir des preuves convain- 
cantes. 


Extrait dfune Lettre de M. Barillon au Roi. 


2 Juin, 1685, i Londres. 

Le chagrin et I’inqui^tude que cette nouvelle pent donncr au Roy d’Angletcrre 
ont etc fort diminues par ce qui sc passa bier au Parlement: la Chambre des 
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Communes a accorde ^ sa Majeste Britanniquej, pour sa vie, Ics memes re- 
venus dout le feu Roy son frfere jouissoit: la r(^solution eo a et6 prise d’un 
comun consentement; M. Seymer seul s’y opposa, et hbrangua inulilcmcnt 
centre la forme des Elections, et sur le p6ril od Ton est de vqir introduire la 
religion Catholique, et un gouvernement centre les loix. Son discours ne fut 
Buivi ni applaud! de personne. 

La Chambre Haute d^iibera, en m&mc temps, sur I’affaire dcs Seigneurs ac¬ 
cuses de haute trabison, et cassa un r^glement de la m^mc Chambre qui or- 
donne que les accusations intentees pur la Chambre Basse subsirtcroiii d’un 
parlciiient k I’autre. Ceia s’etoit fait pour perpetuer raccusution coiitrc le 
Comte de Danby ct les Pairs Catholiques, qui par cc inoyen deineurcront tou- 
joiirs en etat d’etre condamnes sur les temoignages rendus centre eux. 11s sent 
presentement libres de I’accusalion, etilfaudroit pour les poursuivre recom- 
inencer une nouvclle accusation, el unc nouvelle procedure. Cette delibera¬ 
tion de la Chambre Iluutc annulc tout cc qui a eie fait sur la pretcnduc con 
spiration des Cutboliqup, qni sans cela auruit subsiste : e’est un coup fort im¬ 
portant a regard de sa Majest6 Britannique. Les Milords Devanschaer, An- 
glescy, Claire, et Radnor furent d’un avis contraire, et teiuoignerent seulement 
leur mauvaise voloute. 

Le Roy d’Angleterrc me parla hicr au soir avec beaucoup de cliulcur de son 
attachement pour V. M. et de I’envie qu’il a de conserver son amiti6, et d’aug- 
inentcr, s il est possible, les liaisons 4tablie.s. II me dit qu’il se croyoit encore 
plus en etat de se conduire suivani son inclination at ses intcrets, se trouvunt cu 
possession du revenu dont Ic feu Roy sou frerc jouissoit; que cependani il aii- 
roit toujours un grand besoin de I’amitie et des sccours de V. M. pour execu¬ 
tor les choses qu’il a dans I’esprit, et sans Icsquellcs il ne-peut-etre en surete ; 
que V. M. verroit avec quel soin il menagera I’honneur de sq# bonnes graces, el 
avec quelle fermete ii sera dans ses intcrets. Ce Prince roe dit ensuite le de¬ 
tail dcs nouvelles d’Ecosse ; et r^uta, qu’il ne doutoit pas que I’Electeur de 
Brandebourg et d’autres Princes d’Allemagne n’eusscnt coniribue sous main 
i I’entreprise du CcHBate d’Argile, et qu’il seroit soutenu de lous les Protestans 
de I’Europe; que cela lui montroit le chemin qu’il doit tenir, et a qui il se peut 
fier. Je lui dis que j’informeroit V. M. de ce qui se passoit, et que je pouvois 
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I’assurer per avance que V. M. n’omettroit rien pour le loutenir, ct lui donnei 
des marques essentielles de son amiti^. 

Les lettres que j’ai re§ues de M. d’Avaux, du 29 May, me font voir que les 
Ambassadeurs d’Hoiiande qui sont ici, ^crivent comme s’ils ^toient persuades 
que le Roy d’Angleterre est dans une enti^re disposition k faire une nouvelle er 
plus etroitc alliance avecles Etats G4n6raDX. 

V. M. jugera ce qui est 4 faire ici pour son service dans la conjoncture pr6- 
seiite. Je me tiendrai en 4tat d’executer ses ordres, sans m’avancer au-del& du 
payement de I’ancien subside. Je ne doute pas que Milord Rochester, et 
ineme le Roy d’Angletcrre, ne me pressent bient^t de leur fournir d’autres 
sommes dont ils sgavent que les fonds sont ici. II me parolt que le cas con- 
leiiu dans les ordres de V. M, est i-pcu-pres arrive, puis qu'il y a Une rebellion 
i'urmee cn Ecosse quia ses racines et son fondeinent en Angleterre et en Irlande. 
J'attendrai ce qu’il plaire a V. M. de m’ordonner; mais ce qui se fera bientot, 
cidu pur mouvement de V. M., sera, ce mesemble, d’un autre poids, et d’un 
l>lu.s grand merite, que les secours qu’on accordera, lorsqu’ils seront demandes 
.•jvec einprcssement. 

Jo sais que des somines considerables ne sc fournissent pas ordinairement 
sans des .stipulations pr^alubles, ct sans des assurances positives de Telfet qu’ellc.s 
peuvent produire. Je ne fuis aucun doute que le Roy d’Angleterre n’entre dans 
la suite dans tous les engagements que V. M, pourra desirer : je ne me suis 
point ouvert sur cela, parce quo je n'ai pas eu d’ordre positit’ de V. M. dc le 
fairo : j’ai nieinc apprchcnde, si j’oii commen^ois le rliscours, qu’on ne deman¬ 
dat des conditions qui no lui convicndroient peut-etrc pas, comine celle de ne 
point faire, de son cdt^, d’alliance avec d’autres Princes. Cette egalit6 n’est 
pas raisonnablc ni admissible entre V. M. et Ic Roy d'Aiigleterre, dont la puis¬ 
sance est si diff6tente et si inegule avec la siciinc. Mais les Anglois presu- 
ment toujours d'avantage qu’ils no doivent, et ceux qui voudroient empecher 
on afl’oiblir les liaisons entre V. M. ct sa Majesle Britanuique trouveroient 
peut-etrc des pretc.xtes dans les clauses d’un traitc pour cn cinder les conclu¬ 
sions. Je fais cette rcHc.\ioii par avniico, sur unc chose dont il n’est pas en- 
o-orc question, mais qui pomroit vonir en son temps. 
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Il's’agitseulement ^-present deceque V. M. m’ordonnera do fairedc I’ar- 
gent qu’elle a fait passer ici. II meporoit que le Roy d’Angleterrc s’engage 
a niesure qu’il regoit de I’argent de V. M. ct quc c’est le nioilleMr et le plus 
sur moyeii de readre inutiles tous ccs efforts qu’on lera pour I’ijbranler, et 
pour iui faire prendre un chcmin oppos4 aux int^rets de V. M. jc crois 
voir cela clairement, et qu’il y auroit du peril a laisser le Roy d’Angle- 
terre sans secours, dans le temps qu’il pent cn avoir plus de besoin. 11 est 
vrai que le Parlement lui a accorde le revenu du feu Roy ; il pourra meuie 
dans la suite donner quelque chose pour la flotte ; niais la guerre civile 
estcommenc^e en Ecosse, et je vois des gens fort senses qui sont persuades 
que I’entreprise, du Comte d’Argilc est plus considerable encore qu’elle ne 
paroit. 

D^s que I’actedes revenus serapass^, les affaires qui regardent la religion 
scront sur le tapis, et quantite d'autres affaires. J’estiine qu'il seroit utile,en 
ce temps la, pour Ic service de V. M. de pouvoir ni£*nagcr «|Uelquc8 gens du 
Parlement, et leur inspircr unc conduite telle qu’il convient aux interets de V. M. 
une somtne de quinze cent ou deux millc pieces suffiroit pour conserver ii 
V. M. un credit dont die pourroit avoir besoin en d’autres temps. Jeneferai 
rien sur cela, quand j’en aurois la pennission, qu’avec de grandcs |>re- 
cautions. 

Milord Montaigu m’est venu trouver avant son depart pour France-: il m’a 
fort press6 d’ecrirc a V. M. pour Ic j):irfait payement de ce qui lui reste du. 11 
in’a dit qu’au lieu de cinquante niille ecus qui lui sont diis, il sc contenteroit 
d’une pension pendant sa vie ; qu’il prelendoit ne pouvoir eirc moindre que 
de vingt mille livres : il emit que ce seroit un moyen de satisfaire dec qui iui 
estlegiiimeinent du, sans que V. M. fut obligee de d^tjpurser une somme con¬ 
siderable, et<iue ce seroit memc ung sure(^ de sacontliiite dans tons les temps 
puisque V. M. pourroit faire cesser le payement de ia pdfisioD) si V. M. n’6toit 
pas contcnle de lui. Jen’aipu me refuser a rendre'coinple aV. M. de eette 
proposition. 11 est certain que M. de Montaigu a rendu un grand service. 11 
en doit parler lui-ineme a M.de Croissy. 
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Extrait d-une Lettrc de M. Baritlon an Rai. 

4 Juin, 1685, d Londres. 

Lk fliscours (le M. Seymer a fait beaucoup cle bruit a fiondres, et a Ja 
Coiir, qiioiqii’ii n’ait point retarcle la resolution de la Cluimbre Basse pour lu 
coneeision ; mais dans la suite il sera souvent parle de ce discours, dans le- 
quel les questions iniportantes ont 6ti* trailees ^ funds, M. Scyiner ne s’est 
point oppose a ec que Ton donnat au Ro}' d’Angleterre les revenus dont b; 
I'en Roy jouissoit; inaisil a propose qu’on remit a en df libercr jus(]u’a ce que 
les formes dans les<]uellcs les elections dc‘s membres du Parlementont 6te 
faites, dissent elf-examinees. II a soutenu qu’cll« ctoient jiour in plupart 
vicionses, et faites pur cabale, et par autorite, ce qui cst directement con- 
traire aux loix d’Aiiglctcrre qui etablissent tine entitire liberie sur le sujet 
des elections, en sorte que la moindre corruption cn argent etant prouvee rend 
rclection nulle ; que les sheriffs et autres olHciers qui avoient preside a ces 
elections, avoient 6ie tons preposes en vertu des notivclles chartres accordecs 
dc])uis peu au lieu des anciennes qui ont 6ie revoquees: que I’exemple de ce 
qui a etc fait a I’egard de la villc de Londres, dans la revocation de ses ehar- 
tres, etdc ses privileges, avoit 6te suivi dans les autres villes et bourgs, quoi- 
que scion les loix et I’usage, il ne soil [las au jiouvoir du Roi de revoquer ni 
de rendre nulles des eharlres accordees par les Rois ses pred£‘ce.sseurs, con- 
liriuees par nn temps immemorial, et par rapprobation expresse et taciie de 
])lusicurs purlcments ; qu’ainsi le pi ineipc des elections etant (vicieux) defcc- 
tueux, les deputes n'etoient pas de v^nitablcs membres du parlemenl choisis 
par lunation contre la libertc requisc etdans les regies usitees; (pie cepend.-mt 
il n’y avoit paseu de temps au quel il fut plus ncccssaire d’avoir tin Parlemcnt 
compose de gens bien intenlionncs ct attaches aux loix d’Angleterre, parce 
que la nation etoit cn un peril evident de vour changer ses loix et sa religion : 
rpic I’avcrsion des pcnplcs d’Angletcrrc contre la religion Catholique Roinaine, 
ct ieur allacheiiient pour hairs loix etoient tellcmcut etablis dans les esprits, 
qu’on no pouvoil detruire Icur religion et lours loix que pa*, des actes du Par- 
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lenient, ce qui ne seroit pas difficile, quand uii Parlement se trouve entleremenl 
dependant de ceux qui peuvent avoir de tcls desseina ; que Ton parloit deja 
d’abolir le Test, qui etoit le seul rempart capable d’empechcr I’introductioii du 
Papisme : et que d^s que cet obstacle seroit lev^, les Papistes viendroient aise- 
ment & bout de rentrer dans lea charges et dans les emplois, et d’^tablirlcur re¬ 
ligion sur la destruction de la religion Protestantc; que Ton disoit aussi que 
I’intention etoit de casser I’acle d’Habeas Corpus, qui est le plus ferine fondc- 
ment des libertes des Anglois; que si cet acte etoit revoque, Ic gouvernemeiit 
arbitraire se trouveroit bientot 6tabli; que ce qu’il avan 9 oit 6toit connu de 
toutle monde, et n’avoit pas besoin dc preuves; qu’ainsi, avaat de prendre 
aucune resolution de cons^uence, il etoit n^ccssaire d’examiner la valid ite 
des elections, et de decider, scion les regies etablies en Angleterre, si les De¬ 
putes ^toient capables de constituer un veritable et legitime Parlement qui pul 
repr^senter la Nation. 

Ce discours fut prononce avec beaucoup de force, et eut I’approbation secreie 
de beaucoup de gens ; mais personne ne se leva pour I’aprouver. t'eux dr 
son parti crurent qu’ils le feroient inutilcinent, et que la contestation qu’ils for- 
meroient, ne serviroit qu’a montrer leur foiblcsse et leur petit nombre, en com¬ 
parison des autres qui se croyent elus. Ces memes questions reviendrout sou- 
vent dans la suite, et serviront de fondement tout ce qui sera allegue contre 
les resolutions du Parlement presentement assemble. Ceux qui lui contestant son 
pouvoir n’ont point d’autres juges que les memes gens a qui on dispute la vuli- 
dite dc Icurs elections; e’est ce (pii fit niettre ala Tour, pendant un assez long- 
temps, les Pairs (|ui voulurent soutenir, il y a quelques annees, que le Parle- 
meiii n’etoit pas im veritable Parlement, et ilsfurent obliges ala fin dese 
retracter. . 

Le filsaine du Comte d’Argile, nomni4 Milord Lorn, est venuie remrttre 
entre les mains du Roy d’Aiiglcterre, jet a oflert de servir contre son perc; il 
y a un autre de ses enfants avec lui. On croit tous les jours d’avantage ici que 
cettc alfaire est considerable. 
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Extrait d^trne Lettre de M. Barillon au Rot/. 

7 JuiUy (t Londres. 

On eul hier dcs nouvelles d’lrlande qui portent que le Comic d’Argile avoil 
dcsc'ciidu dans I’ile d’Yle,qui est i lui ; lesSOOhommcs qui y avoient ete mis 
par Jc Marquis d’Atol s’^ioient dej4 retires. Plusicurs des habitants en sont 
aiissi sortis pour nc se psis declarer en favour du Comte d’Argile. On croit 
ici tpi’il !ui seroit impossible de demeurer long temps dans ccUe tie, a moins 
qu’il nc soil sccouru paries gens du Nord de I’lrlandc : il n’y parottaucnnc 
cli^po^ition. Les troupes de sa Majeste Britannique se sout avancees, 
et out occupc Ics endioits propres h empSclie les pcupies de s’assembler ni de 
ricn cntrcprcndrc : cela fait diretci que I’entreprise du Comte d’Argile n’aura 
aucun succes. On ne sait pourtant point encore ce qui se passe dans la 
terrc ferine d’Ecosse oil il a d’abord mis pied a terre, et ou le bruit est 
qu’ilalaissc un de ses enfants pour assembler les gens du pays qni sont pour 
lui. Persoiine ne douteque son dessein ne soit fonde sur I’csperance que 
M. le Due de Monmouth cssaycroit en meme temps d’e.vciter une revoke 
('ll Angleterre ; mais on croit que M. le Due de Monmouth n’a osc hazarder 
d’y venir. On a commence en Ecosse il lui faire son proems. L’acte de la 
concession des revenus sera passe dans trois ou quatre jours; il a ete In 
pour la secondc fois 4 la Cbambre des Pairs. Le Parlcmcnt ne s’asscmble point 
aiijourdhui. parce qu’il est Ic jour de I’Ascension, ni deinain, parce que c’ost le 
jour du Uctablisseuient du feu Roy d’Angleterre, ct qu’on veut en crlcbrerla 
(etc. 

II sc passe avant-hier une chose de grande consequence dans la Chambre Basse: 
ilfut propose le matin que la chambre se nu ttroit en connitj I’apres-diner 
pour considerer la harangue du Roy sur ralfairc de la religion, et savoir ee qui 
devoit etre entendu par Ic terine de religion Protestante. La resolution fut 
prise unimimemeutji'et sans contradiction, de faire une adresse au Roy pour 
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le pvierdefaireune Proclamation pour Texecution desloixcontre tousles Non- 
conf'ormisles gcneraleinent, c’est a-dirc, contie (ous ceux r|ui ne soul pus ou- 
vertementdo I’Eglise An.>lic!ine; oela eufenne les Prcshitcricns ct tous les sec- 
taires, aussi bien que les Cattioliqucs Roinains. La malice de cette nisolu- 
tion fut aussiiot reeoiiuu du Hoy <i’Angleterre et de ses ministres: les prin- 
cipaux de la Chainbre Passe furent inandes, cteeux que sa Msijeste Dritaii- 
nique eroit etre dans ses mteretsril leur Ht une reprimande sev^tre de s’etre 
laisses seduire et eutraluor a une resolution si daiigcreuse et si peu admissible. 
II leur dcelaia que si I’ou [icrsisioit tl liii Cairc uii pareille adresse, il r^|)ou- 
droit a la Chambre Basse en terines si deeisif's ct si fermesqu’oniiorctoui- 
neroit pas a lui faire un pareille adresse. La mani^re dout saMajeste Bri- 
taunique s’expliqua, ])roduisit son effet bier matin, et la Chambre Basso re- 
Jeta tout d’une voix ce qui avoit etc resolu cn comite Ic jour auparavant. 

On fait ffrande reflexion ici sur cette marque de deference et do souiuis- 
sion que la Cliauibre Basse a doruiee. Mais ceux qui savciit les motile de la 
premiere deliberation, voiciu bien que la scconde est forcee, et quo ce qui sc 
fait par autorile n’empeelie pas quele sentiment unanime n’ait etc <U; donuer 
un coup aux Catlioluiues, et de faire ineme comprendro au Koy d’Angle- 
terre couibien il trouvcioit de difticulte a rien obtenir du Parlcmcnt eii leur 
favour. 

Ce Prince a temoigne beaucoup d’aigreur contre ses domestiques et auties 
gens attaches particulierement ii lui, qui ont donti6 les mains, par malice ou 
par ignorance, it une resolution si peu resjiectueusc a son egard: il cunnoit 
Ic ridicule ct le danger qu’il y u pour lui d’etre prie par le Parlemeiit de 
poursuivre avec rigueur rexecution des loix contre les Catholi(|UCs et les 
^onconformislcs. Cependant il en tire cet avantage, qu’il u eoimu le 
fonds des intentions de la Chumbre Basse, et qu’il a fait un coup d’aulorile 
en les obligeant a se retracter d^-s le Icndemain d’une resolution prise un- 
animement. 

Sa Majest^ Britanniqne snit tres-mauvais gre aux eveques qui, sous prt-- 
texie dcr zMe pour I’F.glise Anglicnne, avoient fait prendre une resolution si 
absurde et si daiigereuse.* Les gens opf^bses k la Conr temSigneat seert^tement 
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leur joie <k ce quc la Charabre Basse a montr6 £l tout le monde quels etoicnt 
«es sentiments sur la religion: iis ne comptent pas pour beaucoup que la 
Chambre Basse ait ele obligee dc se retracter, esperant qu’en unc antre occa¬ 
sion elle aura plus de ferinete, et que Ic Roy d’Angleterre ne sera pas toujours 
en etat ct en volonte de i'aire des coups d’autorive. 

On a purle duns la Chambre Basse d’exclure ceux qui avoient etc d’avis 
d exi'Iure M. le Due d’Vork de la succession; inais Ics principaux de la 
Clianilire avoient ordre de s’opposer a cette proposition, ainsi elle n’a eu au- 
nine suite. C’etoit unc tentative contre plusicurs dcs Ministres, qui sont 
a-present dans la confianee du Roy d’Anglelerre. 

On voil par ce qui s’est passe bier et avant bier combicn il est difficile dc 
prevoir ce <iu'un Farleincnt pent I’aire. Cela fait dire dcjii cjue, le Parleincnt 
lie sera pas long temps assemble : eux-memes out envie d’etre proroges ou 
ftjourncs, voyaut bicn qu’ils ne sont pas en etat dc prendre uiie resolution de 
consequence, et de la soutenir, quand elle ne sera pas agreable a sa Miijesle 
Bi'itanniquc. 11s sont aussi fort incommodes dans leur Chambre, qui est 
trop petite pour contenir le nombre dent elle est comfiosee, qui est de cinrj 
cents treizc personnes. II est pourtant apparent que la Cour fera encore 
qui lque effort pour les obliger a doiiner quelquc cliose pour inettre la flotte 
€11 bon etat. 

Les Commissaircs de la Coinpagnie des Indes d’Amsterdam, el ceux dc la 
Conipagnie deLondres se sont assembles : ilsne paroissent pas encore disjioses 
u coiivcnir ensemble, ni u s’approclier: ceux de Hollande veulciit gagner 
du temps, ct trailer par ecrit dans les delais orditiaires; les Anglcis veulent 
abiegcr la niatiere, etallcrau fait, e’est-a-dire, convenir de la restitution dans 
Bantam. Les liollandois auroient bien de la peine a y doniier de bonne foi 
les mains. 


.le sais qu’il a etc agile dans les assemblces partlculieres qui se font des 
gens du Parleinenl de proposer quelque chose a I’egard de la France, ct de 
marquer au Roy d’Angleterre le ciiemin qu’il doit lenir. On n’a pas trouve 
de pretexte apparent de rien proposer presentement sur cela; s’il y cn avoit 

n 
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quelque occasion dans la suite on ne ia manqneroit pas, autant par mauvais 
intention contre le Roy d’Angleterrc, que pour I’etubarrasser par la jalousie de 
Ja grandeur de V. M. qui est natuielJement dans les esprits des Anglois. On a 
parle dans une de ces conferences (ki faire une adresse pour prier sa Majeste 
Britannique de s’employer 4 conserirer le repos ^ I’Europe: cette proposition a 
ete trouvee trop gtineralc, et sujette ii interpretation : on a memc cru qu’ellc 
pourroit donner lieu 4 sa Majeste Britannique de s ’unir plus etroiteinent avec 
V^. M., sous pretexte de la conservation de iapaix. 

Le Roy d’i\ngk:terre vient de me dire qu’il est arrive on ^rier expres d’E- 
cosse, parti d’Ediubourg Ie4.dece mois; que le Comie d’Argile est entre dan* 
le pays de Cantir, qui lui appartient: e’est une langue de terre qui s’etend 
devers I’lrlande. 11 s’est avance jusques au pays qui porte le nom d’Argile, 
pour aUer au-devant des troupeiB du Marquis d’Atol, et empecher (juelles ne se 
joignent avec les autres royalisles. Les lettres portent que le Comte d’Argile 
a trois mille homines avec lui. L’opinion de sa Majesty Britannique est que 
ses troupes grossiront encore. Son fils est dans le paysde Lorn, et ii lenr esi 
uise de sc Joindre. Toutes les lettres qui vieiment d’Ecosse font jugerque le 
Comte d’Argile s’attendoit que M. le Due de Moiimonth sc mcttroil en devoir 
d’ejBcker one rwolte en Angl^nrre. 

Je suis avec le profond respect que je dois, &.c. 


Le Roy a M. Barillon. 

a Versa if les, le 15 Jitin, KiS.'i. 

Monsieur Barillon, j’ai re^u par la voic ordinaire yos lettres des 4 et 7 
de ce mois, et par le courier que vous m’avcz depeche,celle du lO*, qui ne con* 
tient rien de plus considerable que les precedeutes, sinon les raisons que vous 
avez de croire qu’il est du hien de inou service que je vous doune pouvoir de 
faire payer au Roy d’Angleterre la somme decent mille ecus, outre ei par-dessus 
ce qui lui reste du, a cause du subside promis au feu Roy son frere. Mats il 
tneparoit, au contraixe, par tout ce que contieoaent vos derni^res lettres, que 
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ce Prince a moins de besoins cle roon assistance ^-present, qu’il en a eu depuis 
qu’il est parvenu ^lacouronne. Fit en eifet je vois premi^remcnt quc toutes 
les remontrances quc le SieurSeymer a faitcs dans la Chambre Basse, et toutce 
<iu’il a dii pour attaquer la validity des elections n’a servi qu’sl determiner plus 
proiiipteinent le Parlement a continuer au Hoy Icsmemes reveaus clout jf)uis- 
soit le feu Roy son f'r^rc; que d’ailleurs Ic bruit que fait le debarquement du 
Comte d’Argilc en Ecosse avec une jjetit suite de rebelies inal pourviis de loute* 
choses, ct pen ca[)ables d’une grande c-utreprise, a fait [crendre aussi la reso¬ 
lution an Parlement d’accorder encore au dit Roy jusciu’a la somme de sieze 
rent rnille livres sterling, qui feront ])lus de vingt millions de. Uvres ,• qu’enfin ce 
i‘rince n’a pas plutot teiuoigne coinbien lui seroit cRsagreable la proposition 
que toutc la Chambre des Communes avoit resolude faire d’unc proclamation 
pour I’execution des loixcontre tous les Nonconfbrmistes,quelle a rejette d’un 
conunun cousentement la deliberation des commissaires; cnsoric qu’on [MJiit 
dire que ja'iiais Roy d’Angleterre n’a agi avec plus d’autorite dans son Par- 
leineyl que ee J‘rinee fail ii-prescut, et qu’il n’y a rien qu’il ne s’en doire 
proiuetire i)our I’alfermissemcnt de son auloritf-, et pour la puniiion du petit 
noiulrre de reludles qui ont ose paroitre. Ainsi j’ai siijet de me promettre 
que non seuieuieni il ne desirera point de moi dans la cosijoncliirc pr6sente, 
d’autre assistance que celle que je voiis ai promis dc lui donner, ccsl-u-dirc, 
le pavement dc; ec cpii reste du dc subsides, mais incmt'qu il domcurcra per- 
.iiuulc'; cpie lc;s temoignages publics de mon amitie, et la crainfc des secours 
(pie. je n'aurois pas manque de lui donner, s’il en avoit en besoin, ont beau- 
euup eoiiiribuc* a mainlenir ses siijcts dans le devoir, et a lui fiire obtenir dc 
son Parlement tout ee qu’il eii a desire^ jusqu’a-present. 


Il ne reste done plus, tanl pour ma satisfaction qne pour la sienue, qu’a 
obtenir le revocation des loix penales on favour des C atholiques, ct le libre 
excreice do notre religion dans tou.s ses etals, et vous savez tpie e’est aussi 
Ic principal motif qui ma porti; a c ous faire reinettre avec taut de diligence 
des sommes si considerables. Mais eoinme c;e Prince ne juge pas a-propos 
de tenter, quant a-preseut, eelte demande, je ne veu.v pas aussi Icprcsser dc 
sc mettreau hazard d’un refus dans une maliL\c si imporlantc, et pour le 
Mieces de la quelle il est cle sa prudence dc; prendre des mesures b.en justes. 
.le croirois neaiimoitis qu'a-pieseut que le Parlemcmt parole dispose, a m' lu. 
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rien refuser, soil que la seule affection le fasse agir, ou qne la crainte y soil 
meiee, ce Prince feroit tres-sagemcnt d’cn profiler, et d'en tirer ce qu’il desire 
en favour de notre religion, sans leur donner le temps de ce reconnoitre, ct dc 
conccrter avec ceux qui sont le plus animus conlre notre religion, cc (jn’ils au- 
ront4 fair® pour empecher le progrfes; et sile Roy prenoit ce ]>arti la, et qu’il 
trouvfit quelque obstacle qu’il ne put vaincre qu’avcc mon assistance, je la lui 
accorderois volontiers, aussitot que vous m’auricz inforinc de scs besoins. Mais 
jusqu’a ce qu’il prenne cette resolution, ct qu’il rexccutc, mon intention n’est pas 
de rien changer aux ordres que je vous ai donnas; el jc vi u.v cjiic vous gardiez Ics 
fondsque je vous ai fait remettre, pour n’en disposer quo lorsquc jcle jngorai ae- 
cessaire. Cependant si le Grand Tresorier d’Angleterre vous presse <le lui fairc 
quelque payeoient au-dela de I’ancien subside, vous lui direz sculcincut que, 
comme le Parleinent se conduit selon mes souhaits et ceux du ilit Roy, j(^ n’ai 
pas sujet de croire que ce Prince puisse avoir besoin d-picsent d’unc assistance 
extraordinaire, et qu’ainsi vous n’avcz pas pouvoir de disposer de cc que vous 
avez de foods. 

Je vous envoye la lettre de ma main que vous m’uvcz propose d’c< rirc an 
Roy tiint sur la satisfaction que lui donne son Parlemeut, que surcc qui rc- 
garde Ics mouvements d’Ecosse ; et jc desire que sur I’un cl I’antrc dc ccs p<vnts 
vous ne parliez qu’en conforniite de ce que j’ecris au Roy, ct de cc que con- 
tient cette dcpeche, ne jugeant pas s\-j>ropos d’offrir ouvcrtcinent uii secours 
de troupes a un Prince qui ne m’en demande point, ct pour une afl’airc (ju’il 
peut terminer par scs propres forces. 

Extrait d'un Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy., 

If-' Juin, 1685, « Loud res. 

It, y a dcs gens ici qui voudroient fairc tomber sur la prance Ic soup^’on qu’on 
rejette sur la ville d’Amsterdam, comme s’il y avoit assez d'intelligcncc entre 
V. M. ct cetU ville pour presumcr que tout ce qui s’y fait cst dc concert avee 

V.M. 


Le Roy d’Angleterre rejette avec aigreur ct d6dain ce qu’on dil cn sa pr4- 
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senre dc nnteret qu’a V. M. d’entrttcanr les divisions en Angleterre. Ce Prince 
scxpliqua tout hunt quo les rebelles sont soulenus ct aides des Protestants 
iseles dcs autres pays, ct Iraite de ridicule tout ce qui sc clit d’oppose a cela. 

Je suis avec le profond respect que jc dois, &c. 


Lc Roy (} M. Barillon. 

a rersaiiles, le l.T Juillel, 1685. 

MoNsiErn Barillon, j’ai regu vos lettres dcs deux et cinq de ce raois, el 
cllfs 111 ’out doiine d’autaiit plus de satisfaction qu’elles ne me laissent aucun 
lieu de douter que le Roy de la Grande Bretagne n’ait la memo facilite a dis- 
sipper ie peu qui reste de revolies cn Angirterre, qu’il en a eu a punir la re- 
la lliun d lieusse; etconunclc Due de Monmouth a deja perdu ses vaisseau.v, 
cl ii’a aiieune ville coiislderahle oil il se puissc retirer, il y a bien de I’appaience 
(pi’il aiiia hiento! le meme sort que le Gomle d’Argile, et que son attentat aura 
ser\i a reiidre le Roy d’AngIcterre beaucoup plus absolu dans son royauniequ’- 
aucuu de ses pr6dtx’esscurs. 

.l’u)iprends cependant qu’outre Ics trois regiments Anglois qu’il fait revenir 
d’llollande le Prince d’Orangc a encore deinunde pour lui aux Etats Generaux 
un sccoiirs dc trois inillc liommes; que inenne ilen a fait deinaiider a I’Electeur 
<le Brandebourg; ct eomme il m’a paru jusqu’a-present, par tout ce que vous 
in'avez eerit, que le Roy ne vouloit pas se servir de troupes etrangeres, pour 
nc point donner d’oinbragc a ses sujets, je serai bien aise que vous me lassiez 
savoir si e’est par ses ordres que lc Prince d’Orange a fait celle deinande, 
celui-ei pouvant bien, pour ses fins particuliercs, desircr d’avoir beaucoup de 
troupes en Angleterre (jui lui seroient devouecs, el dont il pourroit disposer 
ensuitc conlre Ics interets du dit Roy. 

Continuez aussi d ni’informer exactement de tout cc qui sc passera an lieu 
oit vous etes, dans une conjoncture si iinportante, et doimcr tons vos soins a 
cn eire bien averti, ct a in’en rendre un comptc exact. 
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Colnmo Je voia avec plaisir que le Pariemcnt d’Anglctcrre' fournit ainplc- 
ment tX tons les besoins du Roy cic la Grande Dretagnc, ct que ce Prince ne 
trouvera paa meme d'obstacio an retablissemeni de la Religion Catbolique, 
lors<|ii’il voudra renlveprendre, aprfes qu’il aura achcvi* de dissipor lo pen (]ui rcste 
lie revokes, j’aijuge ii-propos de faire rcvenirlcs fonds que jo vous avois fait 
roinettrc pour appuyer, cn cas de bosoin, les dcsscins que cc Prince voudrolt 
former cn faveur de notre religion. Ainsi inon intention cst que, si cot argent 
cst dans votre maisoti, vous Ic fassiez reincttreil [ilusieurs fois entre les mains 
des banquiers avec le memo secret qu’ils I’y ont porte, ei s’il se pent, d’une 
inanifire encore plus impenetrable, voulant que, soit <ju’il soit denieiire entri' les 
mains des dits banquiers ou chez vous, il soit renvoye paries memos voi'es, et 
remis en mon epargne, jusqu’a ce queje juge necessairc de I’cmployer en faveur 
du Roy d’Angleterre. 


M. de Barillon an Roy. 

iG JuiUel, iGy.i, « Lonthr.s. 

,f t. n‘ai pu, apres la separation du Pariemcnt, differer do m'expliqiier a Milord 
Grand 'rresorier sur les instances qu’il m’a faiicsdecontinuer les payements du 
subside. Je lui ai dit que jene pouvois disposer des fonds qui avoiciit etc cn- 
voyes iei, sans avoir de nouveau.x ordres; (jue ces fonds etoient <le>tine , pour 
les plus pressants besoins du Roy d’Angletcrre, et que cc besoin pre-sani nc 
paroissoit pas juesentement, apres <|uc le Parlcment avoit aecorde des sommes 
fort considerables pour raugmentation <lo ses rcveuiis pendant pliisiems 
aimees, et avoit meme aecorde uti subside e.vtraordinairo, dont ravantage 
poiuoit etre re^ti des-a-present par emprunt. 

Jeme doutois bien que cc discours nc plairoit point an Grand 'rresorier. II 
me pariit fort surpris, el me fit entendre qu’il nc pouvoit s’im igi.ier quelle 
rai^on V’. .M. avoit <lc faire cesser le [laycment de sommes envoyees iei dans le 
temps auqncl le Roy son maitrc en avoit Ic jilus de bosoin, et lorsqu’il s’atten- 
doit de reeevoir plus de marques de ramitif! de V. M.; qu’il etoit vrai rpie le 
I’arlemcnt avoit aecorde des droits pendant plusieurs annecs, Outre le revenu, 
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mais que c« qui s’eii pouvoit tircr n’^ioit pas present, et (jue si on consumoit 
CPS foiiHs par avance, le Roy son maitre se trouveroit a I’aveiiir trtis inal dans 
sts aflaifcs ; cp qu’il ne pouvoit 4viter avec trop de soin, connoissunt cn quel 
einbarras sejettc un Roy d’Angleterre qul aun grand besoindeson Parleinent, 
qu’il nc croyoit ]>as que V. M. f'ut pleinement informee dc ce qiii se passe cn 
Angleterrc; presenteincnt; et que dans le temps qu’il y a une guerre civilt- al- 
lunnk' dans le coeur du royauinc, et lorsque le lioy son maitre a besoin non 
seuleinent de ses forces, inais du seeours de tous ceux qui prennant inter6t a 
«a conservation, V. M. veuille retrancher les subsides iiu’clle a founds dans le 
temps qu’il cn avoit moins de besoin, et lorsque ce retranclieinent n’auroit pu 
ptre d’aucune consequence; au lieu que dans la conjoncturc pr6scnte les seeours 
de V. M. sont non seulement utiles, mais necessaires. Enfin, ce minislre n’omit 
rien pour me faire connoilre que ee que je lui avois dit eloit un contretemi)s 
dont il ne pouvoit penetrer le motif, ne cro 3 'ant pas que V. M. eut change de 
senliinonts |>our le Roy sou maitre, ni qu’il vouliit ((]uand cela scroit) le faire 
paroitie cn une occasion comme celle-ci. 

.lefis iHon possible pour expliquer a ce Minislre <|ue V. M. avoit simpleineut 
juge quo le Roy d’Angleterre eloit en etat de n’avoir aucun besoin de seeours 
dehors; que la revoltc du Comte d’ Argile avoit dine si pen iju’on ne jiouvoit 
la regarder que comme un effort inutile du parti des factieux, qui n'avoit eu 
aueune suite; qu’on ne s’imaginoit pas non plus en Prance que fentreprise 
de iSl. le Due de Monmouth put avoir aucun sueees, et qu’on s’attcndoit tons 
les jours d’apprendre que ses troupes se seroient dissippees, et qu’il auroit etc 
pris oil qu’il se seroitsauve; que V. M. avoit tiouoigiu; son ainitie au Roy 
irAuglclerre, en envoyant si prompteiiienl des fonds pour ses plus ressants 
besoins, et qu’ellc les reservoit aiissi pour une occasion qui ne paroit pas 
arrivee. 

Le Grand Tresorier me repliqua qu’il n’arriveroit jamais, du regue du Roy 
«on maitre, une occasion si pressuntc que cclle-ci, et qu il iie pouvoit s imagincr 
(]ue V. M. sachant bien ce qui se passe ici,lui voidut laisser demeler une affaire 
si decisive sans lui doiincr de iiouvellcs mar(|UC3 de sou aiuitic. Au sorter de 
ehez le Grand Tresorier, jc fus trouver le Roy d’Anglelerre, pour le pr6ven?r 
et einpecher que le Gratid Tresorier ne lui expliquht ce queje lui avoit dit d’lme 

4 
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fa^on qui I'auroit plus aigri et plus aigri queje ne ferois. Je fis souvenir re 
Prince de routes les marques d'auiitie qu’il a revues de V. M. dans tous les 
temps, ct de la promptitude avec laquclle V. M. lui a fait connoitre la sincerite. 
de ses intentions, pour Je soutenir lots de son av^nement u la couronrie. Je 
lui fis connoitre que ricn nepouvoit diminuer les sentiments do V. M. a son 
egard qu’un cliaugemcnt de conduite de sa part, queje croyois qui n’arriveroit 
Jamais; qu’ainsi il pouvoit s’assurcr d’une amitic ferine et constaute de la part 
dcV. M.dont il recevroit des marques cclatantes et essenticlles, quand les 
occ.asions sen |nes(mteroienl; que cependant, V. M. croyoit les affaires de ses 
finances en si bun etat, qu’elle n’avoit pas estime qu’il cut besoin presentement 
de nouveaux secours, el que ce qn’il avoit rc^’u du Parlenient le inetiuit en 
pouvoir de soutenir do plus grandes depenscs que celles qu’il ctoit oblige de faire. 

Le Roy d’Anglcterre me panit assez embarrasse, ct s’imagina d’abord que 
V. M. ctoit mecontente de sa conduite, ct vouloit, en quelcjue fa^ou rtuiouccr 
a son amitic. Jc lui dit que je ne savois ricn qui eut rapport a ci' qu’il me 
disoit; que seiilement il etoit vrai qu^ jc n’avoit point li’oidrc de continuer 
les payements au-d(.la de I’ancien subside; que V. M. ni’avoit cependant or- 
donne de I’assurcr que les fonds qu’elle avoit envoyes ici, seroient reserves 
pour le secourir dans un pressant besoin, ct que s’il eiilrepreiioit d’ciablir 
rcxercice libre de la religion en faveur des Catholiques, ct qu’il y trouvlit des 
difticultcs dont il neitutveniruboutsanslesecoursdeV'.M.elleemployer- 
cit tout le fouds qui csl ici pour le secourir et pour i’aider; qu’il pouvoit voir 
par li les intentions de V. M ., et la sincerite de sa conduite. €e cpie jc dis 
remit, cn quelque fa^on, I’esprit de ce Prince, qui me parut d’abord Ion agite. 

Il me repondit a ce queje venoisdi- lui dire, que jc connoissois le fonds de 
ses intentions pour I’ctablissemcnt de la religion Cailiolique; qu’il ii’espc- 
roit en venir a bout que par rassislaucc dc V. M.; queje voj'uis qu’il venoit de 
donner des emplois dans ses troupes au.x Catholiques aussi bicn iju’aux Pro¬ 
testants ; que cette egsrtite fachoit bcancoup de gens, mais qu’il n’avoit pas 
laisse passer une occasion si imporlantc sans s’en prcvaloir; qu’il feroit de 
meme k Tigard des choscs praticables, et cjue je voyois j)liis clair sur ccia duns 
Bcs desseins que ses pm^res ministres, s’en ciant souvetit ouvert avee moi 
sans reserve. Il ajoata,''que j’dtois temoin dc son aitachemcnt pour la i)er- 
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sanne de V. M., et de I’envie sincere qu’il avoit de nc se jamais separer de ses 
int^rets; qu’il avoit pluscompt^ sur I’assistance deV. M. et surson amiti^, 
que sur aucune autre chose au monde, et qu’il ne croyoit pas que V. M. voulut 
dans la conjoncture pr^sent^ cesser des subsides dont il avoit plus de besoiit 
qu’il n’en aura de sa vie. 

Je r^'pondis ti cela que V. M. n’avoit point change de sentiment, et qu’elle 
jtigcoit seulcment qu’il n’avoit pas besoin desmemes assistances, ayant4t6 mis 
par le Parlement en etat de s’en passer. Je me contentfti d’avoir entame la 
matiere et d’y avoir mele I’alFaire de la religion, dans la quelle le Grand Tre- 
sorier n’entre |)art fort avunt, quelque credit qu’il ait dans les autres choses. 
J infortnai Milord Sunderland de cc qui se passoit, tifin qu’il fut prepare, quand 
le Iloy son maitre lui parleroit. II m’a dit: “ Le Uoy votre maitre pent avoir 
des desseins que je ne p6ntitre pas; mais ccci cst un contre-temps auquel 
j’espere qu’ori r4m6diera, en faisant voir que c’est une m^prise fondee sur ce 
qu’on n’a pas ^te pleinenient informe de cequi se passe dans ce pays-d; autre* 
ment vous donnericz des armes ^ ceux qui veulent rompre I’union des deux Rois. 
Si Ton ne s’en soucie pas en France, je n’ai rien a dire; mais si on fait quelque 
cas de nous, je sais bien que vous pouvez 6tre assure du Roy d’Angleterre pour 
toujours; et que ses desseins, et ses intentions, ne peuvent reussir qu’avec I’as- 
sistancc et I’amiti^ du Roy votre maitre. 

J’expliquai a Milord Sunderland ce que j’avois dit au Grand Tresorier, et S. 
sa Majeste Britannique, du bon 6tat des finances et du peu de besoin qu’on a 
ici du secours de dehors. 11 me repliqua : " Vous voyez A quelles d^penscs 
Ton s’engage, et ce qu’il faudra pour les soutenir; vous savez ceque content 
des troupes qu’il faut entretcnir, et ce que c’est qu’une guerre civile dans le de¬ 
dans, qu’on ne peut s’ussurer de voir sitot finir; mais pour le present on n’est 
pas ici en etat de se passer du secours du Roy votre maitre, et je nc crois pas 
qu’il puisse faire de depense qui lui soit plus utile.” 

J’aieu uneseconde conference avec le Roy d’Angleterre dans son cabinet 
oA nous fumes longtemps seuls. II me parut persuade que le refits de continuer 
le payement vient- de ce que V. M. croit qu’il est en etat de se passer de se¬ 
cours Strangers. II entra sur cela dans le detail de ses aB'aires, et me dit que 


o 
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je savois cn quel d^sordre k feu Roy sou fr^re avoit laisse ges magazios et ses 
vaisseux; que Jes droits d’augmeiitation qui lui avoient 6te accord^s pourroient 
i-peine etre suffisants pour reniettre une ilotte«ni6diocre en etat de tenir la 
iner; que k dernier secours accoide par k Parkment seroit coasoaim6 par 
avance pour I’entretien des troupes, dont il ne se pouvoit passer k I’avenir, con- 
Boissant k peu de foods qn’il peut faire sur Ics inilices; que ks charges du 
gouverueinent 4toient telles (sans compter que la guerre civile peut durer) qu’il 
n’aurok de sa vie plus de besoin d’&tre assist^ qu'il en a presentemoot; que je le 
connoissois assez pour savoir qu’il seroit fort oise d’etre attach4 et uni a. V. M. 
sans avoir besoin d’un secours d’argent; et qu’il se feroit un grand, ploiser de 
pouvdr m^riter d'autres marques de son amiti4 ; otais que dans la conjoncture 
presente les secours de V.M. lui etoient necessaires, et qu’il ne croyoit pas 
^e V. M. voollit r^server pour d’autres temps le secours qu'elk a destine 
pour lui, n’y ayant pas d’uppaience qu’it puisse arriver de conjoncture od il 
en puisse avoir un plus grand besoin ; que je connoissois le fond dc ses dcs- 
seins, et quejepouvoisrepondre^ue tout son but 4toit d’etablir la religion 
Catholique; qu’il ne perdroit aucune occasion de le faire : qu’il avoit arme les 
Catholiques en Irlande } que Miloid Dumbarton avoit eu le commandemeut 
de son arm^e d’Ecosse ; que k Doc de Gordon avoit 4t4 mis k la t€te des mi- 
licesj que pr^sentement il mettoit les charges de guerre, autant qn’il pouvoit 
dans ks mains des Catholiques d’Angleterre ; quec’^toit en quelque faqon lever 
k masque, mains qu’il n’avoit pas voulu laisser passer I’occasion dc k faire, la 
eroyant d^cisive^ qu’il savoit combien de gens en etoient choqu^s, mais qu’il 
iroit son chemin, et que rkn ne Ten d4tourneroit pourvh que votre Majeste 
veuilk I’assister dans un si grand et si glorkux dessein ; qued^jit k regiment 
de dragons d’Hamilton 6toit compost entierement de Catholiques; qu’il avoit 
donn^ des compagntes de cavalerie franches a Bernard Howard, et k plusieurs 
Catholiques eoiuidi^rabks; que peu>& peu il va ^ son but, et que ce qu’ii fait 
presenteinent, emporte necessairementrexercice libre de k religion Catholique, 
qui se trouvefk elabli avantqu’on act de Pmrlement I’autorise ; que je connois 
sots assez rAngktene poor savoir que la possibility d’avoirdes emplois et des 
charges fera plus de Catholiques, que la permissitHt de dire des messes pub* 
liquenient; que cepen^nt il s'attendoit que V. M. ne I’abendoBnefoit pas, 
quand il a un ennemi dans k milieu de son rpyaume qui lui dispute la cou' 
ronne j et qu’ii est favoorise secrytement d’nn grand nombre de gens qui 
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sent plutdt poor la pretention d’un B&tard Protestant que pour ieut Roy l^gi* 
time parce qu’il est Catholiqoe. 

J’ai en aussi deux antres conferences avec Milord Tresorier et avec Milord 
Sunderland separement. Milord Tresoriefme repeta ce qu’il m’avoit dit, ct 
me fit comprendre qu’il savoit bien que le Roy son maitre seroit fort aise de 
ii’avoir point besoiii d’un secours d’argent; que dans un autre temps, il n’au- 
roit pas replique d ce que j’avois dit, et qu’on auroit songe ^ donner et tl re- 
cevoirdes marques d’amitie reciproques de V. M.; mais qu’il nemefolluit 
pas c61er que le Roy son maitre avoit besoin des secours presents de V. M. et 
que ce n’est pas une obligation qu’il voulut lui avoir, si son dessein n’etoit d’eo 
conserve!' une reconnoissance proportionnee au fait; que le bonheur et la 
surete du r^gne du Roy sou maitre dependoit del’amitie de V. M., qu’il la con- 
serveroit avec soin, et que je pouvois fetre assure qu’i son egard (de lui 
qui me pailoit) il ne croyoit rien de si important au Roy son maitre, que de 
conserver I’amiUe de V. M., et que rien ne lui pouvoit faire tant de mal que 
d’en elre prive. 

Je ne repondis 4 cela que des choses generales, et que V. M. avoit donne 
assez de marques de I’envie qu’elle a que les affaires du Roy d’Angleterre 
soient dans un etat avantageux et assure. 

Milord Sunderland est entre fort avantavec moi, et m’a paru informe a 
fonds de ce qui s’est passe entre le Roy d’Angleterre ct mol, sur le sujet de lu 
Religion Catholique. Ce ministre m’a dit, “ Je ne sais pas si on voit en France 
Ics choses comme elles sont ici; me je defie ceiix qui les voyent de pr^s de ne 
pas connoitre que le Roy mon maitre n’arien dans lecoeur si avant que I’envie 
d’etablir la Religion Catholique ; qu’il ne peut m§me, selon le bon sens etla 
droite raison, avoir d’autre but, que sans cela il ne sera jamais en sdret4, et sera 
toujours expos6 au z41e indiscret de ceux qui ^ebaufferont les peuples contre 
la Catholicity, tant qu’elle ne sera pas plus pleinement etabli ; il y a uiie autre 
chose certaine, e’est que ce plan 14 ne peut reussir que par un concert et une 
liaison etroite avec le Roy votre maitre ; e’est un projet qui ne pent convenir 
qu*4 lui, ni r4ussir que par lui. Toutes les autres Puissances s’y opposeront 
ouvertement, ou le traverseront sous main. On sail bien que cela ne convient 
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point au Prince d’Orange ; inais il ne sera pas en ^tat de I’empechersion vent 
seconcluire en France comme 11 est necessaire, c’est-i-dire, inenager I’amitie 
du Roy d’Angleterre, et le soutenir dans son projet. Je vois clairement Tappre- 
hension que beaucoup de gens ont d’une liaison avec la France, «t les efforts 
qu’on fait pour I’affoiblir; niais cela ne cera aupouvoir de pcrsonne, si on n’en 
a pas envie en France ; c’est sur quoi il fautque vous vous expliquiez nette- 
ment quo vous fassiez connoitre que le Roy votre maitre, veut aider de bonne 
I’oi Je Roy d’Anglcterre ^ etablir fermcmcnt ici la religion Catholique.” 

Il ajouta £l cela, qu’il avoit eu un long entrctien avcc sa Majeste Britanniquc, 
ct qu’il I’avoitlaissee persuad^e que le rcfus de continuer les payenients n’etoit 
fonde sur aucun changement dc V.'M. a son 4gard, mais sur une supposition 
qu’il est en etat de n’cn avoir pas besoin ; que cependant, il 6toit possible de 
rectifier cet incident, si on ne vouloit pas quele Roy d’Angletcrre crutqu’apres 
I’avoir assiste, quand it’n’en avoit pas grand besoin, votre Majeste rabandonne 
dans la conjonclure de sa vie la plus importante ; quo peut-etrc V. M. avoit 
quelque 6gard au bruit rt'pandu d’unc reunion cntre le Roy d’Angleterrc et 
le Prince d’Orange; que dans le fonds il n’y avoit rien de plus difficile ; que 
I’un L'toit possesseur d’une couronne quo I’autre attend avec impatience ; rpic 
la difference de leur religion et dc leur sentiments en tout, ne proinet pas cju’ils 
se reunissent de bonne foi ; qu’ilssont obliges I’lin et I’antre dc dissimulcr, ctde 
garder les bienseanccs, mais que leursdesseinset Icursprojcts sont trop opposes 
pour se pouvoir concilieur ;quelui que me parloit voyoit toi^p^la clairement, c't 
que si on se vouloit clonaer la peine dele bienexaminer,on verroit au travers 
de tout ce qui se passe, un fouds de jalousie et de mecontentement cntre Ic 
Roy d’Angleterre ct le Piinced’Orangc que rien ne peut faire cesser ; quesa 
Majeste Britanniquc ne lui permettroit jamais de venir ici, et que le Prince 
d’Oraiige avoit toujours envie d’y venir et dc se montrer aux Anglois- 

Je dis a Milord Sunderland, que, par beaucoup de choses, on donnoit 
lieu dc juger que Ic Roy d’Angleterre 6toit fort ndouci pfiur le Prince 
d’Orangc, ct que cela produisoit un assez mediant effetpartuu(,paico que 
le Prince d’Orange agissoit t oujours avec la mcme aniniosite contre les 
inferets de la France; que je comprenois 4 ssez que I’interet desa Majeste 
Britanniquc n’etoit pas de pousser Je Prince. d’Orange au point de le mettre du 
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parti des rebelles, maisle trop de menageoient le meitroit en etat d’etre plus 
dangereux, et de puuvoirnuire d’uvaatage aUx affaires; que pourraoi,je ne 
me laissois pas seduire aux artifices des partisans de M. le Prince d’Oran ge, 
et que j’etois fort persuade que le Roy d’Angleterre connoissoit trop bien son 
interfet pour se soparer de ceux de V. M. et prendre des liaisons qui lui sont 
opposeos, et que de ma part, je ferois mon possible pour bien eclaircir la verite 
a V. M. 

J’eus encore bier au soir une conversation avec le Roy d’Anglcterrc ; il inc 
pressa dc rendrecomptci votre Majeste de tout ce qu’il in’a dit, et me parut 
s’attcndre que V. M. me donnera des ordres differents de ceux que j’ai, et 
qu’elle ne lui refusera pas un sccours present dans le temps qu’il en a tant de 
besoin, 11 me dit que si V. M. avoit quelque chose i desirer de lui, il iroit au- 
devant le toute ce qui peut pluirea V. M.; mais que rienne le pouvoit tou¬ 
cher plus sensiblcment que de voir que V. M. eut de la confiance en 
lui ct lie crut pas qu’il voulut recevoir ses sccours et son assistance, s’il 
n’etoit resolu dedcnieurer inviolablement attache a ses inforets; qu’il avoit 
ete t*lcve en France, et mange le pain de V. M. : que son coeur etoit l'ran 5 ois; 
(pril ne songeoit qu’a sc rendre digne de I’estimcdeV. M. et qu’elle ne se 
repentiroH pas de I’avoir assiste, et de lui avoir affernii la couroiiiie sur la 
letc, 

Jc lui dis queje rendrois compte a V. M. dc toute, le plus exactement qu’il 
me seroit possible; que le fonds dc ses intentions m’etoit connu, et que V. M. 
avoit pour principal motin’etablissenient dela religion Catholique; qu’cn lais- 
sant voir clair sur cela i\ V. M. jc ne doulois pas qu’elle u’entrS,t dans les me- 
surcs (pi’i! pouvoit altendre. 

Lc Uoy d’Anglelerre me dit qu’il avoit parlc plus clairemcnl sur cela a. 
Milord Sunderland, qu’aux autr^s luinistres, que je pouvois en conferer avec 
lui. 11 finit en me disant: “ Je conjure le Roy votre maitre de se fier a moi 
et dc ne croire pas que j’aie im autre butque celui que jc vous ai dit, auquel je 
ne puis parvenirque par son secours el son assistance. 

Voila, Sire, sc qui s’est passe avecle Roy d’Angleterre ci ses ministres, sur 
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quoi il plaira & V. M. 4e me doaner ses ordrcs ; s’ils tont teh qu’on les £spdie 
ici, et qoe jepuissc continuer ien payements du subside, il dependra de V. M. 
d’entrer dans le plus grands eR zageaienl8,et de jeterles fondements d’une liai¬ 
son etroite qai puisse dorer longtemps, et dans laqudie V. M. pourra trouver 
ses avantages, selon qu’elle I’estimera ^-propos. Maisilme paroit que, pen¬ 
dant la n6gociatioa, il seroit necaisaire de continuer quelques payements, a 
moius que V. M. ne se determin&t i donner tout le fonds qui est ici, ce qui 
conibleroil de joie le Roy d'Angleterre, tant pour I’utilite pr^seiite qu’il en re- 
cevroit, que par la sfirete qii'il croiroit avoir de I’amitie de V. M. je ne duute 
pas qu'en ce cas il ne prit toutes les resolutions qui pourroient etre le plus avan- 
tageuses ^ la religion Catholique, et qu’il ne les execut&t; mais outre cola il 
prendroit, autantqne je le puis juger, tousles engagements que V. M. pour- 
roit desirer sur les affaires du dehors. Jai connu dans tout ce qui m’a etc dit, 
qu’il seroit fort p^rilleux au Roy d’ AngJeterre d’etre mal avec V. M., il le se¬ 
roit encore plus qu’on ne sc Timagine; et le parti oppos^ d la royaute en An- 
gleterre est si nombreux, et les semenccs de division dans les esprits sent si 
fortes, que sans I’amiti^ de V. M., il seroit fort difficile que le Roy d’Angle- 
terre eutun r^gne paisibieetheureux. J’aicru voir duns tout ce qui m’a etc 
dit par ce Prince, une envie fort sinciire d’etre etroitement uni a V. M. : s’il 
avoit dessein de s’en s^parer, il ne presseroilpas si vivement pour tm secours 
present, et se contenteroit de demeurer dans un etat de biens4ance avec V. M. 
sans desirer une ligue si Etroite. Je crois aussi connottre en lui un desseiu 
forme pour rdtablissement de la religion Catholique, qui ne sera interrompu ni 
retarde, (jue lorsqu’il ne pourra surmontcrles obstacles qui s’y rencontreront. 
Mais il travaillera tous les jours d en venir tl bout; e’est ^ quoi il voit bicn que 
V. M. seule peut I’aider. 

Le Parlement a temoign4 beaucoup d’eloignement de consenter k tout cc 
qui auroit pu etre tire a consequence en faveur des Catholiques: ieur premier 
luouvemcnt a 4tc de les poursuivreet d’ex4cater les loix centre eux. JIs s’en 
sont departis, mais contre leur sentiment, et par un coup d'autorit4 qui ne 
reussiroit pas toujours. Le Bill de la restitution de Milord Stafford est demeure 
dans la Chambre des Communes, sans 4tr0 admis, parce que dans le pr4anibuie 
ily a eudes mots ins4r4s qui semblent favoriser la religion Catholique ; sela 
seule a retard^ cet acte de rehabilitation du Comte de Stafford dont tous sont 
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d’accorde h 1 egard du fonds. Dans le dernier Bill que la Chambre des Com- 
immes aresolu pour la surete de lapersonne du Roy d’Angleterre, il a ete 
mis cxpre8s6ment qu’ilseroitpcrmis auxministres de precher, et aux autros 
de parler centre le Papistne. La Reine en a marqu4 beaucoup d’animosite 
et d’aigreur; et le Roy d’Angleterre a mieux aim6 que cet acte ne fut point 
passe, quoiqu’il contint beaucoup d’autres cboses tr^s-avantageuses pour le 
gouveruement. Cela meme(autant que j’en puis juger) a uvance la separation 
du Parlement. 

Je fais ces remarques afin que V. M. observe que le Roy d’Angleterre n'a 
pas die en etat ni en pouvoir d’dtablir I’exercice libre de la Religion Catholique 
II n’uuroit pn le tenter sans s’exposer non seulement tl un refus, mais ^ 
quclque chose de pire, e’est-i-dire, que cela auroit pu empecher les secours 
d’argent qui lui ont dte accordes par le Parlement. Cependant le Roy 
d’Augleterre fait ce me seiable, tout ce qui est en lui en faveur des Catho- 
liques, leur accordant les principaux emplois de guerre, et mettaut dans les 
charges subaltenies tons ceux qui se preseutent. II est difficile d’cxprinier 
combien on a trouve a redire ici que Milord Dombarton ait 4t6 fait gendnde 
dc toutes les troupes en Ecosse, et que M. Talbot ait eu la direction sur 
toutes ceHes d’lrlande. On voit qu’insensiblement les Gatholiques anront les 
armes ^ la main; e’est un dtat bien diBerent de I’oppression od ils etoient, et 
dont les Protestants zdles reqoivent unc grande mortification: ils voyent 
bicn que le Roy d’Angleterre fera le reste quand il le ponrra. Lii levee des 
troupes, qui seront bientot complettes, fait juger que le Roy d’Angleterre 
veutetreen etat de se faireobdir, et de n’etre pas gdnd paries loixqui se 
trouveront contraires h ce qu’il veut dtublir. Toutes ces vues ne s’accordent 
pas avec des liaisons opposees aux intdrets de V. M. 

Je sais bien ce qui se dit dans les pays dtrangers, et que le bruit y est fort 
repundu d’une reunion secrette entre le Roy d’Angleterre et le Prince d’Orange. 
J’ai toute I’applicalion que je dois pour pdndtrer ce qui se passe a cette egard : 
roais je n’a rien connu qui aUe aa-deli de ce que le Roy d’Angleterre estobli- 
ge de faire pour ne pas jeter ouverteanent le Prince d’Ornnge dans le parti 
de ses ennemia, ce qui ne seroit pas prudent dans la conjoncture piesente. Il 
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etoit naturel de retirer d'Hollande les troupes compos(:es de sujets de sa Ma- 
jeste Britannique, pour avoir un prompt secours. 

M. d’Avaux m’a mand4, par sa derni^re lettre, qu on Ini avoit donne’ 
avis que Skelton a demand^ des troupes de I’Electeur de Brandebourg 
ail Sieur Fuclies. J’ai approfondi ce bruit, auquel il n’y a aucun fondemerit. 
C’est sans doute un artifice du Prince d’Orauge pour faire croire i\ I’Elec- 
teurde Brandebourg, qu’il auroit inspire au Roy d’Anglctcrrc d’avoirrecours 
a lui. 

Jc crois aussi peu de fondenient ^ ce qu’on pretend quia4tedit iilallayc 
d’un mccontentement secret que le Roy d’Anglcterre a contre la France, 
ct qui 6clalera en son temps. Si cela 6toit, on ne le confieroit pas a un des 
commis de Milord Middleton; cela n’a aucune vraiseinblancc, ct dans le temps 
quon I’a dit, le Roy d’Angleterre ue savoit pas que leS payements scroienl 
hursis, cl etoil plcineincnt content do V. M. 

11 est encore aussi peu apparent que Bentem ose parler au Roy d’Au- 
gieterre sur la Religion Catliolique. V. M. jugera si ce Prince se laissera 
^branlcr sur cette matierc, et si quelqu’un lui osera faire la pro|H>$ition de 
changer de religion sans lui d^plaire beaucoup. Lc I'ond de la mission de 
Bentem a ete apparemment pour obtenir la permission au Prince d’Orange 
de venir. Le Roy d’Angleterre m’a dit qu’il I’avoit refuse, et qu’il le refusc- 
roit toujours. V. M. peut avoir des connoissances ccrtaincs de ce qui sc 
passepartout; mesvucs sont born^es a cequise passe ici. Mais il paroit 
que la plfipart des dioses qui se debitent en Hollande sontfausses, etqu’on 
y raison ne sur des fondements entierement doignesde la v^rit6. 

Pour me renfermer dans le fait doat. il est question presentement, jc me 
tiendra en etat d’ex^cuter les ordres que V. M. me donnera: ilnic sullii d’a- 
voir expose a V. M. les choses comme elles me paroissent ^tre en ce pays-ci. 
11 me reste ^ lui rendre un eompte exact, autant que je le pourrai, de I’etat de 
I’affaire de M. le Doc de Monmouth. On ne salt pas au vrai ce qu’il a de 
gens; on dit ^ Londres viogt mille hommes: je crois qu’il en a bien liuit 
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ou di.v, dont il y en ti six mille assez bicn annos; le rcste nc Test pas 
suffisaniment pour un jour de combat. II est constant que jusques u-present ses 
forces se sont toujours augmentecs; et il senible que I’on n’ait pas agi contre 
lui avecla promjilitudc et la vigiicurqui auroientetc necessaircs pourfinir d’a- 
bord line affaire dont les suites peuvent etre dangereuses. Mais le petit 
noinbre de troupes de sa Majeste Britannique n’a pas ete suffisant pour poii- 
voir d’abord tomber .surAl. dc Monmouth, et empccher ses premiers pro- 
gies. 11 auroit fallu degarnir Londres, ce qui nuroit cte fort imprudent; 
car les esprits sont en unc telle disposition, que le luoindre incident poui- 
roit causer de grands desordres. On y a fait arreter plus de (200 per¬ 
son nes suspeetes, par mi lesquelles il y a plusieurs riches marchands et 
d’auties gens riches et considerables. Cela cause une grande alteration 
dans les es|)rils, etbeaucoup d’interruption dans le commerce. Le peuple fa- 
vorise sccreieincnt M. de. Monmouth, et cela eclateroit, s’il arrivoit une oc¬ 
casion (jui lour permit de se pouvoir declarer sans grand peril. Le Roy 
d’Angleterre connoit bien cela, et est fort resolu de ne point quitter Londres 
{)oui aucuue consideration. 

Le bruit a couru depuis quclques jours, quo Milord Delamer etoit alle en 
(’liefter Shire (e’est an-dcladu paysde Galles), et qu’il avoit commence d’y as¬ 
sembler lies gens en favour de M. de Monmouth. On a dit aussi, sur cc que 
■Milord Grey de Stanford ne paroissoit plus, qu’il etoit alle faire la memc 
chose dans le Nord. Je ne vois point encore de fondement solide a ccs 
bruits; mais il est certain ijuc si on remuoit en quelqne eiidroit d’Angleterre, 
I’affaire de M. de Monmouth deviendroit bien plus difficile, parce qu’il faudra 
separer les troupes qu’a le Roy d’Angleterre; car on ne pent faire aucun fond 
sur les malices, qui sont plutot di.s[)osecs a favoriser M. de Monmouth que le 
parti dll Roy. Les nouvelles qu’on eut hier sont, que M. de Monmouth, apres 
avoir pris et pille la ville de W ells, est alle a Bridgewater, qu’il pretend for- 
tilier ; e’est un poste ou Ton dit qu’il pout subsister commodement, ayant 
derriere lui un pays fort abondant, et rempli de factieux : on dit meme 
qu’il ne pourra etre attaque dans Bridgewater, qu'eu separent les troupes, et 
faisant des ponts de eomniunieation sur la riviere, qui est fort large en cet 
endroit. Cela demande du temps, et plus de troupes reglees que ii’en 
a Milord Fergusson rFeversham] sous son commandcnient. Les trois re- 
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ffimciii;. Ei^ossoii sont passes dans Eoiulres [)()iir i'allcr joindrc. !. ■ Sicisr 
l.iistiis aura dans pen do jours uii rogiiiu-iit drAJoO cliovaux on '.''i.a! do maiclur. 
Los trois rdiimcnts Anglois sont <!aiis ]a rivioro, ot inarolicroiit aiis.-i vers 
I’aimde. Tout cola ensemble poll rra la ire sopt iiiillc iiouimes dans doiize ou 
qiiinze jours. 

Jusqiies ii-piesent Milord Forgussou [Feversliaui] n’a pas dio on etat do 
rien entivpieiidre do fort vigoureux coniro M. do MomiikuiiIi. La poric 
des ^{oyalisies a etd phis eru'.ulo (|u’oii no I'a dil dans la reiieontro anivdo a 
I'hilip’s-iSorlon ; il y eul liicii cent lioiumes lues on blesses a reiidroii ou 
lo Due do Cirafton s'avan^a. 11 esi constant ipie le Due do Monnior.ili siib- 
sistc avee facilitd, ct quo lospeupies lui fournissenl ilos vivros plus voloiiliers 
cju’aux ti' upcs do sa Majoste l$ritanni<[uc. 

Le Comte d’Argile a ete exeoiitd a Julinbourg, of a l-issd line anijdo oon- 
fossiori par eerit, dans la<|uelle ilio deooiivre tons eciix ijui Ton m' diini d’ai- 
guil, et rjui out aide scs (losseins : cola lui asau\e la qnosiion. he clio .alii r 
Coolirancel son fils, rpii etoicnl les priiieipaiix eoin(>lioi.' dii ('oinii d’Ai 
gi!o, out die airetd.s dans une li aison ou ils s’dtoioiu rdfugids, II y a cneoio 
boancoup dc gens a Loud res cjui no croyent jias ipio Milord d’Aigilo soil 
[iris. 


.losuis, avee le profoiid respect quo jo dois, See. 


Lc 11 oi i) M. liarilloti. 

it I i‘rsai//ti /r gti .iitilh’t, IfiS.}. 

A] oNSiEvn Barimov, j'ai reeu vos leltres dii Ifi ot 19 do ce niois, et j’a 
vu avee bien de la joio, p.ar in dernien', (jiio la rebellion du Duo do Mon¬ 
mouth a ou la mdme fin quo oello dii (iomte d’Argile, ainsi <|ueje vous I’avoi* 
jirddit par loiites les Icttres quo jc vous ai eerites siir cosujet. Voustdinoig- 
tierez au Roy d’Angleterre la part quo je pretids ii la satisfaction (pi’il a 
d’avoir ciitiorement dissipe par ses propres forces tout cc qui pouvoit iroubler 
son regne, et rctablien meme temps ses revenus e< son autoritc a un plus 
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haut (xiinl ciu’aurnn de ses pn-doct'sscurs iie los a pu porter. Jc m’assiire aiissi 
•ju’ilii’y aura plus pcrs >iiai‘ daii.s .son royaume (jui use sclever contre ltd, t-f 
cjti’il joiiira aiissi ioiit,"triiip.s tjiicJe le souliaile tin pVm rcp.is (]ti’il s’lNt ju (|uis, 
.I’l'iivcrriii meiiie iiKT-.siiiiuiifiit A1. le Marechal d’l luiniers uiipres ili' et- I’riaee, 
po'.r Ini I'iiire eontioltre pin-, ptirlienliercmciit tpiv-ls sunt iiics scnii.inni.. stir 
eel i v( iK'mciit,et vutis lui en jioiivezcfpoiidant [tiirler on conroriuii. (Ict-etpic 
je vun-^ ecris. 


'I '-til ie rt .ste (le voliv premiere lettre tie coiiteiiiinl rit'ii qui ne tendc a urouliot r 
de d-,/;:ii r des sectjtt's d’aitjeiil itit Huy.j'auroi.s era cpie dans le bon ('till on sunt 
a-|)i<',e!n .V!. idl’iire.s, il scroll iisse/ imilile de vous (iiire savoirsiir ei.la mes .semi 
!!:■ :i!s. Mi. is eoimne )e .'oi.. par voire derniere (|ue vous insisioz encore a ce (jue 
i!- v^'iis lai-i'C i:ii IdiuH pour b's besoins t[ui peiivcnt survenir a la Cour on voih 
I n s, ).' IK pais ai’einpeelier de vous dire quc j’ai et(3 extrement siirpri.s de voir 
(.n'apies vous avoir iiisiniii de iiies intentions par plusieurs do int's diiqxk’lics, 
\ ,ai.' ii';i\ex pa - enlii I'eineu; d('sabii.se les Ministres do laConr oil vous et('.s de 
i'espciiuiec qti’ils onl eoiieae avee si pen dc rai.son, qiic, dans Ic temps que le 
Hoy leur iiiaitre Joiiit d’uii plus irraiul revenu qu’aucun dc scs prt'deccsseuisjjc 
vou'iidis encore (xpuisser moii ('parttne, ('t saerilier, suns luiecssite, le loads 
(pie le- ee iii’etois 6t(j a moi-nieiiie ejue [lOur doiiner uu dit Roy des pro lives 
plus eMiaordiuaires de mon aniitie, au eas (pie le iiiauvais clul de ses affaires 
I'eiit oblige (I’v iivoir rec.otiis ; dies sont, par la grace de Dieu, maiulcuant 
au point (pt’il It s pouvoli sonliailer, et aiiisi je ne ])uis croire qu’ou renouvellc 
(lorcnavani les ud-mes instaiices. JMais si, contre moti opinion, on vous fai- 
■.oil eueorc de seinblables sollicitiilions vons pouvez declarer nctteaieiil (|iie je 
ii’ai lien epi.rgm- pour vtnis (loiiiier moyen o assislcr le Roy d Angleterre, lors- 
(|ue i'ai eu .-ujel (rap.prt'l)en(lt i (pie la religion Catholiipie donl ,1 fail profes¬ 
sion IK sel l it (ie iiretexU'iiux I'aclicux pour suseit('r de grands troubles dans 
son rovaunic ei pour I'empeeher de jouir des revemis qui cxjiiroienl par 
111 mort (III ieii Hov : inais (pi’apres tain de satislactioii que .son par!iam(’nt lui 
adoiuii'c, la dtdaile eiiiiere de ses cnncinis, ou plulot dc sts snjets rcibelles 
(revoiles) el le retablissemout de son autonte a uu si haut point, j ai cm avec 
raison (pi’il ne |)()uvoit avoir aueuii besoiii do mon assistance, et quo je pouvois 
(111 ploy er aux aulres (!l'■|>ells('s que j’ui asouKmir, le fondsqueje lui avois des¬ 
tine, sails (pi’il fat moiiis persuade do la siuefniie de mon r.mitie; (jue si nean- 
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moins, contre toute apparence, et par qudquc accident quc je ne puis prevoir 
il ari ivoit qu'il cut un pressant besoiri de mon assistance il ne doit pas douter 
qu’il ne me trouvc toujouis aussi dispose que jc lui ai tcinoign^, a lui donner 
des preuvcs effectives dc la part que je prends a tout ce qui le touche. 

Vous volts renfernierez a cette expression qui doitsuffire pour faire-cesser des 
deinandes d’aigent d'autant moins soutenables dans la con joncture pr6sente, qiur 
la Cour oii vous etes sait bien quc Ics conveutions verbales que vous avez f’aitcs 
avec le feu Roy etoient expirees avant sa mort, et qu’eiicore que j’aie asscz de 
raison dc croire <|uc s’ileut vecu d’avantage, il auroit ete satisfait des subsides 
que j’ai fait payer jusqu’i la fin de I’annee deruiire, sans en pretendre d’avan- 
tage, neamnoins je n’ai psis liesil^ a vous promettie de payer 500,0(J0 lit res, 
qu’on considere au lieu oh vous etes comme reste de subside, lorsque j’ai pu 
croire que le Roy d’Angletcrre en avoit besoin. Eiifin, vous voyez bien que 
mon intention est que vous ne laissiez a la Cour oh vous etes aucunc esperance 
de tirer de vous le fonds qui est entre vos mains, el qu’au contraire vous devez, 
le remettre incessamment en celles des banquiers, afin qu’ils le fassent repasser 
dans mon royaume par toutes les occasions qu’ils en auront. 

Je m’assure que le dit Roy sera assez excite par sa reconnoissance envers la 
divine Providence des heureux succhs qu’elle vient de lui donner, a reiablir 
dans son royaume I’exercice de la vraie religion que nous professions, et vous 
devez aussi aider ces bons mouvements avec douceur et adresse dans toutes les 
occasions que vous aurez. 


Lc Roy a M. Barilton. 

a Versailles, Aoui, l68o. 

Monsieur Babillon j’ai re 5 u vos lettres des 23 et 26 Juillet, qui m’infor- 
ment seulement de tout ce qui s’est passe dans I’execution du Due de Mon¬ 
mouth, et comme il ne faut pas douter que cet exemple ne retienne a I’avenir 
tons les sujets du Roy de la Grand Bretagne dans le devoir, ct que, quand 

meme le nombre des m6contents ne seroit pas diminu^, il ne s’en trouvera plus 

s 
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qui ose s’cn rcndre le chef, et s’elever contre Tautorite royalc, il sera facile au 
Iloy d’AiiglcUTi'e, et aussi utile 4 la sureie de sou legnc <|u’au repos de sa 
coii>ciei)ce, de rtitablir rexercice de la religion Catholique, qiii eng igera prin- 
cipaleinent tous ceux qui en font profession dans son royaiimc, a le servir bien 
plus fidelenient, et avec beaueoup plus de soumissiun qu’aucun autre de ses 
sujets; au lieu que s’il laisse perdre tine conjoncture aussi favorable quelle Test 
a present ; il nc trouvera peui-etre j-imais taiitde disposition de toutes partsou 
a eoncourii a ses desscins, ou a soufl'rir qu’il les execute. Vous devez iiean- 
moins vous contenler d’aider le penchant qu’i. y pent avoir, sans lui en faire dcs 
instances tiop pressanlfes qui pourroient etre plutot capables de retarder cette 
resolution que de I’avancer. 

Observez bien cependant, quelles sont les mesurcs qu’il prend avec le Prince 
d’Oi ange, et s’il ne se negocie pas quelque traite de nouvelle alliance entre le 
Hoy et les Etats Gencraux dcs I’rovinces Unies. 

,1’apprends aussi de plusieurs endroits que les Espagnols comptent beau- 
coup surle penchant que ce Prince teinoigne a favoriser leurs interets, el vous 
de\c;': bien prendre garde au traitement quil fail a I’Ambassodcur d’Espagne, si 
ce dernier a de plus frequents entretiens, ou avec le Roy ou avec ses Ministres, 
et s’ll y a apparence a quelque renouvellenicnt de traite entre I’Espagne et 
I’Angleterre. 

Tachez aussi d’etre bien exactement iuforme du nombre de troupes et de 
vaisseaux que ce I'rince pretend d’eiiiretenir, et a quoi il les destine. Enfin, 
vous devez dans cette conjoncture-ci, renouveller votre attention a tout ce qui 
.SI’ passe au pays ou vous etcs, et a m’en rendre un compte exact par toutes vos 
leitres. 


Lc Roy a M. Barillon. 

a Versailles, le 24 Ao6t, 1()8j- 

M . Bari llon, vos lettres dcs ly ct IG dc ce mois m inforincut de la reso« 
lutiou qu’a prise lc Roy d’Anglctcrre de renouveller avec les EtatsGeneraux 
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k-N ‘mite's (raHiinccqti’ils avoionl avi>c !c feu Ho.’ se)a fii ro, cl dc tout cc qu'il 
voiis a oil siir ec .suit 

.)'ai ("tc (I'aiilnnl jilu'i siirpris do !■» conclusioM do ooltc an’iirc no in'a 
|K ; (laii^ I'ju’'. • vos loiU’os (ju'.iii m us on r.it (!i 'i.c am iino pan ;( I j'- 

trouv;' (jiio !. s ii;iifslros i;lrancors on* do l o 1 ^- pas n -ar or oomai!- 

into sia’.j'Io (oriii.i ild, aiiisi (jiio ia r 0:1 voi.sotc, cut v iis l(* pcisii.:.:> 1. 

.ro-.:iiiio, an oontraiio, qu’cllo I 'lloparia !o loiiikaii nt il’i n ■ liput'ep i jeoat 
eio ,.101’ooiira a a ooux (pji no p.'uvo.il sauilri. le i -po. do.i; i';',iii’op<’ jonit 
a-' id-o.it; cjac lis Etats («oi; 'lanx, (jui voaloioni ileMioaror ('a isnr.opar- 
i.,i!o a.'•.’.r ilil , on |)li.t>)t lo I’riiioo (l\.)iaiini'ot lo i’onsionnaiio l''a,ol | ar- 
(11 a-.r’,%oio (’nil ronmivolloiiK lit il’alliaiioo avoo r’anpucar, lo Hon <ri:’,s- 
p oj:!ic, (t ( ol’ii do .Siiedio ; qne riiloolonr do Lh’.iiidol)oiirjj osl siir lo point do 
ooiu lino son traii(" avoc c ux, ot quo oetto disp.os.tio i on lo IN y d’An^loione 
I('iiioidiro do Rnioiivolior los traiios dn ii ti Koy son (|•(■lo, 110:1 soii'eiiK'nt 
avoo los Plats (iini(’‘iaii.\, inais n’.diiio avoo rpsp:iy;no, faitodiro a;i\ iiiinistros 
do ootto ooiironiio, iiiio 00 I’rinoo ( si ddi:'i ontidromonl dans !(ins inli'.dls. 
On ajoiite mean’d’aat.iiit (tins do erdanoo aux briiils (in’i'., on idpandont, (pi’oii 
sail (]i;o lo foil Hoy d’Aiiglolorro n'dtoil mtrd dans oos on^ayoinoi.i ■■ :(uo pon- 
daiu la iTidsiiiiolliqonoo qu’il y a cn I iilro nioi ol ini, et <]nc I’.iinitid n’a pas 
did p.lii!(’)i rdialilio |nii’ la ooiivciilion vorhalo qiio '.ons avez If.ito par iiiun oidro, 
(|ii il a Idcn fail \oir(ni'il no so tonoil pins < b' d ii 00s iraiids, ol (ju’il dloil 
bion di ii;iu' do los voidoir ioiioiim I ci. Aiiisi jo i.c ooni|;i’o’'ds |i<)nii par (jia I 
inoi.l iolioy d'Anglolotrc s\ inpK sso si fi.rl do; lontror (lai.s ’a iiidin'i inbarra., 
prinoipaioment drois un tornps ou il soil bion quo tons loos di s oins io,.doiii ii 
la ounsorvatioii do la paix, ot qiiVilo ne |'fut-dtre tronbido (iiio p.-r Ho s. in- 
blaiiles conimericcmoiits dc ligno, (;ue nc peuvent, on qiu lqiio maindio (jno oc 
soil, toiivonir a SOS intdidts. Vons on ponvoz nidmo oiiooro pailci ilaio oc 
soil', y ayatil nioin.s d’iiioijnvdniont do idnioicin r jo no pais pas l ire 
satis'aii de octte rosoliilion, tp;c do la oonlirnioi’ par nil os(Kjir d’a< <|iii( sooniont 
do ir.a pari ; ot pout-dtro (juoquand lo Hoy d’Anglciorn’ vorra (pi'il 1110 donne 
par l;'i un juslo snji't de nidoontonlcnioiit, on ii no s’l nipicssora plus dc 
doiinor |;i deinii-ro ]:oifc(:t;on a oc ti id id, 011 il y :p| 01 loi ;i tniil do inodi- 
ficatioiis ot do oliangetm nts, qii’on nc le poinra plus n gardiron olldl qiit; 
r'oinmo uno sinqilo f .iinalild. Mais s’.l tldsirc olioolivoinont do oonsorvor 
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iiion amilie, il ii’cnln'ra dfins aiK-un antic eiigagi iucnt (jiii puissc y ctrc con- 
iraiic, soil iliicctcmcnt on iiidiii ciciiicnt. 

J’apprcrids anssi quo Ic Parlomciil d'AnglcIcn'c a fait iiiic nonvcllc (1 foite 
imposition snr ics dciirccs ot marcliaiidiscs ctiangcrc.s, (jiii ciiircnt <1ans cc 
Kiyannic. \ ons iic inancpicicz pas dc me lairc savoir au jiluioi si ccitc im- 
posilioii ( St gcncralc, on si die se reduit anx senics denia'a's et maiadam- 
dises (jiii soul porlt'es de mon royanme en Angletcrre, el a combien die 
se monte. 

('ontinnez a, rn’informer le pins c xaeteinent qn'il voiis seni possible do tout 
ee qai se passe di- plus eonsi.u rable au lieu ou vous elcs. 

.le snis surju is quo vous ne fassiez auciine mention dans vos lettres dn Comte 
dc Sunderland, quoiiju’on ait ici plusicur.s avis cic son <51oignoinent en Jrlande 
en (pialiti('- de viceroy. Mandez-moi ce ptii eri esi. Conservez ee qiii vons rcsie 
de loads entre les mains, sans en mnettre auciine partie au.x bauquiers, jiisqu'a 
ee que je vous aie donne de nouveaux ordres. 


Lc Roy a M. Burillon. 

u / emiiUes, Ic SO .4ouf, lfiS>. 


]\T. D.tnii.i.ON (pioitjiie VOS lettresdesGOet G.*} de ce mois ne me parleni en¬ 
core de la negoeiation qui sc fait-enlre les commissaires du Roy d Angleti rre 
et l('s Aml.assadeurs dos Etats Cjit''neraux, ((ue tomme a’une disposiiion pro- 
chaine .a nn la iiouvcileiiient dc; trai'c; i.eanmoiiis les dernieics'ctiK s du S.eur 
d’Av.anx du G 1 m’assnieat (jue eellt.s des dils AnibassiUu'urs qui \enoienl d ar- 
river (r.Ai'gleierre a la Ha\(’, portoienl qu’ils venotent <ie eoneiiire lac ede 
reiioin eiK luent de ccs dits iraitijs; el la deelaration que vous a laite le Comte 
de Sund('fland, qu’on se gr.rdt'roit bien de rien mettre dans le truite qui puisse 
engjigcr le lioy d’Angletcne uu-dcla de ce que l etoit le feu Boy son fr^ic,cst 
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d’aulant moins considerable, qu’on sail bien quc Ic defunt Hoy n’avoit coii- 
tracte ces obligations, que dans Jc temps qu’il n’ctoit pas en bonne intelligence 
avcc nioi, et que depuis qu’ellc a ete retablie, il ne leur a point donne d’auties 
intreprctations que cellos que jepouvois desirer; au lieu que le Roy d’Angle- 
lene ^ present regnant, les renouveilant volontairemcnt, et dans le tcin|)s 
que lien ne I’y oblige, les voudra executer a la lettre, et donnera moycn au 
Prince d’Orauge d’en faire une ligue capable de troublcr le repos de I’liuropc. 
Quoiqu’il en soit, il n’est plus temps de faire des rcmontrances sur ce sujet, 
et vous ne devcz plus les employer quc pour emp«;cber le renouvellenient 
d’un traite avec I’Espagne, ou avec quelqu’autre Prince ou Etat que ce puisse 
&tre. 


Le Mareclial de Crequy est a-present aupriis de moi, et quclqiie bruit qui sc 
repandc a la Cour od vous etes sur mes desseins, vous pouvez assurer le Hoy 
d’Angleterre qu’ils ne tendent qu'a affermir le repos quc les derniers trailes ont 
relabli dans toule I’Europe. 


Exirait d'lint Lettre du Roi d M. RarUlon. 

d Chartres, 4 Heptemhre, 1 G8.<. 

C/r.PENDANT coinme vous me faites entendre par I’un des articles de votrr 
lettre, qu’il sera a inon pouvoir de renouveller avcc ce Prince les nierncs liai¬ 
sons quej’avois avcc le feu Roy son frere, etde les rendre encore plus fcrnics 
et plus assurees, jc vous depechc ce courier pour vous avertir de bonne lieure, 
que vous devez bien vous garder de vous engager dans aucunc negociation sur 
ce sujet; etque comme je vousai assez fait connottre par toutes mes dcpeches, 
et par celle ci, que je n’ai point d’autre dessein que de raaintenir la paix dont 
toute I'Europe jouitd.-preseut,j’ai lieudecroire aussi que dans lellorissantetat 
od j’ai mis toutes les affaires de mon royuume, non seulement le Roy d’Angle¬ 
terre, par I’interet qu’il a pareillement a la conservation de la tranquillitc pub- 
Jique, mais aussi tous les autres Princes et Etats de I’Europe, seroiit bien aise 
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qu’elie n<* soit pas troublee, et qu’il n’y en aura point qui ose malgre moi renou- 
veller une guerre qui ne tourneroit qu’^ son dommage. Ainsi il n’est pas neces- 
saire de rentrer pour cet eiFet dans des liaisons avec I’Angleterre, qui ne se con 
eluent jamais qu'a mes d^pens^et meme par des subsides capables de porter un 
grand })rejudice uux affaires de mon royaume; et toutes les fois qu’on vous 
fera de seinblables propositions, vous devez seulement r6pondre, que Je suis 
assez persuade dc I’amiti^ du Roy d’Angleterre, et qu’il assez de sujet de faire 
IIn fondement certain sur la mienne, pour n’avoir pas besoin I’un etrautre de 
nous en assurer par aucune traite. 


t,e Roy a M. Barillou. 

a CAambord, le 15 Septetnbre, l68d. 

M oNSiEUR Barillon, le compte que vous me rendez par votrelettredu 3e. 
de I’entretien qiie vous avez eu avec le Roy d’Angleterre au sujet du traite 
qu'il a reuouvelle avec les Etats Generaux, ne m’oblige pas de vous donner 
d’auires ordres que ceux que vous avez re§us par mes precedentes d^p^ches, 
cest-a-dire,dcnc plus temoigner de mecontentement dece qui s’est pass4, mais 
de profiler le plus adroiteinent qu’il volts sera possible de I’embarras oil I’on 
vous a teinoign^ d’etre d’avoir coivclu cette affaire avec trop de precipitation, 
pour empecher qu’on n’en fasse plus de semblables ni avec I’Espagne ni avec 
aucune autre Puissance. 

Je suis bion aise jd’appren Jre que le Roy d’Angleterre ait decouvertla noo- 
velle conspiration qui se formoit centre lui, et il me semble qu’elle doit eervir k 
lui faire connoitre qu’il s’en pourroit encore faire de semblables, si la crainta 
d (5 liaisons qu’il a avec moi, ne retenoit ceux qui seroient, sans cette tionsi- 
d4ration, bien plus hardis k entreprendre. 
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Extrait Sunt Lettrc de M. Barillon au Roy. 

10 Septembre, l6’85, a Windsor.. 

Lz Roy d’Angleterre m’a lu sur roriginal la deposition du Sieur Mathieu, es> 
cuyer du Due de Monmouth; elle contient qu’il a su de M. dc Monmouth que 
le Baron de Freize ]ui-avoitparl6 la Haye de la part des Protestants ile France, 
ct lui avoit communique leur projet, qui etoit de prendre les urines au com¬ 
mencement de cet ete, et de se revolter en plusieurs endroits de la France; 
qu’ils offroient au Duede Monmouth de le recevoir ^ leur tSte; que cc dessein 
« ete communique ti TEIecteur de Brandebourg, aux Princes de la Maison 
de Bnibswick, et h M. le Prince d’Orange, qui tous I’ont approuve; que ce 
Baron de Prize a fait plusieurs voyages en France pour concerter avec ies Pro¬ 
testants des diverses provinces. C’est tout ce que contient la declaration, 
sans rien specifier de particulier iL regard des lieux ni des personnes avec 
qui ce Baron de Freize a traite. 11 est Allemand, et a ete autrefois h la cour 
de Saxe,<doDt il est sort! pour un dem^ie qu’il eut avec le favori de TEiecteur 
de Saxe. 

J’ai prie le Boy d’Angleterre de me dire s’il nc savoit rien d’avantage sur 
cette matiere: sa reponse a ete, qu’il ne savoit que ce qui est porte par c^te 
declaration, et qu’il ne me cacheroit rien sur une matiere de telle importance/ 
s’il en avoit la tnoindre connoissance; que je pouvois assurer V. M. que rien 
ne lui etoit si cher que ses interets, et qu’ii ne laisseroit passer aucune occasion 
de lui donner des marques de son amitie. Je I’ai prie de presser encore les 
autres confidents de M. le Due de Monmouth, et du Comte ifArgile, pour de- 
couvrir quelque chose ne plus particulier que ce qui m’a ^e communique. Sa 
Majeste Britaiiiiique me i’a pFMuis. 
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Extrait d'une Lettre du Roy ^ M. Barillon. 

20 Septembre, 1685, ci Chambori. 

M . Bakii;lok, jVi roga tos Icttres des 6 et 10 dece mois, qui me font voir 
quelaCourod vous etes ne t^moigne ju8qu'a-pr6sent aucune disposition J 
conduce un trait6 avec I’Electeur de Braodebourg, ni it rcnouveller celui 
d’Espagne. 

Vons devez aussi t&cher de maintenir toutes choscs dans cet etat, et de*, 
tourner, autant qu’il.Tous sera possible, la Cour od vous etes de toutes sortes 
d’eng^eauitts qui pourroient alterer la bonqe intelligence que je desire niain^ 
tenir avec ie Roy d’Angleterre. Mais il est bon aussi d’eloigner les proposi* 
lions d’une plus ^troitc liaison avec moi, qui scroient d’autant plus inutilcs, quq 
le desir que j’ai de niaintenir la paix s’accordant parfaitement avec les senti¬ 
ments du dit Roy, il y a bien de I’apparence que nos intentions et nos in- 
t^rets sc trouvant si conformes, rien ne sera capable d’altercr cettp bonne 
union, et quVIle s’eniretiendra mieux d’elle-mcine que par tous les traitea qu'on 
pourroit fuire. 

Le Roy d’Angleterre a raison de dire qu’il n’est ni de mon intcTet ni do aiesi 
quele commerce des Indes soit trouble, et cela n’arrivera pas aussi de moncon- 
aentement, tant que les Espagnols ne voudront faire ce sujet aucune nouveaute 
contraire d ce que portent les trait^s de paix et de txeve. 

Ce que vous m’^crivee de la deposition dn nomme Mathieu et trop general 
et trop vague pour d^couvrir .par ce pioyen quel pourroit etre le chef et les cons-; 
plices des mouvements qu’on preteiidoit exciter dans iinon JfoyawnW!, sous, le 
pietexte de la religion pr6tendue reform6e. 

Je suis bien aise d’apprendre que le Roy d'Angleterre dissipe de jour i autre 
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les restesde la rebellion, etje m’assure quc Milord Maxfield, ni aucun autre 
n’osera rien entreprendre centre son autoritc. 

Je reqois encore pr^sentement une iettre du 4 , qui m’inforine que vous vous 
etiez deja conduit par avance, suivantlcsordres que je vous ai doan6s par nia 
dep&che du 4, et que vous demeuriez encore plus reserve sur les ouvertures qui 
vous pouvoient etre fuites de nouvelles liaisons. 

Je ii’ai rien k vous dire sur le choix que le Roy d’Angleterrc ^ fait du Che* 
valier Trumbal pour remplir la place du Sieur Preston ; inais il me parott que 
la quality de Jurisconsulte Anglois n’est pas la plus convenabie pour maintenir 
la bonne intelligence entre moi et Ifc Roy d’Angleterre, et qu’elle ne sert souVent 
qu’a trouver des difhcultes o4 il n’y en doit point avoir. 

Pour ce qui regarde la demonde qu’on vous fait de la part du Roy d’Angle¬ 
terre du remboursement de quelqnes rentes sor H6tel de Ville auquei U a in- 
teret, je me ferai informei par le Sieur Courtiii de I’etat de cette affaire, et je 
vous ferai savoir ensuitc ma resolution. 


Extrait (Tune Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

17 StpUfi^re, 1685, a Windsor. 

Le Prince de Mourbach est ici de la part de M. i’Electeur de Cologne: il m’u 
dit qu'il avoit ordre de se conduire en tout comme je lui dirois. 11 m’a rendu 
compte d’un entretien qu’il a eu avec le Comte deToun, dans lequel ce Mini- 
stre s’est expliqu4 sor les dispositions favorables auxqueiles il croit qu’est le 
Roy d’Angleterre pour la Maison d’Autriche, et qu’il y avoit lieu d’esperer 
que tout se reuniroit pour emp^cher la grandeur immense de la France de s’aug- 
menter encore; queJe Roy d'Angleterre connoisoit bien la necessite qu’il y a 
d’^tablir unc paix fermc et durable, et plus Equitable que n'est la treve, dans 
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loquelle la France a (lonn6 la loi,et a tronv6 toute sort.e de facilite a se main- 
tenir dans ses usurpations. Le Comte de 'Foun a parn reinpli des csperances 
de Tavcnir; illui est pourtant 6chappe de dire que le Roy d’Anglotorre s’etoit 
explique avec chaleur sur la coatiiiaatidn de la Ireve, il y a quelques jours, ct 
avoit dit, que si les Espagnols 4toient assez imprudents pour romprc la treve, 
et commencer la guerre, il se d^clareroit contre eux, et se joindroit ouverte- 
uient a la France. Le Comte de Toun a paru clioque de ce discourse du Roy 
d’Angleterre, qui marque peu dc disposition de sa part 11 cntrer dans les projetc 
de lu Maison d’Autriche. 

Jc rends comtc ^ V. M. de ce detail, qni pent servir tl lul faire con- 
noitre que les esp^rances doiu ces MiniMrcs Autrichiens se dattent sur le 
sujct du Roy d’Angleterre n’out pas tout le fondcmcnt qu its veuleut faire 
croire. 

Les Ambassodenrs d’HoIlande parlent de s’en retourner aussitdt apr^:s que 
les ratifications qu’on attend de Hollande auront et6 6changees. 

Le Sieuf Skelton a 6crit que le Sieur Fuches I’avoit prie d’ecrirc au Roy son 
maitre pour I’exhorler d’entrer dans le traite cju’il a fait avec les Etats : il nc 
[>aruit pas qu’on y ait ici aucunc disposition. 

Ix: Roy d’Angleterre tient souvent des discours tout haul, qui marquent 
combien il croit les Princes Calvinistcs opposes a ses interete, et cnnemis, en 
gen^nil, de toute royaut6, et principalementd’une royaute en Angleterne. Ces 
discoure faito en public deplaisent fort aux Ambassadeurs d’Hollnnde, qui 
savent bicn que e’est des peoples de Hollande dont sa Majeste Britannique 
cutend parler- 
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Ex trait d'une Lettre du Ray d. M. Barillon. 

28 Octobre, 1685, d Fontainebleau. 

JE m’assure qne la seance du Parlement qui est convoquee au 19 Novembre^ 
ne sera pas moins avantageuse au Roy d’Anglcterre que la pr6c4dente; et il y 
a lieu de croire que s’il n’en 6toit pas bien persuade, il se garderoit bien d’as- 
sembler si sonveot un corps qui partagc avec lui l’autorit4 souveraine. Je n’aurai 
point d’autre ordre i vous donner 8ur ce sujet que de bien observer tout ce qui 
s’y passera pour m'en rendre compte. 


- d M. Barillon. 

1 Novembre, 16B5, d Fontainebleau. 

J’ai fait voir au Roy, Monsieur, la lettre que vous avez pris la peine de 
m’ecrirc par la quelle vous me maudezque, depuis la roort du feu Rpy d’Angle- 
terre, vous avez paye an Roy a-prescnl r4gnant la soinme de huit cent millc 
livres, ct qu’il nc vous rcstc entre Ics mains que celle de qmtre cent qmtre vingt 
mille livm, sur laquelle vous devez retenir deux cent mille livrti, d’une part, ct 
soixante deux milk livres i’mtve-, mais comme sa Maje$t4 croit que Je pouvuir 
qu’ellc vous a donn4 parses d4peches, k toujours 4t4 restraint au seul payement 
dcs subsides qne vous aviez promis verbalement, en son nom, au feu Roy, et 
dont il u’etoit du A sa mort que quatre cent soixante dix mille livres, elle m’a 
ordonne de verifier, dans toutes ses d^peches s’il y en aurpit quelqu’iine qui 
vous permit de faire cette avance de trois (xnte. trente mile livres et 

comme je n’en trouve point dans toutes cplles que j’ai iqi, je vous prie, Mon¬ 
sieur, de m’6clairer plus pnrticuliferement 1& dessus, et de m’entpyeriaeme I’exr 
trait de la d4pecher de sa Majest4 qui vous donne ce pouvoir. 


Je fuis, MonMeuf, &c. &c. 
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Extrait dunt Lettre de M. Barillon au Roy. 

29 Octobre, 1685, d Londres, 

Ii, [le Roy d’Angleterrc] me mena hier matin duns son cabinet, et me dit 
qu’il avoit plusieurs choses a me dire pour les faire savoir tt V. M. ne voulani> 
ricn faire d’important et de consequence dont ilnelui fit part ;que la premiere 
eloit la resolution qu’il avoit prise de ne pas laisser plus longtemps Milord 
Halifax dans le minist^re, et qu’il lui oteroit sa place de President du Con- 
seil ; queje savois que, d^s le temps du feu Roy son fr^re, il avoit eu mauvaise 
opinion de ses sentiments, et de sa conduite, et ne I’avoit pas cru assez attache 
&laroyaut6; que, depuis son av^nementA la couronne, il avoit essaye de lui 
inspirer de meilleurs sentiments, et I’obliger ^ tenirdes maximes conformes ii 
celles que doit avoir le ministre. d’un Roy, et meme celles d’un bon sujet; 
qu’il avoit vu que le fonds de Milord Halifax ne sepouvoit changer, et qu’ainsi 
sa resolution titoit prise de ne s’en plus servir, que Ton avoit voulu k d^tournir 
de faire cet 4clat avant I’assembke du Parlement, et de ce servir phitfit de 
Milord Halifax dans cette Assemble pour obtenii plus ais4ment les choses qu’il 
d6siroit; mais que c’6toit par cette mime raison qu’il vouloit le chasser de son 
conseil ; que son example podvoitgfiter beauooupde gens, et fortifier le parti 
de ceux qui lui voudroient r^shter; qu’il cohnoissoit les inconv4nients d’un 
conseil partage, et de soufiPrir que ses ministres enssent des sentiments opposes 
aux siens ; que le feu Roy son fi^re s’en 4toit mal trouvf', et qu’il tiendroit une 
conduite diff^reitte. II ajonia, que son dessein 4toit de faire revoquer par le 
Parlement facte duTest, et facte de YHabeas Corpus, dont fun cst la destruc¬ 
tion dc la religion Gatholique, et fautre de fautorit^ royale ; qu’il esp^re en 
venir A bout, que Milord Halifax n’auroit pas en le courage et la fermetfi de 
soutenir le bon parti, et qu’il feroit moins de mal, n’ayant plus de part aux 
affaires, et 4tan^isgracie. 

Sa Majeste Britannique me parla encore d’unc autre resolution qui floit 
paroitre avant I’assembke du Parlement, e’est celle d’envoyer un Ambassa- 
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deur extraordinaire ^ Rome, jugcant qu’il cst de sa dignite, 6taut Catholique, 
de faire ce que les Rois ont accoutuuie h I’egard du St, Siege. 

Je remerciai le Roy d'Anglcterre de tout ce qu’il m’avoit fait I’honneur de 
me communiqucr. Je lui dis que j’cn rendrois comptc a V. M. et que j’osois 
lui reptmdre par avauce que V. M. approuveroit entidrement ses resolutions 
et auroit beaucoup de joie de le voir en etat d’entreprendre des clioses si im- 
portaotes pour I'arantage de la-reU^on Catholique, et pour I’afFermissemcnt 
de son autorhi. Sa Majest4 Britaiimqiie me dit en riant ; “ Je nc pense pas 
que le Roy votre maitre soil lnch4 qne j’4loigne Milord Halifax de mes con- 
setls. Je sais bien du moins que lea ministres des coni4d4r4s en seront morti¬ 
fies, et qu’ils avoteM ntie grande opinion de son credit.” 

Je repoqdis & cela que j’avuis agi de concert avec lui du temps du feu Roy 
son fr4re, pour otre du ministdre Milorr] Halifax ; inais que Je n'avois pas 
cru qu’il eut ie moindre credit dqwts sa mart; que je convenois ccpendant 
que son 41oignement des affaires produiroit un bon effet cn Angleterre, et 
dans les pays etrangers pour detruire I’opinion que les ministres de la Maisnn 
d’Autrichet&t^nt d’y etablir,que la bonne intelligence et Tamil ie sont fort 
diminn^es entre V. M. etlui; qucjesavois m4me que les Ambassadeurs d'llol- 
lande 4toient partis depuis deux jonrs fort iterdoadtis que Milord Halifax eioit 
un des ministres les plus accr^dit^s, et snr Tamitie du quel le Prince d’Orange 
pouvoit faite le plus de fondetnent.' J’ai dit ceci pour voir si ie Hoy d’An- 
gleterre me parleroit d’une affaire qui regarde lededamde la maisOu du Prince 
d’Orange, qui n’a pas encore eclat4, mais qui sera bientot pubiique: il ne m’en 
parla point, et je ne jugeai pas iui en devoir perier )e premier. 

Le Prince d’Orange a decouvert que le ministre de la Prinecssc d’Orange 
sa nourrice, et uiie femme de chumbre.qu’eHe aime sort, 4toient en com¬ 
merce avec Skelton, et Tevertissoient de tout ce qui veuoit & leur comiOissance 
de plus secret Cela a 4te su du Prince d’Oran^ par une lettre qui a passe 
par les mains de Dalonne, secretaire de la Princesse d’On^e. Le Prince 
d’Orange a pris cette affaire avec tant d’aigreur, qu’il a cfaasse le ministre, la 
nourrice, ct la femme de ebambre, et iesa reovoy^s k la Haye: je ne sais nvemc 
^'iisne sont point deji partis pour I’Aogieterret Le Roy d’Angleterte me 
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paroit, de son cote, fort aigri, et croit que le Prince d’Orange marque 
clairetnent sa mauvaise volont^ ^ son egard, d’etre si trouble que son 
ministre ait connoissance de ce qui se passe dans la maison de sa fille et de 
sou gendie. 

Je n’ai })as presse le Roy d’Angleterre de me dire le nom de I’Axnbassacleiir 
qu’il envoye a Rome, afin dc lui laisser toute la facility de s’expliquer avec 
moi eii confiance, sans lui fairccroire que je veuille savoir plus qu’il n’a envie 
de me dire ; raais j’ai su d’ailleurs que e’etoit le Comte de Castelmaine, mari de 
Madame la Duebesse de Cleveland. Je nedoute pas que V. M. ne f'asse la 
incmc reflexion quejesais avoir ete faite par ceux qui ont appris ce choix. 
II semblc d’aboi'd qu’il y aitquelque ridicule tlenvoyer un homme si peu connu 
par lui ineme, et si connu par Madame de Cleveland. Le Roy d’Angleterre ne 
s’est point arrete ^ cela ; et I’achoisi parce que les Catholiques ont une grande 
confiance eii lui, qu’il a fait plusienrs voyages en Italic, qu’il le croit fort ha¬ 
bile et fort zelS Catholique, &c. 

Je suis, Sec. 


Extrait d'une Lettre du Roy ct M. Barillon. 

6 Novembre, 1685,^ Fontainebleau. 

lL[ie Roy d’Angleterre] a rnisowiiecroire que Milord Halifaxn’ayant ancimi 
religion, ne peat pas fetreun ministre fort fiddle etfort aifectionn^ au maintien 
del’autoritl* royale. 

Le dit Roy ne peut employer plus utilement ponr lui ses soins el son 
pouvoir, qn’ti faire rtivoquer par le Parlement, I’Acte qu’ils appellant du Test 
qui oblige ses sujets de faire des serments si horribles, et si contraires d ce 
qu’on ddh d. Dieu et ro^me i la royaute. 

II nest pas moins important aussi pOurla maintenir de I’dter dc I’embarfas 
que lui donne ce second acte que vous appellez Habeas Corpus, et j’apprendrai 
foiijours avec plaisir qu’il ait reussi dans ces deux projets. 

r 
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J’avois d^jfl appris l*41oignement des domestiqups de la Princesse d’Orange; 
et j’ai bicn cru q«e le Roy d’Anglelerre n’agr^roit pas qu’on leur fit un crime 
de I'infomient par son niiuistrc des nouvelles de ia sant6 de sa Hlle, et de I'^tat 
de scs affaires. 


M. Barillon au Roy. 

5 Novembre, d Loudres. 

On fait beaucoQp de differenics reflexions sur la disgrace de Milord Halifax. 
11 a declare a ses amis qu’il n’auroit pas voulu s’enguger a soutcnir Ics desseiiis 
que sa Majeste Britanniquc a pour le prochain Farleaieut, et qu’il avoit mieux 
ainie se retirer de la cour, que dc demeurer a condition de se declarer ouvcne- 
ment pour tout ce que Ton entrepreiulra de faire en faveur des Catholiques, et 
pour rauginentation de I’autorite royale. Beaucoup de gens disent que le Roy 
d’Angleteneauroitniicnx fait d’engager insensiblement Milord d’llalifax a 
seconder ses desseins, et a s’en servir pour inenager dans le Parlement cc qu’il 
en voudra qbtenir, que de le disgracier seulement parce qu’il ne veut pas cnti er 
dans des mesures opposees aux lois etnblies, et ^ tout ce que les Anglois out le 
plus avant enracinft dans le coeur: mais sa Majesite Britanniquc raisonne fort 
differement, et croit que rien ne seroit si dangereux pour le bien de ses affaires, 
que de conserver un ministre qui a des eentiinents et des principes opposes aux 
siens, et qn'il est meme ^'propos qu’on coonoisse, que le seul moyeii d’etre 
bien ^ la cour, et de conserver ses bonnes graces, est de suivre aveuglcment 
ses volontes,et d’avoirun attachement a ses int6r6ts qui ne soit sujci k aucune 
interpretation pi reserve. 

Cet incident est regarde aussi avec beaucoup d'attention des ministres 
etrangers: ceux qui sont ici les.mieux informes necroyoient pas que Milord 
Halifax eut un grand credit; mais la plflpart s’imaginoient que son credit uug- 
menteroit ^ mesure que le Roy d'Angletcrreentreroit dans des mesures opposees 
il celles que le feu Roy son fr^re et lui, ont tenpes jusques ^-present. Milord 
Halifax prenoit grand soin dc flatter les esperanccs de ceaux qu’il connoissoit 

5 
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desirer que sa Majesle Britannique s’unit etroitcmcnt avec le Prince d’Orangc, 
et se rclach&t un peu d’une liaison trop 4troite avec V. M. On pcetendoit 
4tendre cela dans la suite a iineenti^re separation de vos interets et des siens. 
Ce projet etoit soutcnu par Milord Halifax, qui croyoit bien que, taut quc 
V. M. ct le Roy sou maitre seroient en bonne intelligence, il n’auroit pas unc 
grande part dans sa coufiaticc; mais que venant k s’alterer, les aulrcs ministrcs 
perdroient quelque chose de leur credit, et que le sien augmenteroit. Les Am- 
bassadeurs d’Espagne et d’Hollande font regarde commc leur principal conseil 
depuis quelques annees, et adoient a fortifier le bruit repandu dans les pays 
cirangers, que Milord Halifax avoit bcaucoup de part aux resolutions qui se 
prcnoient. Le secretaire du Comte de Toun qui est demeure ici avec lu 
qualite de secretaire de I’Empereur, ne s’est du retenir de dire il plusieurs per- 
sonnes qu’il etoit fort 6trange que le Roy d’Angleterre chass&t Milord Halifax 
de son conseil, apr^s Fobligation qu’il lui avoit d’avoir soutenuavec tantdc force 
son parti, ou plutot son droit, dans le Parlcment, lorsqu'il etoit question dr 
rcxclusion. 

Cc discours est revenu au Roy, qui I’a trouve fort d redire. La v4rite est; 
(pie Milord Halifax, pour entrer dans la coufiance du feu Roy d’Angleterre,* 
soutint forteraent la succession centre Milord Schafbery, et se tronva lors it la 
tetc dc crux qui s’oppos^rent dans la Chambre Haute au Bill d’Exclusion 
conirc M. le Due d’York, qui avoit d6j^ passe dans la Chambre Basse; mais 
d^s Ic Icudemain que cc Bill d’ExcInsion fut tejet6. Milord Halifax proposa des 
temperaments centre le Due d’York, plus ruineax pour lui que I’Exclusidn. Le 
principal etoit'un banissement perpdtuel pendant la vie du feu Roy, et de si 
grandcs restrictions ^ son autoritd, en cas qu’il vint i la couronue, que Ton 
jugea ces conditions plus dangereuses et moins admissibles que I’exclusion. 
Depuis cela Milord Halifax’s’est toujours declare ouvertemeut cohtre M. h 
Due d’York, et s’est oppos6 a tout ce qui a ete de ses avantages. 

On in’a assurd que la Reine Douairidre ne conservera pas a Milord Halifax 
la charge qu’il a de sou Chancelier, ct lui m6m,e ne juge pas la pouvoir garder; 
il estpourtant assez bien aupr^s d’elle et a fait donner la charge dc Tr4‘8orierdc 
.!i Maison au Siour Tin, son cousin. i 
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A-pr6sent cjue Tassemblee tlu Piirlemcut approche, on commence ^ parler 
•Ians Londres des mati^res qui seront agrt^es dans cette assombl^e: il est 
encore difficile de jugcr quel en ^ra fc siicc^s; car qunique le plus grand 
nombre des d4put4s paroissetit bicn inteiitionn6s pout sa Majeste Brltanniqiie, 
les Actes du Test, et A'Habeas Corpm sont regardes par tons les Anglois com me 
les remparts de la religion Protestante, et des privileges de la nation. Le 
Roy d’Angleterre esp^re venir a bout de les faire r4voqucr; autrement ce 
seroit une imprudence de I’entreprendrc, et de se troiiver oblige de separcr le 
Parlement, sans en avoir oblenu ce qn’il croit n^cessaiie pour I’affermissi ment 
de son autorit6. Le r^tablissement des Pairs Catholiques sera une suite de la 
revocation du Test, et aussi la confirmation des officiers de guerre, et de la 
Maison qui sont Catholiques. Tout cela est regard^ comme tr^-s-important, 
et presque tous les Angbtis voi'ent avec grande douleur que rauiorite royale 
prend tous les jours de nouvelles forces, et que les loix etablies eontre la 
religion Catholique ne pnurront, s qtablir sous le rt'gue d’un Roy qui on fail 
uiic profession ouverte. • 

L’ev^ue que le Pape a envoye ici est arrive; il n’y fera point encore de 
function publique ; mais son arrivee n’est pas secrete. Le Roy d'Angleterre 
me paroit fort content de lui. Tons les eccl^sinstiques seeuliers d’Angleterre 
sont soumis a sa direction. Son litre est in partihus. 

Milord Preston est Chancelier de la Heine Douairi^re h la pltice de Milord 
Halifax. La charge de Chambellan, vacante par la mort du Comte d’Ailes- 
bury, a donnee au Comte de Mangraf [Mulgrave] ; et la charge de Gen- 
tilhomme delaChambre, qu’avoit Milord Mangraf, k Milord Brousse, qui est 
a-pr^sent Comte d’Ailesbury par la ntort de son p^re. 

Le sicur Cornicbe a ixk ex^cnt4, et une femme nomme Gaunt, %6e de 
soixante ans, brul6e pour avoir retire des r^belles chez elle. 

J’envoye a votre Majest^ la copie du M6moire qui a donn6 a Milord 
Sunderland par I’Ambussadeur d’Espagne. Je suis, &c. 
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Le Roy h M. Barillon, 


l6 Novtmbre, 1683. 

M. Baiillon, votre kttre du 5 de oe mois m’iiiforme des diffi6rent>» raison- 
neiQLMitt) qu’on fait au lieu od voiis feies sur la disgrace de Milord Halifax : inaia 
quelque effet qu’eile puisse produire, vous jugea bien qu’il ne peut Stre que 
fort uvantageux a mes int^rets qu’un ministryai^ltevoue 4 ceux d’Bspagne, et 
si conti aire 4 la religion Catholique, soit ebigne d« conseiU du Roy d’Angle- 
terrc, et je m’assure aussi que cet acte de fermete augmenteraencore Tautorilc 
du dit Roy, et rendre inente rtissemU^e du Parleinent plus souiuise 4<je qu’il 
desirera d’elle. Je laisse 4 votre prudence 4 I’informer de me*- sentiment* 
sur cc sujet, si vous Ic jugez a-propos. 

Quelque repugnance que puissent avoir les Anglois 4 souffi-ir quelque 
changementdans les deux points qu’ils croient^fre si essemiels a la conservation, 
tant de la religion Protesiaiite, que de leurs droits el privileges, ils sont 
neanmoins d’ailleiirs d’une si grande consequence pour le succ4s des desseins 
que le dit Roy a formes, qu’il a grande raison d’employer toute son autorite 
a les obtenir. Ilya d’autant plus d’apparence aussi qu’il y reussira que I’^tat 
paisiblc o4 est aujourdhui toute I’Europe, ne laisse envisager aux factieux 
aucune ressource ni desirer aux bien intentionn^s une conjoncture plus favor¬ 
able. 

Le m<;moire que I’Ambassadeur d’Esptvgne a remi* entre les mains du Comte 
de Sunderland, ne regarde que cequiesldu 4 des particulieres par les Etats 
de Havnault, et n’est pas capable de produire denouveaux troubles. Mais les 
coniinuelles eontraventions quo les Espagnols font au traile de trfive, par les 
prises et enlevement des vaisseaiix de mes sujets, pourroient lour uttirer de 
plus facheuses suites, s’ils nerendcnl au-plul6l ce qu’ils out pris. 

Je re§ois encore pr6sentement votre lettre du 8, avec le me.moire des paye- 
meuts que vous avez laits depuis la niorl du feu. Roy d’Angleterre; et apt4s 
0 . 
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qne j’aurai fait examiner s’il se rapport au compte que vous avez ci-devant en- 
voye des payements faits par VOS ordres jusqu’i lamortdu feu Roy d’Angle- 
terre, je vous fera savoir mes sentiments sur cet article. 

J’apprends de toutes parts que le Roy d’Angleterre letnoigne une grande 
disposition ientrerdans toutes sortes d’engagements contraires a mes int^rets. 
L'on me confirme encore I’avis que je vous ai d4j^ donn4 que le Roy Catho- 
Hque envoye It son Ambassadeur en Atigkterre le pouvoir de conclure unc ligue 
avec la Cour oCl vous 4tes, sur les assurances que ce <ministre a donaees qu’il 
y trouvereit dans la conjoncture pr4sente de treis-grandes facilit4s. Vous 
devez n^anmoins t6moigner an Roy d’Angleterre qne je suis persuade qu’il 
rejettera si loin les propositions de ligue que cc ministre' pourroit fairc, que 
la Cour d’Espagne sera bientot desabusee de l’esp6rance qu’elle a cue d’uu 
bon succ^s dans cette affaire. 

II me parolt par tout ce que vous m’ecrivez que le Roy d’Anglcterre n’a 
pas sujet d’etre content du Prince d’Orange; et il est k sonhaiter, pour Ic 
mainUen de la paix, et pour le bieit de notre religion, qu’il ny ait pas eutre 
eux une plus grande intelligence. 


Extrait d'une Lettre de Al. Bartllo?t au Roy. 

12 Novembrr, l68.5, d Londres. 

Le Roy d’Angleterre m’a dit qu’il en dtoitpersuadd et fort aise [it s'agit id 
du desir que tempignoit et qu’avoitLouis KIP', daffermr le repos dontjouissoit alors 
rEuropeJ, que je voyois combien il lui importoit qu’il n'arrivSit pas de rupture 
entre V. M. et le Roy d’Espagne, et que je savois quels avantages cela don- 
neroit d ceux qui veulent traverser ses desseins It I’dgard de la religion Ca- 
tliolique. * 

Le Chevalier Trumball est parti pour France.' Le Roy d’Angleterre m’a 
dit qu’il lui a^oit doD&4 des instructions et des ordres precis d’apporter tous 
ses soins pour la ContioUUtion d’une bonne intelligence avec V.'M. J’ai prie 
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sa Mnjest^ Britannique de lut ordonner sur toutde iic se point inkier des af¬ 
faires qui rpgardent ceux de la religion pr^teiidue rei'orin^e; je ne doute pas 
que cela n’ait 4ie fait et autant que j’en puis jugersur ceque m’a dit le Sieur 
Tiuniball^ il se conduirad’une niani^redont V. M. aura sojet d’etre salisfaite. 

Tous les projets et les plans se forment ^ l’4gard du Parlement. II est cer¬ 
tain qu’on y agitera des ma:i4res fort iinportantes: on ne saiiroit encore jugcr 
de rev4ncment. Le Roy d’Angleterre esp4re venir a bout dc la pKipart des 
chpses qu’il deinandcra, et ii paroit r4solu de ne se point rel&cher de ce qu’il 
d4sire obtenir pour I’avantage des Catholiquesj et pour raffermisscment de 
son autorit4. La defiance est grande dans le parti des Protestants 2 cles: 
ils connoissent bien que de ce qui se passera dans cette session, depend I'l 
Tavenir la suret4 de la religion Protestante. Les Catboliques ne sont pas 
tout-a-fait d’accord entre eux: les plus habiles, et ceux qui ont le plus de part a 
la confiance du Roy d’Angleterre, connoissent bien que la conjuncture est la 
plus favorable qu’on puisse esperer, et que si on la laisse ecliapper, ellepourra 
bien D’etre de si longteinps si avantageuse. L(;s Jesnites sont de ce sentiment 
qui sans doute est le plus raisonable; mais les Catboliques riches et 6tablis 
craigiient I’avenir, et appr4hendcnt un retour qui les ruineroit; ainsi ils vou- 
rlroient admettre tous les temperaments possibles, et sc contenteroient des plus 
niediocres avantages qu’on Icur votidroit accorder, coinme seroit la rdvocation 
des loix I'cnalcs, sans s’attacher a la revocation du Test qui rend les Catbo¬ 
liques incapables des charges et des emplois. 

Ce parti est soutenn de tous les gens qui favorisent secrStemeiit le Prince 
d’Orange, et leur avis pr4vaudroit, si les autres ne prennoient tons les soins 
possibles pour faire compreodre au Roy d’Augleterre que s’!! ne se sert de 
I’occasion, et qu’il n’etablisse presentement ce qtt’il a dessein de faire 
pour les Catboliques et pour lui-m4ine, il vera tous les jours naitre de plus 
grands obstacles a sesdesseins. Le nalurel du Roy d’Angletcrre le porte a 
tenir line conduite ferine et vigoureuse. Ceux de ses niinistres qui sont 
dans les memes sentiments paroissent augnienter de credit; I’cxemide de 
Milord Halifax fait craindre ceux qui voudroieut tenir une conduite mo- 
d4rce, et garder des temperaments. Tout cela forme beaucoup de cabalcs 
dans la Com et dans le Parlement. Le Roy d’Angleterre me parle souvent 
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de ce qu'il vcut faire, et me paroit fort resolu de so pievaloir de la con- 
joncture preseutc. li me dit toujours que la paix an-dchors lui est entiSrement 
n^cessairc, et me charge de repr4senter ceJa a votre Majcste, comme une 
those decisive pour les aTantages de la religion Catholique. Je me tiens 
dans Ics homes que V. M. m’a piescrites, ct sans m’ingerer dc lui rien inspirer 
dc irop vehement, je fortifie la resolution oil il paroit elre de profiter dc I’oc- 
casion. Je serai applique ^ p4netrer cc qui se passe, et tl rendre compte 
V. M. le plus exaetement que je pourrai. II n’y a point eude seance du 
Parlement depuislongtemps plus importante. Je prevois in^me qu’il se trai- 
tera beaueoup de choses sur I’avenir i quoi on ne s’attendoit pas. Je n’omet- 
trai iiiicun soin pour 6tre bien inform^. 

Je suis, 8cc. 


Extrait dune Lettre du Roy a, M. Barillon. 

a Versailles, le 19 Novembre, 1683. 
.T’affbends cependant par les derni^res lettres de Madrid, que ce qui 
eloigne le Consul d’Espagne de faire raison sur les justes plaintes de mes su- 
jels, est I’esp^ranee dotu les Ministres Espagnols se dattent, d’attirer bientot 
le Roy d’Angleterre dans les int6r6u de la Maison d'Autriche, ei de faire avec 
hii un traite d’association. On ajoiiie meme qu'ils croyent que ce Prince ne 
differe a y entrer que jusqu’d ce qu’il ait obtenu de son Parlement ce qu’il a 
resolu de lui demander dans laprochaine assemblee. C’estce qui vous doit 
obligera renouveller vos soins et voire applictuion H bicu p6n4trer les v6ri- 
tables desseins de la Cour oil vous files, et examiner tous les partis qu’il y 
auroit a prendre, en cas de changement, pour le bicn de mon service: car 
comme je serai toujours bicn aise de contribuer nu bon sucefis des desseins 
du Roy d’Anglcterre, tant qu’il ne tendront qu’i I’augmentaiion de notre 
religion, k raffermissemeul du repos public, et ^ celui de son autoritfi ; je dois 
vous dire aussi, pour votre instruction particulifire-, que je ne serai pas fEcbe 
qu’il trouve dans son Parlement des obstacles 4 ses projets, quand je recon- 
noitrai qu’il voudra prendre des mesures avec mes ennemis, pour par la kur 
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ilonnor la liarcliessc de troubler la paix que j’ai rt-tablic par los derniers traiies. 
Ainsl vuus devc z bien observer qu’elle est la disposition des esprits des priiiei- 
paux meinbresdu Parlemcnt, et quel est le penchant de ceux qui .nuront le 
plus do credit dans cctte assemblee, ensorto que, s;ins donner aiicun [netexlc 
au Iloy d’Angleten e de sc^deiachcr des sentiments de reconnoissanee (|u'il eioil 
d(;voir aux tdinoignages d’amitie que je lui ai donnes avant et depuls son 
avenement a la coiironne, vous puissicz, s’il sen eloigne, laisser entrevoir 
aux Parlenientaires les plus attaches ft la conservation de leiirs droits et pri¬ 
vileges, que les liaisons que j’ai avec le Roy letir maitre ne sont pju< assez 
fortes pour lenr nuire, et qu’ils peuvcntagir avcc liberte, ct sans craindre ma 
puissance. INlais eomine vous jiigcz bien qii’il importe extremenient au bien 
de moil service que votre conduitc soil si mesurec, si sage, ct si jirudeute, 
qu’elle nepuissc donner aucun prise contrevotis, vous dcvez, stir toutes choses 
vous appliipier I'l connoJfre Ic terrain, avant que <le fuiie aucune tentative qui 
puisse nuire a mcs inierets. Meme vous nc dcvez laire aucune demarche 
dans une negociation si delicate et si dangorcusc, qn’apres que vous m’aurez 
donne avis de ec que vous aurcz reeonnu des intentions de la Com oil vous etes 
et (pic jf'vous aurai donne de nouvcaiix ordres. 11 est bon, cependant, ipie 
vous vous servicz de toules les occasions qui se prescnteront, pour insintier 
adroitcment au Roy d’Angleterrc I’interet qu’il a d’employer son autorite au 
retablisscment de la religion Catholique, ct de ne la |ias laisser plus long- 
temps exposee ii toutes les loix peuales qui out etc I’aites eontre elle dans 
l< s legnes precedents. 


Extrail d'unt Lettre du Roy d M. Barillon. 

<t Versailles, It 29 Novembre, 1685. 

ON St EUR Barileon, j’ai rc^u votre lettie du 19 de ce mois, avec la copie 
du discours que le Roy d’Angleterre fait a .son Parlemcnt taut pour I’obliger a 
lui fournir le fonds nceessaire pour le payementdes troupes qu il pretend en 
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obtcnir, c]ue pour I’informcr des raisons qu’il a de couserver Ics oflicir.rs qiii 
rout fidoleinent servi dans la dcrnicrc rebellion. 

Je ui’assure qu’il n’aura pas de peine a obtenir ce secours de cettc asscm- 
blec ; elle croira avec raison avoir beaucoup gagne, s’il n’entrcprend rien en 
faveur de la religion Catholique, et qu’il la laisse dans le deplorable etat on 
elle est encore a-present, sujette aux loix pennies, ct a tout co que la fureur 
et les cmportenients de ses plus grands ennemis pourroient attentcr coutre elle 
dans une conjoncture plus favorable pour cux. Jc suis bien persuade aussi 
que ce Prince conno'it assez I’intcret qu’il a de la retablir, et que d’ailleurs 
il a tout le zelc qu’on pent desirer pour ne pas manquer d’en procurer ses 
avantages; el coinme vous savez bien mes intentions sur la comluite que 
vous devez tenir pendant la seance de ce Parlement, je ue doute point que 
vous ne les suiviez aussi exactement qu’il vous sera possible, et que vous ne ni’in- 
formiez de tout ce qui se passera dans les deliberations des deux Cliaiubrcs, 
etdes incsures que le Roy d’Angleterre preiidra pour parvenir a ses fins. 


Extrait d'une Lettre de M. Barillon au Boy. 

22. Novembrr, 1685,# Londrts. 

On dit que Milord Grey a depose que plusieurs Seigneurs devoientse joindre 
a M. de Monmouth, entre autre Milord Devincher; il est gendre du Due 
d’Ormond, et le plus grand Seigneur d’Angleterre en fonds do terre. Beau- 
coup de gens prennent interet a ce qui le regarde, et s’entremettent pour le 
rccoinmander; mais il ne s’aide pas lui-tn^me autant qu’il faudroit. Cela com¬ 
mence a causer les agitations orditiaires en ce pais-ci lorsque le Parlement est 
assemble. 
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M. Barillon an Roy. 

2(). Novembre, lfiP.5, « l.oudnx. 

J E requs avant hicr la depeche de votre Majest^ du 19 Novcinbre, par uii cnii- 
ricrt;x|iir.s; avatil qued’y rc'pondrc,je crois devoir rendro coinple i V. M. de 
cc qui s’eist passe ici depuis le derniere ordinaire. La deliberationdc la Chainbrc 
dos Conimuucs du 22. Novcmbre fut ]>leine de ebaleur et de eonlestation. 
Les partisans de la Cour oblinreiu pourtaiit une resolution de domu r iin se- 
conrs d’argent. Ceux du parti oppose avoicnteu radrcsse d’ajouler il la pro- 
])Ositi()n de donner de I'argcnt, que ee secours seroit pour eutretenir I’annee, 
ee (|ui auroit fait rejetcr la proposition par le plus grand noiubre de voix. 
Mais :o .S/w«Arr, et quelqucs antics, firent niettre simplenient la question de 
donner de I’argent, sans specifier a ([uel usage: il passa do quel(|ucs voix 
mais en nieine temps, la Chainbrc prit la resolution do rcpiesenicr a sa 
Majeste Britantiique, que la veritable force du royauine coiisistc dans les 
niiliecs, et qu’clle opporlera tous les soins, et prcndrii tous les cx| ediens pos¬ 
sibles, pour les rendre utiles: e’etoitdeclarer nettcmentque la Chainbrc ne 
pretend pas que I’annee subsisle. Boaucoup de gens |iarlercnt avee velieinenee 
contre I’annee ctcontrcles ofticiers Catholiiiues, et souiinrent ipie It; Discours 
du Roy ne se rapportoit point a ee qu’il avoit dil dans la seance preecdente, 
puisqii’en celle-ci il se declaroit ouvcrtcnient contre les loix etablies qui font 
la surete de la religion Protestante. M. Scyiner parla fort fipremcnt, Je .Sicur 
Clergis dc memc; tin nonune Jennins, creature dc Milord Danbi, et uti nou¬ 
veau nicinbre de la Cliambre, nomine 'ruesden, parlerent auasi avee beau- 
coup de force, et dapplaiidissemens. Tous Icurs discours se lerminoicnt a ne 
pas soufi'rir une arnice sur pied, et a ne pas permenre cpi’il y ait des olliciers 
Caiholiqiies. Un dos deputds dit qu’il ne voyoit pas <|uc 1’Anglcterrc fit une 
figure considerable (ians le inonde dont il etoitfait mention us le Discours 
du Hoy. Milord I’rcston re|)ondil a cela, qu’il savoit, cl eioit bien infornic, 
que V.M. auroit, cet etc, attaque I’Espagne en quelquc endroil, si Ic Roy 
d’Anglctcrre ne i’avoit empechd, et que V. M. n’en avoit etc detournee iiue 
parce qu’clle avoit cru qu’unc rupture avec I’Espagnc mettroit I’Angleterre 
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dans le parti de sfis enneinis. II y en cut d’auties fiioore qni fireut ciitondrc 
qu’il n’y avoit que le Roy d’Anglctcrre qui put ctnpi'chcr Ics progress ct I’iiug- 
inentatioii dc cette puissance qui fait trembler toutes les autres, et que le verit¬ 
able inten't dc la nation Angloise est que le Roy soit en etat de s’y opposer, ce 
qui ne se peut, s’il n’a des forces suffisantes et toutes prates. Ce raisouueinent 
futcombattu indircctement par d’uutres membres, qui soutinrent que le veritable 
intferH des Anglois est de vivre en repos et on tranquillitc dans le dedans, avee 
1ft suretc de Icurs loix ct proprietes, aussi bieu quo Icur conscience dans I’exer- 
eice de leur religion, etque, quand ccla sera, rAngleterre aura assiv, de con¬ 
sideration au-doliors. Cette deliberation parut si opposee ti ec que sa Majeste 
Britanuique pouvoil desirer que Ton disoit deja ([ue Ic Parlement seroit pro- 
roge ou cassc. II s’otoit fait beaucoup de cabales la veille : les vieux Parle- 
inentaires qui ne sout pas du present Parlement avoient iuslruit les nouveaux 
deputes. 

Lit Cliarnbrc se rassembla le 2d; la chaleur fut encore plus grande, ct le 
parti oppose ti la Couremporta detrois voix la question qui avoit etc raise, si 
on delibereroit sur le secours d'argent, ou si on considereroit le Discours du 
Roy; ce dernier avis prevalut, parce que beaucoup de gens attaches ou depen¬ 
dants de la Cour etoient absents, et il y en eut ineme qui en furent d’avis, 
entre autr««, le Sicur Fox, qui est Commis au payement des troupes: son 
jtere est ofticier de la maison, et avoit cet employ du payement des troupes, 
<luns lequel il s’est curichi. Uii Lieutenant des Gardes a Clicval, nomine Darze, 
hoinme detpialit^, fut aussi de I’avis oppose a la Cour. On parla encore avee 
beaucouj) plus de chaleur quo le jour precedent contre I’armee et le ofticiers 
Catboliques, et le sentiment presque unanime de la chambre parut ctre dc ne 
point donner d’argent pour fairc subsister I’armee, et dc ne pas souffrir qu’il y 
cut d’officicrs Catboliques. 

La Chambre se rassemblaavant bier, 24Novembre, et delibera sur le Discours 
du Roy. On s’attcndoit que la chaleur et I’emportement seroient encore plus 
grands que les jours precedents: raais la moderation fut beaucoup plus grande 
qu’on nc I’avoit attendu: il n’y eut presque personne qui rcpetal ricn de ce qui 
avoit etc dit dans les jours precedents : mais le loads de la deliberation fut 
fortferme, ct la Chambre parut determinec absolument a nc ^>oint permettre 
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ijuc le Hoy sc scrvit d’officiers Calholiques, puisqne les loix y sont directemont 
ooiitraires. On proposa divers expedients pour aceommoder ceite diflieulte ; 
celui de souffrirque ceux qui soul dtablis, demcurenl, et que le K 03 ' proniette 
dc n’en plus ajoiitcr d’autres, fut rejete par la Chambre, et la conclusion fut de 
I'aire unc adresse pour supplier, sa Majestc Britannique de remedier aux soup- 
90 ns et a la jalousie que donnoit ft la nation I’inexecution des loix. On at- 
iribue la moderation qui a parti dans ceite derniere deliberation, ft la craintc 
qu’on a eue de donner occasion ft la cassation du Parlement. D’autres disent 
que e'est un conseil des vieux Parleincntaires qui ont inspire de la fennete et 
tie ropinifttrete pour le fonds, en temoignant de la moderation au dehors. 

11 etoit bier dimanclie. On delibftre aujourdhui sur le foods d’argent. 
Tonle la (|uestion sc termine a savoir si la Chambre des Communes accordera 
de riirgent, siins y meler aueune condition, et si elle se contentera d’avoir 
lemoigne combien la subsistance de I’ann^e, et I'emploi des Calholiques lui 
son odieux, sans insislcrd’avantage sur une satisfaction preaiable. En cecas 
la le Iloy d’Angleterre aura obtenu ce qu’il y a de plus essenliel; car le md- 
contcnteincnt general ne I'cmpechera pas d’avoir ses troupes sur pied, et de 
(|Uoi les payer. Lad 6 iiberation d’aujourdhui decidera de la dur4e de la stance 
du Parlement, car le Hoy d’Angleterre paroit resolu de ne sc relftcher en rietj, 
et sa feriiK te etonne ceux qui croyoient que ce qui s’est passe dans la Chambre 
des Communes, le feroit resoudre d’admettre quclques temperaments, et de¬ 
ne se pas opinialrer ft emportcr dans cette seance tout ce qu’il dftsire. 

Dc tout ce que j’ai I’honneur de mander ft V. M. elle voit que les affaires d« 
ee pays sont fort changees depuis quelques jours; elles peuvenl recevoir des 
atlouccssements et des changements. Je sais que Ton emploie de I’argent pour 
remettreles gens les plus opposes ft la Cour dans des sentiments plus modiirfts; 
inais il n’est pas facile que le concert se retablisse parfaitentent, et q-u’il ne reste 
])as de grandes defiances de part et d’autre. 

J^e parti oppose ft la Cour est celui du Prince d’Oniuge, que beaucoup de 
gens favorisent secretement. La division in£me est dans la Cour; e’est ce 
que j’cxpliquerai, autant que jc le pourrai, ft V, M. dans la suite de ceite Lettrc. 
II me i)aroit, cependant, que jc n’ai rien ft fairc cn execution des ordre? 

4 
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|K)rt6s par la derniere d6peclie de V. VI. quc d’cmployer lous mes soins |>onr 
fetre bien informe, et pour Ini rendre iin eompte exact de cc (jui sc passe. 

J’ai conserve quokpies liaisons avec des gens acciedilcs dans Ics piccedcfits 
Parlements, et il ne seioit pas inipossil)le d’augmciiter, s'il etoit necessairc Ics 
divisions qui seniblent naitre; il ncscroit pas inutile au service de V'. IM. d’avoir 
toujours quelques gens dans sa d^pendanee ; cela pent nieme, dans les occa¬ 
sions, Ctre utile au Roy d’Angleterre, et au bieii de la religion. Je ne 
vois rien qui presse prcsentement: il seinble que les affaires piennent d’clle- 
in^ine le clieinin qui peut dtre le jdus avantageux a V. M.; c’est au 
moins cc qui paroit aujourdhni. 11 est cependant difficile do prevoir les revolu¬ 
tions et les changeinents inopiues qui airivent eii ce jtays-ci, et V. M. voii bieii 
que les affaires sont faites ou tenninees avant que Ton ait le temps de recevoii 
de nouveaux ordres. 

J’ai etc informe des demarches de I’Ambassadeur d’Espagne, depnis le com¬ 
mencement de la s6anee du Parlement. J’ai etc aussi averli quo quelques 
jours auparavant, il avoit fort presse le Roy d’Anglctcrre de rcnouvellcr le 
trait6 de lG80. La reponse de sa Majesle Britannique a ete un delai plutdt 
qu’un refus absolu. Cette Ambassadeur a temoigneen etre surpris, et le Roy 
d’Angleterre a bicn jiige de cc que M. Ronquille a dil qui’l avoit donne d(?s 
esperanees a Madrid, queletraite se pouvoit renouveller. Je n’ai pas cru, 
pendant ces derniers jours, devoir parlcr au Roy d’Angleterrc sur cc rcnouvellc'- 
ment du traite avec I’Espagne, sachaiit qu’il n’y avoit rien a craiudre pr^sente- 
ment, et trouvant plus convenabic qu’il m’en parle le premier, ce que je croit 
qu’il lera des qu’il sera un peu moins accabl6 d’affaires. 

L’Ambassadeur d'Espagne fondoit de grandes esperanees sur I’assembleedu 
Barlenient. J ai ete averti que ses partisans insinuoient une alliance avec les 
EtatsGeneraux etla Su^deoil I’Electeurde Braudebourg, pour tenir lieu de 
ce qu’etoit autrefois la triple ligue. Je sais m6me que Ton devoit joindre il ccs 
projels d’allianees, des offres de sommes considerables pour y engager sa 
Majeste Britannique. Tout cela sc trouve reavers^, ou du moins 61oigne par 
tout ce qui s’est passi; jusques a aujourdhui. 
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J’ai cu t ncoic uiie raison pour ne mo pas hater dc parlor du traitC; d’Espa-fiic 
!i sa Majeste Britannique, c cst d evitcr toute proposition d(! secoiirs d’arsfcut 
qu’on me ponrroit faire, t;e ([ui arrivcroit plus aiseinent, si je temoignois ap- 
prohciider It; renouvollcnient d’lmc alliance avcc I’Espagiu', et que jc parlasse 
[)our rempccher. Ce n’esl pas ii moi d’en faire iiailre rt>ceasion. Je serai 
mt'me fort retenu d.ans ce queje dirai an Roy d’Angleterre s’il casse le Parle- 
ment, el quo lout esperance d’accoininodement soil rompue, afin que V. M. 
soitcn pleinc liberie de me prescrire ce que j’uurai a dire, et la conduite que 
je dtjvrai tenir. 

Apres avoir rendu compte a V. M. ties afTaircs du Parlemcnt, je crois la 
devoir informer, autanl que jc le pourrai, de ee qtii regarde, le. tledans do la 
Cour. Dc|)uis que Milord Sunderland est rentre dans Ics all'aircs, il a pris 
bcauconp de soin de me donncr des marques dc .son attaclieinenl aux interdls 
dc V. M.; je ne ferai mention <pie de ce qui s’cst passe dcpuis la mort du 
feu Roy. Mais ce ininistrc a hien reconnu quele Grand Tresorier avoit une 
liaison avcc le Prince d’Orange fondcc sureties intcrots qui ne peuvent changer 
i‘i qu’ainsi son credit s’affoihliroil inscnsiblement aupr^s dn Roy d’Angleterre 
ou qu’il scroitcontrainl d’agir contre ses sentiments et contre ses maximes, ce 
t|uiest fort difficile ^ fairelongtemps, Celaest arrive, el Milord Sunderland est 
eiiire si avant dans la confidence de son maitre, et a telleinent soutenu les 
projets (|ue ce Prince a cn tf-le, qn’il parolt mftme aux moins penetrants avoir 
la priiicipale jiart du ministere. Les Catholiques sont ouvertementdeclares 
pour Ini, et sont au <;onlraire fort luf-eonlents de Milord Rochester, qu’ils 
eroyenttrop zele pour la religion Protestante, et oppose a tout ee qui cst des 
avantagesde la religion Catholique. Cela cause une grande division dans la 
Cour;ct quoiqu’il y ait cu-de.s eclaireis.sernents,ctdes racommodenients entre ccs 
deux ministres, on voit hien cependant qiu; leur conduite et lt;urs inter^ts sont 
fort differents. Lours amis se parlagenl. Ixt Roy d’Angleterre voit tout cela et 
sail cequi se passe. Use Fortdu Grand Tresorier dansladireciion dc finances ; 
rmus il ne lui laisse pas le pouvoir dc disposer d’auciine somme conside¬ 
rable, et veut hii-mfmeentrer dac;. ^detail, cequi rend rautorite ct le credit 
de Milord Rochester hien moindre. C’o.st de Milord Sunderland queje sais 
cequi s’est passe sur le renou.'cllement du traite avcc I’Ambassadeur d'Ls- 
pagne; il m’a fort assure que le Roy d’Anglelerre n’avoii aucune envie [ire- 
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wnitcmeni de renouveller ce traite, et. que jc serois averti aussitot qu’il y ver- 
loii la moindrc disposition. 

Miiord Sunderland m’a confi6 dcpuis peu des choscs fort sccrettos qui lo 
regardent ; il m’a dit (pie Ic Roy d’Angleterre apromis positivement de le faire 
President du Conseil, apres I’assemhlee du Parlement. Cette dignite, ajouiee 
;'i lufonction de Secretaire d’Etat, rcliivcra encore beaucoup, I’opinion de son 
credit. Sa Majcste Britanniquea ete determinee s'l lui proinettre cettc charge 
par nn Jesuite nomme le Pere Piters, que a beaucoup de part dans sa con- 
fiance ; c’est un bomme de condition, et frere du feu Milord Piters ; il lui a 
represente forteincnt eombien il importoit d’accredilcr ct de recoinpenser nn 
ministrcqui le sort plus fidelement et plus courageusement que les autres. Le 
Chancelier, qui est fort uni avcc Milord Sunderland, et qui tient la rneinc con- 
duite, avoit pre.s.se le Roy d’Angleterre de lui donner cette place de President 
du Conseil, Lor.-(jue Milord Hulifa.’i a ete chass6, il n’avoit pu cn venir a 
bout, paree que sa Majeste Brilanniquc avoit declare a beaucoup de gens, que 
cette charge ne seroit donnee a personne. 

Milord Sunderland m’a dit unc autre chose de grande importance, et qui, 
sielle est vraie, et que le Roy d’Angleterre la sachc, diminucra fort le credit 
de Milord Rochester, c’est que lorsquc M. de Sidney est alle cn Hollande, 
Milord Rocliestcrlc pria de le voir le dernier, et un moment seulemcnt avant 
que de s’embarquer avec Bentein ; dans cette entrevue, Milord Rochester dit 
a M. Sidney, qu’il avoit un conseil a donner a M. le Prince d’Orangc, qui 
etoit tie venir en Angleterre, £l quelquc pri.x que ce fut, et uieme malgie le Roy 
d’Angleterre, ct quo e’etoil Ic seul et unique moyen de redresser les affaires, 
qui prenoient un mauvais ehemin, auquel il seroit impossible dans la suite de 
remedier. M. de Sidney s’est acquitte de sa commission, et dit que M. le 
Prince d’Orange, a cl(t ebranle, mais tju’il n’a ose hazarder de viner. Il cn a 
parle a Bentem, a qui M. de Sitiney n’en avoit rien dit, ct qui auroit etc assez 
d’avis qucM.le Prince d’Orange passaten Angleterre. Je voiis bien que le 
motif dcM.deSunderluiid, en me disant uneehose si importantc a etedem’oter 
tonte sorte de confiance al’egard de Milord Rochester, et de me le fairc 
regarder eoinmc un homme entierement oppose au.v interets de V. M. et 
attache ii ceux dll Prince d’Orange. J’ai peine a croircqnc ce fait soil in- 
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vent4 ; je sais bien que Milord Sunderland pent ,par M. Sidney, conserver dei 
liaisons avec le Prince d’Orange, qui pourroient 4clater en d’autres temps; 
tnais en attendant, il tient une conduite enti^rement favorable aux Cntho- 
liques, etqui eJoigne le Roy son maitredetout autre attachement qu’aux interfits 
de V. M. 

Les ordres que V. M. m’a donn4s depuis quelques temps, sont d’4viter avec 
soin d’entter dans aucnii traite qui la puisse engager de fouinir des subsides au 
Roy d’Angleterre; cependant, V. M. d4sire, en m4me temps, que ce Prince 
ne prenne aucune liaison nouvelle avec les autres Puissances de I’Europe, k 
quoi je me suis applique, et m’applique coinme je le dois. Milord Simderland 
peut etre en cela d’un grand secours, et il me I’a 4t6 en m’avertissant de ce qui 
se passe ; mais son z41e et son attachement pour les int4r4ts de V. M. peuvent 
se refroidir, principalement si sa faveur augmente. Je crois qu’il seroit da 
service de V. M. d’achever de le mettre dans ses int4r4ts par une gratification 
qui I’engageroit enti^rement. Je suis persuade qu’il ne s’41oignera pas de 
recevoir des marques de la bienveillanc*e de V. M.: il croit les avoir m6rit4es, 
ct teinoigneles vouloir m6riter i I’avcnir. Le poste oil est Milord Sunderland, 
etl’apparence qu'il sera encore plus en credit, font que si V. M. juge ^-propos 
de I’engager tout-& fait, on ne doit pas lui faire une gratification mediocre; et 
il vuudroit mieux ne lui rien donner, que de lui offrir moins dc six mille pieces, 
et faire entendre, en inline tttnps, que cette gratification continuera tous les 
ans. V. M. sera toujoursen pouvoir de jugersi elle devra &lre continu4e. Je 
ne pense pas qu’il puisse y avoir de depense mieux employee en ce pays ici que 
cellc-la, surtoutdans le dessein qu'a V. M. de ne point donner de subside au 
Roy d’Anglcterre, et de I’empfecher pourtant d’entrer dans d’autres liaisons. 
Il y a lungteinps que j’hesite a faire cette proposition i V.M. ;je com' 
prens que je prends assez mal mon temps presentement qu’il paroit que 
V. M. penche plut6t k menager les meinbres du Parleroent les plus accr4dit4s; 
mais je me crois oblige pour le bien du service de V. M. de proposer ce qui me 
parottdc plus avantageux et de plus solide. 11 peut etre que Ton ne relrouvera 
pas I’occasion si favorable, si on la laisse 6chapper. C’est 4 V. M. a juger com- 
bienillui importe que I’Angleterre n’entre pas dans d’autres inter^ts et dans 
d’autres mesures. V. M. a bien recoium que la cessation des payementsa pro- 

duit lerenouvellement du traite avec les Etats Uen4raux ; V. M. sait si le re- 

t 
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noHvelletnent de ee traiti6 a’a pas nuisible tl ses int^r^ts, et quels avantugei 
cn ont tires lesennemU de sa grandeur, et eiitre autres, M. le Prince d’Orange, 
quien ontaumoinscongii de grandes esperances pour Tavenir. Je me gar- 
derai Lien de .me jamais aivancer k rien dire ou faire par mon propre sens, 
et je me tiendrai seoiement eo ^at d’^x4cuter it la lettre les ordres de V. M. 

La Chambre des Communes a commence ce matin par la lecture de I’Adresse 
qui doit itre presentee d sa Majesty Britannique. On m’a assure qu’ellc cst 
00119116 en des termes extr^mements forts et positifs cuntre les oiHciers Catho- 
liques. On a mis ensuite en deliberation, de prier la Chambre Haute de se join- 
dre sur cette Adresse k la Chambre des Communes; la proposition a ete re- 
jetee, et le parti de la Cour a prevalu. On a deiibere sur le subside, et, apr^s 
beaucoup de contestation, on est demeure d’accord de donner sept cent mille 
Uvres sterling une fois payds. Le Roy d’Angleterre en pretendoit quatorze cent; 
luais cependant jecroisqu’il ne sera pas mal content, pourvu que le fondsde 
cette somme soit bien etabli, et que la Chambre Basse n’insiste pas sur I’Adresse 
qu’elle doit presenter comme sur une condition prdalable; e’est ce qui est en¬ 
core incertoin ; il faut attendre pour voir s’il n’arrivera point quelque incident 
qui emp^che I’effet de la resolution qui a 4t4 prise. Si I’affaire de Targent se 
peut separer enti^rement des a litres choses qui sontagit^es, le Roy d’Angle¬ 
terre aura son compte, et pourra se passer de Parlement, au moins pendant 
quelque temps. Milord Sunderland vient de me Hire qu’il ne croit pas que le 
Roy et le Parlement puissent convenir, parce que chacun de son c 6 t 6 
veut des choses enti^remait opposees. 


Je suis Sec. 


M, Bariilon au Roy, 

so Novembre, 1685, i Londrss. 

Le Parlement a 4t4 prorog£ ce matin jusques au 20 Fevrier. Le Roy d’An¬ 
gleterre » bien reconnn, par ce qniae passa hier dans la Chambre, que le 
parti desfactieun augmenteit se fortifioit tons lei jours, et qu’il y avoit beau- 
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I'oup d'inconvunients de les laisser plus longtemps ensemble. J’apprends que 
la surprise a 6i6 grande, et qu’on ne s’attendoit pas que le Parlement d&t ^tre 
sepurc; avunc que I’actc pour le subside fiit pass6. La prorogaticm rend nui 
rout ce qui a ete propose et commence sans 6tre acheve. Aiosi la concession 
d’un subside toinbe entiferement comme non avenue. II n’y a pas d'apparence 
que la ])rorogation du Parlement produise d’autre effet qtte celui d’augmenter 
lc‘ mecontcntement des gens qui sont d^jil aigris. Ceci apporte un grand 
c'haiigement dans les affaires d’Augleterre. Je serai appliqu4, coihme je le 
<l()is, a en rendre un compte exact H V. M- pour pouvoir recevoir ses ordres 
sur la conduite que j’aurai a tenir. 


Je suis, &.c‘. 


he Roy a M. Barillon. 

a Versailles, le6 Decembre, 1685. 

AJ. BABiLLONj’ui rcqu depuistrois jours, tanipar leretourdu courier que 
jo vous avez depeche, que par la vo'ie ordinaire, cinq de vos lettres des 22, 
25, 26, 29, et 30 Novcmbre, avec les rcmontrances faites par les deux 
Chambresdu Parlement d’Angleterre au Roy leur maitre, les r^ponscs de ce 
Prince, et le journal de ce qui s’est pass^ dans les demi^res s^ancesjusqu’A 
la prorogation. 

II y a blen de I’apparence que la mortification que le dit Roy vient de 
dormer a cette Assembl^e rendra ceux qui la composent plus soumis 4 ses 
volontes, et qu’il obtiendra plus facilement i leur retour ce que le chagrin 
de quelques paiticuliers avoit pu rendre douteux dans cette conjoncture. 
Quoiqu'il en suit, sa femiet6 S, maintenir les officiers Catholiques, et ^ ne 
pas souffrir que la religion dont il fait profession demeure plus longtemps ex- 
posee aux loix pennies, ne peut produire que de bons effets pour sa r4putui> 
tion, et pour la surete de son gouvernement. 

Je ni’assure cependunt qu’il ne s’empressera pas de renouveller une alliance 
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Rvec I’Espagne, ct que le peu de secours qu'il pouvoit tirer de cette couronne, 
I’einptehera de faire aacune demarche qui puUse rompre leg liaisong d’amitie 
et de bonne inteliigence qu’il y a entre moi et lui. Puisque vous jugez que 
le ministre dont vous m’avez 6crit, peut beaucoup contribuer & I’entretenir, 
je veux bien .que vous I’y obligiez oteoreplus ^troitement par une gratification 
qui le puisse contenter, et Tattachar fortement & mes int^r^s. Je consens 
pour eet effet que vous la puissiez porter jusqu’il SO, et m^e 25 niille 4cus, 
et je contiuuerai k lui faire payer la m&me soonme d’ann^e d’autre, tant 
qu’il contribuera, en toot ce qui depend de lui, au maintien d’une bonne 
correspondence entre moi et le Roy son maitre, et & Eloigner tout engagement 
qui pourroit Hre contraire kmes int^r&ts. Je laisse 4 votre prudence dc faire 
les premiers payements de cette somme, lorsque vous le jugerez n6cessaire 
pour le bien de mon service. 

L’^claircissement que vous me donnez de I’emploi des deniers qui pnt 
pass6 par vos mains, me fait croire que vous n’avez effectivement pay4 que 
la somme de cent mille livres au-delit de mes ordres, et comme Je suis bien per¬ 
suade que vous ne I’avez fait que parce que vous I’avez cru necessaire pout 
le bien de mon service, il ne m’en reste aucun sujet de mecontentement. 
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II. Correspondence ^AcEarl ^Sunderland and the 

Bistiop of Oxford, respecting Mr. Locke. See p. 57, et seq. 

[In the htnds of the late Anthony Collins, Esq.] 

From Birch’s Papers in the British Museum—Copies in Birch’s hand-writing. 

To the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

My Lord, Whitehall, November 6, l684. 

T'fi't King being given to understand that one Mr. Locke, who belonged to 
the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and has, upon several occasions, behaved himself 
very factiously and unclutifully to the Government, is a student of Christ* 
church; his Majesty commands me to signify to your Lordship, that he wouki 
have him removed from being a student, and that in order thereunto, your 
Lordship would let me know the method of doing it. 

1 am, my Lord, 8ic. 

SUNDERLAND. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Sunderland, Principal 
Secretary of State. 

Right Hon. Novembers, 1684. 

I HAVE received the honour of your Lordship’s letter, wherein you are pleased 
to enquire concerning Mr. Locke’s being a student of this House, of which I 
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liavc this account to rentier; that he being, as your Lordship is truly informed, 
a person who was much trusted by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and who is 
suspected to be ill affected to the Government, 1 have for divers years had an 
eye upon him, but so close has his guard been on himself, that after several 
strict enquiries, I may cotifidently affirm, there is not any one in tite College, 
however familiar with him, who had heard him sjreak a word either against, or 
so m i^h as concerning, the Government. And although very frequently, both 
in putlick and private, discourses have purposely been introduced, to the dis¬ 
paragement of his master, die Earl of Shafinbury, his party, and designs, he 
could never bte provoked'to take any notice, or discover in word or look, the 
least concern; so that 1 believe there is not in the world such a master of ta¬ 
citurnity and passion. He has here a physician’s place, which frees him from 
the exercises of the college, and the obligation wbich others have to residence 
in it, and he is now abroad upon want of beiilth ; but notwithstanding that, I 
have summoned him to return home, which is done with this prospect, that it 
he comes oot back, he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy, and if he does 
he will be answerable to your Lordship for whathe lAallbe found to have done 
amiss; it being probable, that though he may have been thus cautious here, 
where he knew himself to be suspected, h(^has laid himself more open in Lon¬ 
don, where a general liberty of speaking was used, and where the execrable 
designs against his Majesty, and his Government, were managed and pursued. 
If he does not return by the first day ofJanuary next, w hich is the time lirail- 
ted to him, 1 shall be enabled of course to proceed against him to e.\puIsion, 
But if this method seem not effectual, or speedy enough, and his Majesty, our 
founder and visitor, shall please to command bis immediate remove, upon the 
receipt thereof, directed to the Dean and Chapter, it sliall accordingly be exe¬ 
cuted by, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most bumble and obedient servant. 


J. OXON. 
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My Lohd, 


To the Bishop of Oxon. 

Whitehall, November 10, 1684. 


JlIavino communicated your Lordship’s of theSlhto his Majesty, he has 
thought fit to direct me to send you the enclosed, concerning his commands 
for the immediate expulsion of Mr. Lodte. 


SUNDERLAND. 


To the Right Reverend Father in God, John lord BUhop of Oxon, Dean of 
Christ-church, and to our trusty and well-beloved, the Chapter there. 

Right Rev. Father in Gotl, and trusty and well beloved. We greet you well. 
Whereas we have received information of the factious and disloyal behaviour 
of Locke, one of the students of that our College, We have thought fit hereby 
to signify our will and pleasure to you. that you forthwith remove him from bis 
student’s place, and deprive him of ail the rights and advantages thereunto be¬ 
longing, for which this shall be your warrant; and so we bid you heartily fare¬ 
well. Given at our Court at Whitehall, the 11th day of November, 1684. 

By his Majesty’s coflunand. 


SUNDERLAND. 

To the Right Honourable the Earl of Sunderland, Principal 

Secretary of State. 

Right How. November l6, 1684. 

I hold myself bound in duty to signify to your Lordship, that his Majesty's 
commands for the expulsion of Mr. Locke from this College, is fully executed. 

J. OXON. 
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To the Bishop of Oxon, 

My Lokj), 

1 HATE your Lordship’s of the l6th, and have acquainted his Majesty there¬ 
with, who is well satisfied with the College's ready obedience to his commands 
for the expulsion of Mr. Locke. 

SUNDERLAND. 


III. The Bill/ or the Peeservation of the King’s Person. 

See p. 154. 


A BiUfmr the Preservation of the Person and Government of his Gracious 
Majestie Xing James the Second. 

Whereas impudent, scandalbtts, and seditious Speeches and Pamfletts have 
oft, (by sad Experience,) produced Insurrection and Rebellion within this 
Kh^om, and great contempt of the sacredPerson of the King and the best 
of Govemmt*. both in Church and State, nowestablish’t in this Realm; which 
audaefions Mischief, seldom heard of in other Kingdoms, is now more fre¬ 
quently practised in this Kingdom than formerly. An horrid Effect whereof 
appeared veiy lately in the barbarous Assassination an^ hellish Plott, design’d 
upon and against onr late merci^and blessed Sovefaine, King Charles the 
Second, and his dearest Brodier and undoubted Successor, our most Gracious 
Soveraigne, King James the Secoqd, (whom God long preserve); And whereas 
it is still plain, that the same or the like damnable Plotts are yet design’d and 
eanying on by the same means and by Persons of the same mallicious and 
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irreconcilable Spirrit against the happy Peace an-1 Settlement of these three 
Kingdoms: VVk thehefore, the Lords and Commoiis, in Parliament as¬ 
sembled, having duly considered the Premises; and remembring that in the 
thirteenth Year of the Reign ot Queen Elizabeth, (of ever blessed Memory,) a 
right good and [iroffitabk Law was made tor the Preservac'on of her Maj*'”- 
Person, and that in the thirteenth Year of the Reigne of King Charles the 
Second, (of happy and glorious Memory,) another right good and proiHtable 
Law, was made for the Safety of his Majestie’s Person and Government,against 
treasonable and seditious Practices and Attempts, Doe most humbly beseech 
Yo^ most Excellent Majestic that it may be enacted, and be it enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majestic, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 
Lords Spirituall and Temporall and Commons in this pesent Parliament as¬ 
sembled, and by the Authority of the same, that if any Person or Persons 
whatsoever, after the first day of July, in the Year of our Lord one thousand 
six hundred and eighty-five, during the natural! Life of our Most Gracious 
Sovraigne Lord the King, (whom Almighty God preserve and bless with a 
long and prosperous I^ign,) shall, within the Realm, or without, compass, 
imagine, invent, devise, or intend Death, or Destruction, or any bodily Harme 
tending to the Death or Destruction, maim, or wounding Impriscmmente, or 
Restraint of the Person of the same our Soveraigne Lord the King, or to de¬ 
prive or depose him from the Stile, Honour and Kingly Name of the Impe¬ 
rial! Crowne of this Realm, or of any other his Maj‘‘M. Dominions or Coun¬ 
tries ; or to levy VVarr against his Majestic within his Realme, or without: or 
move or stirr any Forreigner or Strangers with Force to invade this Realm, or 
any other his Majesties Dominions or Countries being under his Majesties 
Obeysance : And such Compassings, Imaginac'ons, Inventions, Devices, or 
Intentions, or any of them, shall express, utter or declare, by any Printing, 
Writing, Preaching, or malicious and advised Speaking, being legally con¬ 
victed thereof, upon the Oaths of two lawful and credible Witnesses, upon 
Tryal, or otherwise convicted or attainted by due Course of Law, then every 
such Person or Persons, so as aforesaid offending, shall be deemed, and de¬ 
clared, and adjudged to be a Traitor orTraytdrs, and shall suffer Pains of Death, 
and also lose and forfeit as in Cases of High Treason. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, that if any Person or 

u 
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Persons at any Time^ after the first Day of July afotesaidj shall by any Print¬ 
ing, Writing, Preaching, or other malicious or advised Speaking, declare or 
assert Jhat James late Duke of Monmouth is the legitimate Sonn of our late 
Blessed Soveraigne King Charles the Second, or that the said James hath a 
Tytle or good Claime to the Imperial Crowne of this Realm, or of any other 
his Majtic*. Dominions and Countries; that then every such Person or Persons 
so offending, and upon the Oaths of two lawful and credible Witnesses, upon 
Tryal, or pthervrise convicted or attainted by due course in Law; then every 
such Person or Persons shall bee deemed declared and adjudged to be a Traytor 
or TraytOrs, and shali suffer Pains of Death, and alto lose a Forfeit as in Case 
of High Treason. 

And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, that if any Person or 
Persons at any time after the first Day of July, in the Yeare of our Lord one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five, during bis Maj‘>e*. Life shall maliciously 
and advisedly, by Writing, Printing, Preaching, or other Speaking, express, 
publish, utter, or declare any Words, Sentences, or other Thing or Things, to 
incite or stirup the People to Hatred or Dislike of the Person of his Maj'ie 
or the establish’t Government, then every such Person and Persons being thereof 
legally convicted, shall be disabled to have or enjoy, and is hereby disabled 
and made incapable of having, holding, enjoying, or exercising any Place, 
Office, or Promotion, ecclesiastical, civil, or military, or any other Emploj'mcnt 
in Church and State, and shall likewise be liable to such further and other Pu¬ 
nishments as by the Common Lawe and Statutes of this Realm may be inflicted 
in such cases. 

Provided always, and be it declared, that the asserting and maintaining by any 
Writing, Printing, Preaching, or any other Speaking, the Doctrine, Disci¬ 
pline, Divine Worship or Governm*. of the Church of England, as it is now by 
law established, against Popery, or any other different or dissenting Opinions, 
is not intended and sliall not be interpreted or construed to be any ofience 
wihio y* Words or Meaning of this Act. 

Provided always, that no Person be prosecuted upon this Act, for any of the 
Offenees in this Act mentioned, unlesse the Information thereof be given upon 
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Oath, before some Justice of the Peace, and taken in Writing within forty- 
eight Houres after the Words soe spoken, or the Fact discovered, and unless it 
be by Order of the King’s Majestic, his Heirs or Successors, under his or their 
Sign Manuel; or by Order of the Councell Table of his Majestic, his Heirs or 
Successors, directed unto the Attorney General for the time being, or some 
other of the Councell learned to his Majestic, his Heirs or Successors, for the 
Time being, nor shall any Person or Persons by vertue of this present Act, in- 
ciirr any of the Penalties herein before menconed ; unless He or They be 
prosecuted within six Months next after the Offence committed, and indicted 
thereupon within three Months after such Prosecution, any thing herein con- 
tcynecl to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that no Person or Persons shall be in¬ 
dicted, arraigned, or condemned, convicted or attainted for any of the Treasons 
or Offenees aforesaid, unless the same Offender or Offenders be thereof accus¬ 
ed by the Testimony and Deposition of two lawful and credible Witnesses, 
upon Oath, which Witnesses, at the Time of the said Offender or Offenders 
Arraignment, shall be brought in Person before him or them. Face to Face, 
and shall openly avow and maintain upon Oath what they have to say against 
him or them concerning the Treason or Offences conteyned in the said Indict¬ 
ment, unless the Party or Parties arraigned shall willingly without violence 
confess the same. 

Provided always, and be it enacted, that this Act, or any thing therein con¬ 
teyned, shall not extend to deprive either of the Houses of Parliament, or any 
of their Members, of their just ancient Freedom and Priviledge of debating 
any Matters or Business which shall be propounded or debated in either of the 
said Houses, or at any Conferrences or Committees of both, or either of the 
said Houses of Parliament, or touching the Repeal or Alteracon of any old, 
or preparing any new Laws, or tlie redressing of any public Grievance. But 
that the said Members of cither of the said Houses and the Assistants of the 
House of Peers and every of them shall have the same Freedom of Speech, and 
all other Priviledges whatsoever, as they had before the making of this Act: 
any Thing in this Act to the Contrary iherepf in any wise notwithstanding. 
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Provided alwayes, and bee it further enacted, that if any Peer of thi« 
Realme, or Member of the House of Commons shall move or propose in either 
House of Pariiam<. the Di^dterision’ of the rightfull and true Heir of the 
Crown, or tp alter or Change the Descent or Succession of the Crown in the 
right Line; such Offence shall be deemed and adjudged High Treason, and 
every Person being indicted and convicted of such Treason, shall be proceeded 
against, and shall suffer and forfeite, as in otlier Cases of High Treason 
menconed in this. Act. 

Provided always, and be it ordained and enacted, that no Peer of this Realm 
shall be tryed for any Offence against this Act but by his Peers: and if his 
Majestie shall grant his Pardon to any Peer of this Realm or Commoner 
convicted of any Offence against this Act after such Pardon granted, the Peer 
or Commoner so pardoned shall be restored to all intents and Purjmses, as if 
he had never been convicted; any thing in this Law to the contrary in any 
wise notwithstanding. 


IV. Account of ZorrfFooNXAiNHALL’s 

MS. Memoirs. See p. S32. 


C/OLONEi. Richard Rumbold, another Englishman, was also taken at Lesma* 
bago, by Hamilton of Raplocli and his militia-men. He was flying into Eng¬ 
land, being conducted by one Turnbull, a man of Polwart, (for Pdlwart had 
secured himself by flight sooner than the rest had done.) He was bdd, an¬ 
swerable to bis name, and killed one, and wounded two, in the taking, and if 
one bad not been some wiser than the rest, by causing shoot hit horse under 
him, he might have escaped them all;however, he undervalued much our Scots 
soldiers, os wanting both courage and skill. What had unfortunately engaged 
him ill this enterprise was, that be had been from his infancy bred up in the re¬ 
publican i^A'ipitimonarciiic jj^l^iples; and he owned he bad been fighting 
agtiost tluiihll^ls «f and prelacy, since he was nineteen years of 
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age; (for he was now past sixty-three,) and was a lieutenant in Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s army, and at Dundee, and sundry of the Scots battles; and by the dis¬ 
covery of the English fanatiok plot in 1683, it was proved and deponed against 
him, that this Rumbold had undertaken to kill the late King in April l683, at 
he should return from Newmarket to London, at his own house, at the Rye in 
Hogsdown, in the county of Hertford, where he had married a maltster's re¬ 
lict, and so was designed the Malster; and intended to have a cart overturned 
in that narrow place, to facilitate, their assassination. But God disappointed 
them, by sending the accidental fire at Newmarket, which forced the King to 
return a week sooner to London than he designed: see all this in the King's 
printed declaration. But Rumbold absolutely denied any knowledge of that de¬ 
signed murder; though on the breaking out of that plot he fled with others to 
Holland, and there made acquaintance with Argyle. 


Fountainhall’s Decisions, Vol. l . p . S 6 S . 

On the 28th (June, 1085,) the said Richard Rumbold, malster, was brought 
to his trial. His indictment bore, that he had designed to kill the late King, at 
the Rye or Hogsdown, in his return from Newmarket to London, in April, 
1683. But in regard he positively denied the truth of this, (though sundry had 
sworn it against him in England,) the King’s advocate passed from that part. 
Jest it should have disparaged or impaired the credit of the said English plot; 
therefore he insisted singly on the point, that be had associated himself with 
the late Argyle, a forfeited traitor, and invaded Scotland, &c. All tins he con¬ 
fessed and signed; arid being interrogated if he was one of the masked ere- 
cutioners on King Charles the First’s scaflTold, he declared he was not, but 
that he was one of Oliver Cromwell’s regiment tlien, and was on horseback at 
Whitehall that day, as one of the guard about the scaffold; and that he was at 
Dunbar, Worcester, and Dundee, a lieutenant in Cromwell’s army. He said 
that James Stewart, advocate, told .them Argyle would ruin all their affair, by 
lingering in the Isles and Highlands, and not presently marching into the in- 
land country; wherein he bad proved a true prophet, but mig^t see it without 
a spirit of divination. And being asked if he owned the pWsent Kiog^ au¬ 
thority, he craved leave to be excused, seeing he needed neither offend them. 
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aor grate hU own conscience, for they had enough whereon to take his life 
beside. He was certainly a man of much natural courage. His rooted ingrain¬ 
ed opinion was, for a repuldtck against monarchy, to pull which down, he 
thought a duty, and no sin. And on the sOaffold be began to pray for that 
party which he had been owning, and to keep the three metropolitan cities of 
the three kingdoms right; and if toery hair of his head were a man, he would 
Tenture them aU in that cause. But the drums were then commanded to beat, 
otherwise he carried discreetly enough, and heard the ministers, but took none 
of ^m to the scaffold with him. 








